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>i  V:dtenwata».-P«sl-  Reporter 

[-1. i  tEI^  AWr  —  -Eight 7 Israeli  soldiers 
ji.  yviere  j-tidftapped  on  Saturday  in  the 
? ■>  *■  Bfottndduri-Sofar  are*  east  of  Beirut 
'^^aiid  ,«CJ.e  taken  in  to  Syrian- - 
iii'.icQjrtroiied  territory,  the  I DF 
i-'  "  spokesman  reported  yesterday. 

asked  the  U.S.  and  the 
p  loiehiadobal  Committee- of  the  Red 
fyr&QS*?***  ‘intercede  for  .their  im- 
‘i-  medSktc  77  .and  safe  —  return. 

^..  -OBe  such  request  was  made  by 
i'--  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  at  a 

.Jerusalem  with  Morris 
£’ .  -  Bt^wir^  assistaiit  secretary  of  state 


soldiers  captured,  taken  to  Syrian  area  Eiffht  more 

id  D.5..  envoy  Philip  Habib's  lop  -  they  sat  down  to  eat  and  were  sur-  tracks  of  the  people  who  had  taken  Tel  Aviv  and  Beirut  said  thev  were  * 

de.  According  to  a  highly  placed  prised  by  the  enemy.  #  them  prisoner.  Those  tracks  led  not  aware  of  any  dashes  between  IIs®  s 

lvernmeht  source,  Sharon  said  die  According  to  the  spokesman’s  an-  “across  the  cease-fire  fines  to  the  the  IDF  and  the  Syrian  Armv  at  I  I  (  — ^ _ 1  ._  __  4. 

>ldienr  were  not1  engaged  in  any  nouocement,  contact  with  an  IDF  area  under  Syrian  control,'’  the  IDF  Hada  e-Jeba  *>4  kilometres  south  of  QO  I  8  I  |»¥¥1  &M n  T  O 

ilitary  activity  across  the  lines  and  lookout  post  north  of  Bhamdoun  spokesman  reported..  Tripoli  as  reported  yesterday  on  l 


and  U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib's  lop 
ajde.  According  to  a  highly  placed 
.  'government  source,  Sharon 'said' die 
soldiers'  Were  not  engaged  in  any 
military  activity  across  the  lines  and 
.  Israel  knows  they  are  alive. 

The" minister  also  asked  to  tran¬ 
smit  'a  warning  to  their  captors 
not  to  harm  the.  soldiers.  “Not  one 
hair  should  be  touched  -on  their 
heads,”  Sharon  stated.  . 

An  IDF  source  in  Beirut  said  that 
it  was  not  .  clear'  bow  the.  soldiers 
were  kidnapped/  But  unfinished 
food  found.m  their  position-suggests 
.-they  .did  sot  post  a  lookout-  while 


they  sat  down  to  eat  and  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  enemy. 

According  to  the  spokesman’s  an¬ 
nouncement,  contact  with  an  IDF 
lookout  post  north  of  Bhamdoun 
was  lost  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Another  IDF  unit  sent  to  check 
what  had  happened  found  tbe  posi¬ 
tion  empty  save  for  military  equip¬ 
ment.  “It  seems  the  eight  were 
taken  prisoner.'’  the  report  con¬ 
tinued. 

Throughout  the  day  and  night, 
army  trackers  searched  the  area. 
They  found  the  footprints  of  the 
missing  eight  soldiers  as  well  as  the 


tan-bus 

collision 


>v 

r 


;;f_r,''i^>.vJeraialeni  Post  Staff 

persons  were  killed  yester- 
40  injured  —  seven  of  them 
:  :  when  a  van  travelling 

i.  Arava  road  collided 

with  tht  early  morning 
!  :-vE0atTeI,  Aviv  bus  and  both  caught 

workers  took  nearly  an 
-'T  &mif  fclpuII  all  the  survivors  from 
ihe  jctonfed wreckage  and  Sent  them 
.  ip  hospltals  in  Eilat  and  Beersheba 
^  jmate 'cars,  ambulances  and  an 
helicopter.. 

pe,;Say  the  driver  and  solo  pc-  . 
iof.  the  va  n  ,a  Yael  Daroma 
-  dd&eryTtruck  carrying  the  morning 
■'.-'iiewpapebs  from  Tel  Aviv,  to  Elat, 

;jtt»t^bave  fallen,  asleep  at -the 
.  .-.wh^.^5kid  marks  show  that  the  van 
'V  ww^Jout  pf  control  and  into  the 
"jatrtfnFtfte  oncoming  Egged  bus. 

-  --r;  jQie'.bus  driver  apparently  tried  to 
;  van’s  collision  course  by 

db*«»g^ofT  the  shoulder  of  the  road, 

^hiuyfiie  van  struck,  killing  the  van 
rdfi^;  the  two  bus -drivers  and  ia  _  .  -  . 

, ^npnger  and  setting  itself  and.  the  Lebanese  army  soldiers  load  ammunition,  previously  the  property  of  the 

iUfem  fire^  ,;v  -  /'•■'.  ^  PLO,  Onto  trucks  in  Beirut  yesterday  (UPt  telephoto) 

^  - .  ^  . 

24;  of -Agar.  Anmon  flea-  .  __  * 

~TS§Sid  ^*5  cd-driver  was  Shlomo  Ty  8T  considered  over  as  PLO, 


"  hasi'wtd  his  cd-d  river  was  Shlomo 
: fficherr  48.  One  bus  passenger  kil- 
.  'Mwas  Sora  Yafet;  28,  oF  Nahalai 

'  the  passengers  who  was 

.-flicuJerat ciy  injured  was  Ron 
•  20.  son  of  the'  co-driver 

;kaives  three  orphans.  Ron’s 
..^kK^erdi'edTast  year,  . 

•i:The  four  killed  on  the  bus  were 
their  seats  by 'die  impact 
.  jaafcafcfeast  some  oflhem  burned  to 
[.  death.  The  unnamed  Fifth  person  to 
•  -  w -utj  the  ;;qTtsh-  was  badly  burned 
.'‘afld’hid'hck  yel  been  identified  last 


Syrians  ready  to  withdraw 


: jof  the: soldiers  who  scaped 
-  bos  said  be  tried  to  use  Sts 

%i.VextIngtdsher  to  .fight  the 
'i  '  ^adteg  flames,  but.it  did  not  work. 
.  Accosting  to.. the  soldier,  he  might 
someone’s!  life  had  the  ex- 

■'>/:  .Th  *_  force  of  the  crash  apparently 
van’s  fbel  tank,  spilling 
’  oVer  .the  newspapers,  which 
V^Miroafight  fire.  The^flmnes  spread 
"  ;Tiaiadff  10  the1  bus.  - 


l  By  ASHER  WALLF1SH 
:  Port  Diplomatic  Correspondent  • 
..  The  war  in  Lebanon  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  over  now  that  the  U.S.  has 
informed  Israel  that  Syria  and.  the 
PLOhave  decided  to  withdraw  their 
forces  from  the  rest  of  Lebanon  fol¬ 
lowing  the  evacuation  of  Beirut. 

A  senior  official  said  this  in 
Jemsalexn  while  U.S.  ambassador- 
at-large  Morris  Draper  was  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir.  Draper,  who  came  down 
from  Beirut  where  he  serves  as 
Philip  Habib’s  chief  aide,  told 
Shamir  that  the  talks  on  the  final 
withdrawal  of  the  Syrian  and  PLO 
units  would,  start  in  the  last  week  of 
September. 

'  Draper  goes  on  to  Washington  to¬ 
day  to  prepare  for  tbe  second  stage 


of  negotiations  and  sum  up  the  first 
stage  which  was  completed  last 
week  with  the  evacuation  of  Beirut. 

Draper  said  that  Habib,  already 
in  Washington  on  holiday,  would 
return  to  the  region  on  September 
23  to  attend  the  inauguration  of 
Lebanese  President-elect  Bashir 
Jemayel-.  Habib  will  come  to 
Jerusalem  the  next  day  to  get  the  se¬ 
cond  stage,  negotiations  under  way. 

.  Draper,  who’  saw  Shamir  along 
with  Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis, 
said  that  the  talks  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Syrians  and  the 
PLO  would  be  a  long  haul,  but  he 
was  confident  of  their  eventual  suc¬ 
cess. 

Syrian  and' PLO  men  are  in  two 
major  concentrations  in  eastern  and 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoJL  2) 


' A^outhbocnd  truck  driver  ^>ho 
.  :  the  -sc  surri: 

■y  ^Q$i)&^h0p  with  -his '  radio  .told 
'poKpe ii at. the  van  had  passed  him  a 
'  :  before  the  accident  oc- 

fior ed/  H  er:  said  the-  van.'  had.  been 
:  .[J&iijgLqaito.  .fast  and  was  weaving' 

■> ' • 

“  ir^aiig.  mot  onsts  stopped  to  help 
:  .  iWaobk  rome  of  the  less  seriou^y 
•  ; -^urfe.&ectly  fo  Josephtal  Hosphol 
about  6p^kilprnetres.  away. 
-/Ajiejls r  aei'  Defe  n  cc  ‘  F  brees 
‘  widiin  15  minutes . 

lijoreseriously  injured  to 


West  Beirut  citizens  return 

-  -  .  -3i  -  -  .  .  -  -  _  _ 

to  looted,  damaged  homes 


lye-'  Magen  David  Adorn  ant- 
m'ces- arrived  .from  the.  nearby 
feifcpU :  of:  Ketura,  Tamar, 
tj^qd.  Yolvata  and  one  -ain- 
tpce  -canie  from  Eilat  with  two 
BSCS'  Thtscttleroeht  ambulances 


/  fCobfittoed  oo  page  51 


.  By  .YOJEL  DAR;. .  - 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
BEIRUT.  —  Thousands  of 
■  Lebanese  returning  to  their  homes  . 
in'Wert  ;Beirut  yesterday,  found  that 
they  had  been  looted  and  severely 
damaged  in  their  absence. 
However,  they  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post,  tiny  were  happy  to  return 
home,  even  though  ' they  did  not 
know  whether  they  would'  bie  com¬ 
pensated.  lor  their  losses.--  ( 

Tens  of  thousands  are  reportedly 
still  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  or  rSouth 
Lebanon,  as  they  doubt  whether  the 
Lebanese  authorities  can  guarantee 
law  and  order. in  the  capital.  Some 
150,000  are  estimated  to  have  fled 
from  West  Beirut  during  the  war. 

•. .-  Some  of  those  cross ingfrom  West 


Beirut  yesterday  were  arrested  ai 
roadblocks  by  Phalange  soldiers, 
said  to.  be  looking  for  PLO  ter¬ 
rorists.  Generally  the  situation  was 
calm,  with  many  West  Beirut  resi¬ 
dents  visiting  friends  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  for  the  first  time  in 
months. 

The  Lebanese  army  was  continu¬ 
ing  its  negotiations  with  the  leftist 
Mourabitoun  militia  to  receive 
heavy  weapons  bequeathed  to  the 
leftists  by  the  departing  PLO  last 
week.  Official  Lebanese  sources 
hinted  that  the  militia  had  only 
handed  over  a  small  proportion  of 
the  heavy  weapons  so  far,  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  army  would  collect 
the  remainder  of  the  equipment 
even  if  it  had  to  use  force. 


tracks  of  the  people  who  had  taken 
them  prisoner.  Those  tracks  led 
“across  the  cease-fire  fines  to  the 
area  under  Syrian  control,”  the  IDF 
spokesman  reported.. 

In  another  development,  army 
bulldozers  moved  along  the  coastal 
road  north  of  Uzai  into  West  Beirut 
to  dear  the  area  of  earth  ramparts 
and  mines. 

The  incident  has  caused  some 
“nervousness”  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  IDF  force  in  the  area  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael 
Eilan  went  there  yesterday. 

Meanwhile,  military  sources  in 


Tel  Aviv  and  Beirut  said  they  were 
not  aware  of  any  clashes  belween 
the  IDF  and  the  Syrian  Army  at 
Hada  e-Jeba.  24  kilometres  south  of 
Tripoli  as  reported  yesterday  on 
Damascus  Radio. 

The  state-run  Syrian  radio  said 
yesterday  that  three  Israeli  soldiers 
and  one  Syrian  soldier  had  been  kill¬ 
ed  on  Saturday  at  6.30  p.m  in 
fighting'  near  the  village.  56km. 
north  of  Beirut. 

If  confirmed,  this  would  be  the 
first  time  the  Israelis  have  engaged 
either  the  Syrians  or  the  Palestin¬ 
ians  that  far  north. 


for  Areas 


Begin:  ‘IDF  sacrifice 
unsurpassed  in  history’ 


By  ASHER  WALL  FISH 
and  DAVID  RJC’HARDSON 
JerusaJem  Port  Reporters 

Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
said  yesterday  that  the  self-sacrifice 
shown  by  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
in  the  past  three  months  had  not 
been  surpassed  in  this  country  for 
the  past  40  years  and  more,  nor  had 
it  been  surpassed  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  —  although  it 
might  have  been  matched  on  rare 
occasions. 

Begin  said  this  in  his  opening 
remarks  to  a  full-dress  cabinet  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
operation.  The  debate  is  to  continue 
next  week. 

Begin,  like  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  who  followed  him  in 
the  discussion,  did  not  speak  at 
length.  Sharon  said  he  would  have 
more  to  say  when  the  cabinet  com¬ 
pletes  its  summation  of  the  opera¬ 
tion-.  l 

Sharon  said  this  was  the  first 
Israeli  war  which  had  come  to  an 
end  without  a  dispute  between  the 
cabinet  and  the  army. 

In  previous  wars,  he  said, 
ministers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
generals  on  the  bther,  had  con¬ 
ducted  strident  arguments.  But  the 
present  unanimity  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  the  government  could 
be  justly  proud  of,  he  aaled. 


Sharon  said  that  by  comparison 
with  Israel’s  other  wars,  the 
hostilities  ended  relatively  quickly 
in  the  Peace  for  Galilee  campaign. 
Tbe  expulsion  of  the  terrorists  from 
Beirut  was  the  outcome  of 
courageous  decisions  by  the 
cabinet,  he  said. 

The  absence  of  disputes  between 
the  political  and  tbe  military 
echelons  results  from  the  fact  that 
Sharon,  as  he  said  publicly,  con¬ 
ceived  the  campaign  10  months  ago: 
told  the  IDF  what  plans  to  prepare 
in  butline;  approved  the  plans  per¬ 
sonally  after  they  were  drawn  up: 
supervised  the  operations  in  detail 
after  the  campaign  was  launched: 
and  visited  the  various  fronts 
several  times  daily. 

(Another  reason  for  the  absence 
of  disputes  is  the  fact  that  Sharon 
himself  was  one  of  the  senior  of¬ 
ficers  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
political  echelon  in  ever}’  previous 
war  in  which  he  took  part.) 

Most  of  the  cabinet’s  time  was 
taken  up  by  briefings  by  Chief  of 
Staff  Rav-Aluf  Rafael  Eitan.  IDF 
intelligence  chief  Aluf  Yehoshua 
Saguy,  Air  Force  chief  Aluf  David 
[vri  and  Navy  Chief  Ze'ev  Almog. 

They  accompanied  their  lectures 
with  sheavss  of  maps,  diagrams, 
charts  and  aerial  photos. 

Ministers  were  said  to  be  most 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

The  government  and  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  yesterday 
decided  to  establish  eight  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  So  far,  however,  there  is 
money  for  just  three. 

Accordingly,  approval  of  five  set¬ 
tlements  was  given  “in  principle’" 
only.  Deputy  Agriculture  Minister 
Michael  Dekel  said. 

The  decision  was  taken  less  than 
a  week  after  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  said  Israel  should  freeze  all 
settlement  operations  —  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  settlements  and 
the  enlargement  or  existing  ones 
—  to  help  solve  the  Palestinian 
problem. 

[The  White  House  last  night 
criticised  the  decision.  Presidential 
spokesman  Anson  Franklin  said,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Reuter,  (hat  such  activity 
could  only  raise  questions  about 
Israeli  willingness  to  abide  by  UN 


security  council  resolution  242.  See 
Shultz,  below.  I 

Members  of  the  Ministerial  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Settlements  insisted  their 
decisions  were  not  taken  to  spite  the 
president. 

But  Israel  Radio  reported  that 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
said  in  a  defiant  letter  to  President 
Reagan:  “Judea  and  Samaria  will 
never  again  be  the  West  Bank  of  the 
Jordanian  kingdom.”  Reagan’s 
proposal  suggested  linking  the  West 
Bank  and  Jordan  and  giving  the 
Palestinians  self-deterrpination  in 
the  West  Bank.  “The  plans  were 
drawn  up  a  long  time  ago.”  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Simha  Ehrlich  said 
in  his  capacity  as  the  Settlement 
Committee's  chairman.  According 
to  an  official  report,  he  added: 
“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan's  document.  The 
government  has  a  basic  standing 
policy  regarding  the  settlement  of 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  6) 


Shultz  calls  new  settlements 

‘an  unwelcome  development’ 


He  auid  that  Israel  is  tbe  .only  -impressed  by  the  report  on  the  per- 


country  in  the  world  which  has 
declared  an  uncompromising  war 
on  terror.  Its  action  could  serve  as 
an  example  for  others  to  emulate, 
he  suggested. 

Reviewing  cabinet  involvement 
in  decisions  taken  during  the  course 
of  the  fighting.  Sharon  said  that  all 
decisions  were  reached  in  a 
democratic  manner. 

Sharon:  Beirut 
airport  can  open 

Jerusalem  Part  Reporter 

Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
said  yesterday  that  Beirut  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  is  ready  to  renew 
operations. 

Sharon  made  the  statement  at  a 
meeting  with  U.S.  envoy  Morris 
Draper  in  Jerusalem.  The  minister 
said  Israel  had  cleared  the  area  of 
explosives,  a  source  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post.  According  to  Israel 
Radio,  Sharon  said  he  expects 
flights  to  resume  shortly. 

However,  a  well-informed  source 
said  yesterday  Israel  does  not  intend 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from  the  air¬ 
port  and  Lebanese  sources  said  in 
Beirut  last  week  they  would  not 
resume  flights  as  long  as  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  remained. 

Hie  Israel  Air  Force  has  been  fly¬ 
ing  Hercules  transport  planes  from 
Beirut’s  airport,  operating  from  a 
white,  one-storey  structure  south  of 
the  main  terminal.  Some  of  its 
equipment  is  mounted  on  trucks,  in¬ 
dicating  it  is  designed  for  temporary 
field  conditions. 

A1  the  main  terminal  building  a 
Lebanese  officer  led  this  reporter  to 
a  porch  and  pointed  at  the  IDFs 
makeshift  terminal.  “As  long  as  the 
Israelis  are  there  —  the  airport  will 
remain  closed,”  he  said. 

He  confirmed  that  the  runways 
were  intact  and  said  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  relatively  short  time  to 
repair  the  terminal  building  and 
other  installations. 


formance  of  the  Air  Force,  which 
shot  down  some  90  Syrian  planes  in 
dogfights  in  which  it  lost  none  of  its 
own  planes. 

(Begin  wrote  U.S.  President 
(CoBtimed  on  Page  2,  Col.  2) 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  —  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  yesterday’ cal¬ 
led  reports  that  Israel  was  about  to 
establish  three  or  four  more  new 
settlements  “a  very  unwelcome 
development  if  it's  so.” 

Appearing  on  the  CBS  New’s  in¬ 
terview  programme  Face  the  .Motion. 
the  secretary  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  West  Bank  should 
become  “totally  demilitarized”  no 
matter  what  its  final  status. 

Regarding  new  settlements, 
Shultz  said  any  additional  settle¬ 
ment  activity  at  mis  time  “would 
not  be  consistent  with  peace  in  the 
area.” 

.Asked  what  the  U.S.  would  do  to 
counter  further  settlement  activity, 
the  secretary  replied:  “We  ll  hold 
up  the  objective  of  peace  before 


everybody.”  The  more  realistic  the 
prospect,  he  said,  the  more  likely  it 
will  start  “to  exert  its  own  pressure 
on  the  area.” 

Shultz  said  President  Ronald 
Reagan's  request  for  a  freeze  on 
Israeli  settlement  activity  actually 
meant  "that  the  territory  encompas¬ 
sed  by  the  settlements  be  not  ex¬ 
panded  at  all.” 

The  secretary  strongly  defended 
Israel's  concern  for  its  security,  es¬ 
pecially  because  of  the  narrow 
nature  of  the  pre-1967  lines.  In  this 
regard,  he  promised  that  any  even- 
ui.il  border  adjustments  would  have 
to  include  special  security  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
as  well  as  a  total  demilitarization  of 
ihe  area.  "That’s  for  sure,"  he  said. 

He  said  that  Reagan  had 

I  Continued  on  Page  3) 


ADDmOML 

I  ■  H  B  Now  I  enjoy  two  sources  of  income . 

■  ■  ■  IB  The  first  (...my  salary)  is  to  make  life 

n  ■  ■  ■  ■  BH  possible;  the  second  to  make  it  a  joy. 

BWHB  H  At  the  Israel  Discount  Bank  they  have  a 

WLm  Bh  m  ■m'WkJm  magical  approach.  They  asked  me  how 
WF"  ■  much  extra  [*d  like  each  month,  for  how 

W  L  B  B  fl  long,  starting  when.  Then  their  Stock 

M  *  Exchange  experts  at  “Hanot  Discount”  * 

B  went  to  work.  The  result?  A  brilliant 
trmrmr  H  JH  combination  of  three  trust  funds 
fl  of  ■■  mm  ■  ■  Bgfl  (Shaked.  Armon  &  Orion)  which 

■  ■  ■  B  HTB  together  provide  me  with  a  high 

m  m  m.  I  I  1  H  9  monthly  income,  entirely  free  of  tax. 

They  can  do  just  the  same  for  you  too. 


*  *  "  - 

studying  Reagan  plan  on  eve  of  today’s  Fez  summit 


U-  eve  Of  today's  ’•  *  High-ranking  PLO  officials  -  the  summit  agenda:  a  modified  ver- 
Tel  declined  to  comment  on  the  ston  of  the  Fahd  plan,  which 
:  • :  JSerdav  S  'Kuwaiti  report.  ■  ’  implicitly  calls  for  general  .Arab 

study  .  Several  Arab  states  meanwhile  recognition  of  Israel  in  return  for 
-  have  said  thev  will  withhold  iuda-  evacuation  of  all  Arab  t  cm  tines 


implicitly  calls  for  general  .Arab 
recognition  of  Israel  in  return  for 

' have  said  they  will  withhold  judg-  evacuation  of  all  Arab  teniidries 
%  it  <*"«  tile  p'“  *•  PLO  has  occupied  since  the  1967  war.  the 

'  ‘  announced  a  position.  ' -  ■  Arab  sector  of  Jerusalem,  and  a 

“Perhaps  the  hasty  Israeli  rejec-  Tunisian  plan  first  put  forward  in 
-  JBeetmo-.-Srfee'  the'  orcamzation’s  tkm  will  give  the  Reagan  plan  an  1965,  which  calls  for  Arab  accep- 

a  :  **  "“*»  it  tense  of.  1947  UN  propose  to  par- 

:'f2Tin’nr  session  ’’  die  would  have  had  otherwise,"  a  high  hlion  Palestine. 

•  plati  wlf  contintie  being  examined  Moroccan  official  who.  requested  The  Reagan  proposals  apparently 

^’details'  '  -•  anonymity  told  reporters  on  the  eve  were  deliberately  timed  to  have  the 

'  rienieii-  earlier  bf  the- summit.  *  , . '  .  "  maximum  effect  on  the  summit  and 

-Only  two  Arab  nations  will  be  ab-  ..  to  influence  all  discussion  of  the 
from  -the  Oiree-day  .summit;  Saudi  and  Tunisian  peace  plans. 

•’ V‘G%a,  which -haff.denpuncfed  any  Moroccan  sources  said  Reag 
'^TSe  news  aMnevkifN >  discussion  of  *  MiddfciEast: peace,  ■  consulted  both  King  Hassan  a 

•  ’  JPLO’ *•  - Egypt,  which '.was  excluded  Jordan's  King-  Hussein  befc 

^X^r^h?lSi?rejcct«l  ihe:  plan.'  'from  the  Arab  teague.  in  1979  for  delivering  the  speech  outlining 

W  •Damascus  ‘  signing,  the-  Camp-;  David  peace  •  proposals. 

■  .■arid  in^Tunis  told  ^  Associated  -  .agreements  with  Israel. . .  •  A  U.S.  official  said  yesterday  tl 

-Arab', peace- -plans,-  but  not  -  Washington  hopes  the  Arab  lead 
,7J?”  v ^  -  the"- Reagan-  plan,  are 'formally  on  will  do  one  of  tiro  things  —  citf 


■  Moroccan  sources  said  Reagan 
consulted  both  King  Hassan  and 
Jordan's  King-  Hussein  before 
delivering  the  speech  outlining  his 
proposals. 

A  U.S.  official-said  yesterday  that 
Washington  hopes  the  Arab  leaders 
will  do  one  of  tiro  things  —  cither 


empower  Jordan  to  also  represent 
the  Palestinians  in  negotiations  with 
Israel,  or  empower  the  PLO  to  pick 
Jordan  to  represent  its  interests. 

Either  course  would  be  regarded 
as  a  “de  facto  recognition  of 
Israel,”  the  official  said,  since  the 
negotiations-  would  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Camp  David  for- 
mula,  which  incorporates  UN 
Resolution  242.  That  resolution  up¬ 
holds  the  right  of  all  nations  in  the 
region,  including  Israel,  to  live  in 
peace  behind  secure  borders. 

Arab  diplomats  said  the  fact  that 
the  PLO  leadership  did  not  reject 
the  American  plan  indicated  that 
the  moderates  had  prevailed  over 
the  more  extreme  Palestinian  fac¬ 
tions! 

George  Habash  and  Fayed 
Hawatmeh,  leaders  of  the  two  most 
extremist  Palestinian  groups,  con- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2)  . 


For  full  details,  visit  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  branch  or  pop  in  to  one  of  the 
Israel  Discount  Bank's  Advisory 
Centers  (Dizengoff  Square,  Tel  Aviv, 
Clal  Center,  Jerusalem;  34  Herzl  SL, 
Haifa). 

Regular  monthly  income  «  made 
available  in  3  simple  ways  at  the  Israel 
Discount  Bank: 

*  Tamar  &  Gefen  Pension  Funds 

*  Hanot  Discount's  Mutual  Funds 

*  The  Banlfs  savings  schemes: 
ftron  Rav-Tahiiti  and 

Kron  Lakoi  Tzamood. 


Hanot  Discount  -  Mutual  Funds 
Management. 
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Unpredictable, 
goofy  ballet 

By  DORA  SOWDEN 

The  dancers  of  the  Twyla  Tharp 
Company  left  no  doubt  last  night  In 
Jerusalem’s  Binyenei  Ha’uma  about 
the  excellence  of  their  'dancing. 
Whether  fast  andf  serious,  or  slow 
and  soft,  their  movements  were 
always  incredibly  defined  and  quite 
stunning. 

What  was  left  controversial  —  a 
wqrd  much  used  in  discussing  Twyla 
Tharp  —  was  the  choreography.  It 
could  be  unpredictable,  goofy, 
startling,  clever;  and  it  could  be  jaz¬ 
zy,  jivey,  jolly  and  joyful. 

What  it  seemed  to  lack  was  heart. 
The  technical  style  was  obviously 
thought  out  wiLh  ingenious 
originality,  but  until  the  last  ballet, 
it  left  the  reeling,  “So  what?" 

Nevertheless,  this  was  a  show  so 
much  worth  watching  and  arguing 
about  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  discussed  event  of  the  Israel 
Festival. 

Varied  fare  from 
American  Theatre 

By  MARSHA  POMERANTZ 

At  the  Jerusalem  Theatre  yester¬ 
day  it  was  Bloody  Mary  first  and 
strawberry  mousse  Tot  dessert  — 
served  by  the  American  Repertory 
Theatre  demonstrating  its  impres¬ 
sive  range  in  the  kitchen. 

in  the  afternoon  we  had  Ken 
Auletta’s  Rundown,  a  fierce  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  effect  of  the 
Vietnam  War  on  those  who  fought  it 
and  those  who  didn't.  Bill  Foeller 
directed  and  Stephen  Rowe  was  a 
strong  lead. 

In  the  evening  Lhere  was  Sganar- 
refle.  variations  on  Moliere’s  farces, 
directed  with  a  light  hand  by  Andre 
Sertoan. 

(More  Festival  nctiews  —  page  51 

PRISONS.  —  A  25-nation  prison 
organization  for  the  exchange. of 
knowhow  in  prison-related  issues 
will  start  its  work  next  summer. 
Prisons  Service  spokesman  Shimon 
Maika  said  last  week.  The  idea  was 
proposed  by  Prisons  Commissioner 
Mordechai  Wertheimer  when  he  at¬ 
tended  a  prison  services  convention 
in  the  U.S.  last  month. 

AMERICANS 

Retire  from  all 
American-Xndian  territories. 

H.R.  Hellinger  —  Sec  -Geo. 
Palestine  Jewish  Organisation 
P.O.B.  Z62 1 1 .  Tel  Aviv. 
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Freij  calls  on  Arabs 
to  support  Reagan  plan 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Bethlehem  Mayor  Elias  Freij  last 
night  called  on  the  Arab  leaders 
meeting  today  in  Fez  to  bring  Egypt 
back  into  the  Arab  camp  and  to 
support  President  Ronald  Reagan's 
proposals  for  peace  in  the  area. 

“It  is  essential  and  imperative 
that  Egypt  go  back  to  the  Arab 
ranks.  After  the  war  in  Lebanon  and 
the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran  it  is 
clear  that  continued  division  has 
only  adverse  results  on  Arab  in¬ 
terests  in  general  and  Palestinian  in¬ 
terests  in  particular."  the  mayor 
said  last  night  in  an  interview. 

On  Saturday  Freij  sent  Reagan  a 
cable  supporting  "your  plan  to  find 
a  comprehensive  solution  to  end  the 
suffering  of  the  Palestinian  people 
and  to  bring  peace  and  security  for 
all  nations  in  the  Middle  East." 

Within  two  hours  the  president 
sent  a  personal  reply  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  express  to  you  my 
deepest  gratitude  for  your  message 
of  support  for  the  proposals  which  1 
outlined  in  my  address  on 
September  1.  It  is  particularly  im¬ 


portant  co  have  your  endorsement 
of  my  approach  to  peace.  You  are 
not  only  a  recognized  and  respected 
Palestinian  leader,  but  you  repre¬ 
sent  Bethlehem  which  has  been  a 
glowing  symbol  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  throughout  the  world 
for  the  past  2,000  years.  May  God 
bless  you  and  your  efforts  on  behalf 
of  your  people  and  peace  and 
security  for  all  in  the  region. 

Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan” 

Freij  said  last  night  that  the  war  in 
Lebanon  should  teach  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  that  there  is  no  military  solu¬ 
tion  to  their  problem  foreseeable  in 
the  future  and  that  “we  can  only 
rely  on  ourselves." 

He  warned  that  if  the  Arab 
leaders  meeting  in  Fez  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Reagan  initiative  the 
Americans  may  become  dis¬ 
couraged,  and  that  would  give  Israel 
the  opportunity  to  extend  its  law 
over  the  territories  and  take  over  all 
of  the  land.” 

In  the  end  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  talk  about,"  he  warned. 


Monday,  Septembec^Fi-9.82  .the  JerosaleiTT^ost-  %Se  Two 

Shamip^Vie^ 
oursel  ves  in 


WAR  OVER 


ARRIVALS 

Yehuda  Blum,  ambassador  io  the  UN.  Tor 
consultations  with  the  prime  minuter  and 
foreign  minister  before  the  opening  of  the 
General  Assembly  sessions. 

Histadrut  Secretary-Genera!  Yeroham 
Meshel.  from  a  mission  to  South  America. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
northern  Lebanon.  Their  total 
number  is  believed  to  be  over 
20,000. 

The  senior  Israeli  official,  who 
may  not  have  been  aware  that  eight 
IDF  soldiers  were  abducted  near 
Bhamdoun  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  taken  across  the  Syrian  lines, 
said  that  the  front  was  generally 
quiet,  apart  from  isolated  incidents, 
and  the  cabinet  expected  no  further 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

The  official  sard  that  military  ac¬ 
tion  would  not  be  required  to  bring 
about  the  Syrian  and  PLO 
withdrawal  from  eastern  and 
northern  Lebanon. 

He  said  his  assessment  was  based, 
among  other  things,  on  the  absence 
of  any  hostilities  initiated  by  the 
Syrians  in  recent  days. 

On  the  civilian  scene.  Draper  told 
Shamir  that  the  face  of  Beirut  was 
rapidly  changing  since  the  evacua¬ 
tion  ended  last  week.  Normality  is 
fast  returning  to  the  city,  he  said. 

Draper,  who  also  met  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  said  the  U.S. 
contingent  of  the  multinational 
force  would  leave  Beirut  in  about 
five  days,  while  the  French  and 
Italian  contingents  would  leave  in 
nine  or  10  days. 

Draper  said  the  U.S.  Marines 
were  expected  to  leave  Beirut  by 
air.  and  Sharon  assured  him  that  ef¬ 
forts  were  being  made  by  the  IDF  to 
get  the  Beirut  international  airport 
into  full  operation  by  then.  All  the 
unexploded  shells  on  the  runways 
had  been  removed,  he  said. 

Sharon  also  told  Draper  that  the 
IDF  would  help  the  Lebanese  army 
remove  roadblocks  and  other  bar¬ 
riers  separating  the  two  halves  of 
Beirut.  Sharon  said  he  hoped 
Israelis  would  soon  be  able  to  move 
without  danger  in  West  Beirut  as 
well  as  East  Beirut. 

At  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet 


session  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  laughed  off  the  reports  of  his 
alleged  meeting  after  midnight  on 
Wednesday  in  Nahariya  with 
Lebanese  President-elect  Bashir 
Jemayel.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  known  to  be  furious  about  the 
leak. 

Industry  Minister  Gideon  Patl 
asked  Begin  why  press  publication 
of  the  report  was  not  stopped  after 
the  prime  minister's  remark  at 
Thursday's  cabinet  meeting,  that  he 
had  not  slept  much  the  night  before 
because  he  had  to  see  somebody. 
“How  do  such  reports  get  out?” 
Part  asked. 

Begin  smiled  and  said,  "When  a 
man  tells  you  he  didn't  sleep  much 
the  night  before,  you  don't  ask  him 
why.” 

Patl  replied,  “I  want  to  know 
whether  the  f  press  censor  was 
asleep.” 

One  Foreign  Ministery  source, 
queried  by  The  Jerusalem  Post  for ! 
reaction  to  the  leak,  first  tried  to 
argue  that  the  meeting  never  Look 
place,  but  then  admitted  that  the 
episode  was  “a  scandal." 

Shamir,  at  the  cabinet,  gave  a 
brief  survey  of  initial  reactions 
abroad  to  the  Reagan  plan  and 
Israel's  rejection  of  it. 

Begin  noted  that  a  handful  of 
American  Jewish  leaders  had  com¬ 
mented  favourably  on  some  of 
Reagan’s  proposals.  “There  is  a 
debate  over  there,  but  even  though 
some  are  courageous  and  others  are 
timid,  the  decisions  are- takerr  Hby 
this  Government  right  here  in 
Jerusalem,"  he  said. 

The  prime  minister  also  said  that 
his  assessment  had  been  that  the 
U.S.  administration  would  not  issue 
any  proposals  on  the  autonomy 
negotiations  until  after  the  congres¬ 
sional  elections  in  November,  but  as 
things  turned  out  he  had  been 
wrong. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  A  boycott  of  H  Al 
was  declared  yesterday  by  the 
Council  of  Tora  Sages,  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  the  Agudat  Yisrael 
party.  Two  council  leaders.  Rabbi 
Eliezer  Shach  and  the  Admor  of 
Gur,  called  on  the  Jewish  public 
worldwide  not  to  fly  El  Al  and  not 
to  use  its  cargo  services. 

The  council's  decision  derives 
from  the  "obstinate  stand”  of  El  * 
Al's  workers,  “who  insist  on  con¬ 
tinuing  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,” 
Agudat  Yisrael  MK  Menahem 
Porush  said  yesterday. 

The  “holy  call”  to  boycott  El  Al 
is  intended  to  decrease  the  number 
of  El  Al's  passengers  considerably 


Histadrut-gov’t  wage  talks  deadlocked- 


Post  Economic  Reporter 

A  meeting  between  Lhe  Histadrut 
and  public  employers  to  discuss  ear¬ 
ly  wage  increases  for  public  sector 
employees  ended  yesterday  without 
agreement. 

The  Histadrut  delegation,  headed 
by  Yisrael  Kessar.  chairman  of  the 
labour  federation's  trade  union  divi¬ 
sion,  was  demanding  an  advance 
which  would  amount  to  14  per  cent 
of  the  coming  rise  in  public 
employees’  salaries,  now  under 
negotiation. 

Finance  Ministry  Director- 
General  Ezra  Sad  an  refused  the 
Histadrut  demand  and  would  not 


agree  to  more  than  1 1  per  cent  ad¬ 
vance. 

After  the  meeting  Kessar  said 
that  if  no  agreement  is  reached  soon 
all  trade  unions  in  the  public  sector 
will  be  free  to  choose  the  ways  they 
think  best  to  win  the  advance  in¬ 
crease  in  wages. 

Kessar  called  upon  the  employers 
to  reach  an  agreement  promptly. 
The  negotiations  have  been  going 
on  since  last  April  and  public 
employees  must  have  a  suitable  ad-' 
vance  before  the  High  Holy  days,  he 
said. 

Another  meeting  of  the  two  sides 
is  expected  later  this  week. 


PLO  STUDYING 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
demned  the  Reagan  plan  after 
meeting  Syrian  leaders  in 
Damascus. 

Arab  government  sources  have 
said  that  Arafat's  decision  to  attend 
the  summit  underlines  his  wish  to 
discuss  a  Middle  East  peace  plan, 
which  is  the  focus  of  the  Arab 
League  summit  in  Fez.  The  PLO  is  a 
member  of  the  league. 

Despite  some  warm  noises 
emanating  from  a  few  of  the  more 


(Continued  from  Page  One; 
Ronald  Reagan  yesterday  that 
Israel  downed  102  Syrian  Mig 
Tighter  planes.  The  IDF  spokesman 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  last  night 
the  total  was  86  planes  plus  six 
helicopters.) 

Eitan  reported  among  other 
topics  on  civilian  and  PLO 
casualties,  saying  there  had  been 
“much  exaggeration”  in  Lebanese 
and  foreign  reports.  The  damage  in 
Beirut  had  also  been  grossly 
overplayed,  he  said.  Of  the  37,000 
buildings  in  the  city  proper,  he  said, 
only  a  few  dozen  had  been 
destroyed. 

Ministers  were  told  that  ground 
targets  for  aerial  attack  were  chosen 
with  extreme  care  in  Beirut  proper, 
which  lies  north  of  the  main 
boulevard,  Comiche  Al-Mazraa. 

However,  south  of  the  boulevard 
where  terrorist  installations  were 
mainly  concentrated,  the  damage 
by  air  action  was  much  heavier, 
they  were  told. 

REGIN'S  MESSAGE 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Prime 
Minister  Begin’s  address. 

Gentlemen,  Operation  Peace  for 
Galilee,  an  illustrious,  historical 
campaign,  has  effectively  ended  in  a 
total  victory  for  Israel. 

I  want  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
cabinet,  my  appreciation  to  the 
minister  of  defence,  the  chief  of 


THE  PROMISED  LAND  LTD. 


welcomes  all  participants  in  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the 
EUROPEAN  FINANCE  ASSOCIATION 

We  are  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
to  handle  your  accommodation  and  touring 
during  your  stay  in  Israel. 


moderate  Arab  capitals  with  regard 
to  the  American  proposals,  Syria 
has  rejected  them  outright. 

At  a  four-hour  meeting  Saturday 
between  Syrian  President  Hafez  As¬ 
sad  and  the  leadership  of  the  major 
factions  within  the  PLO,  it  was 
decided  to  confront  the  U.S. 
poposals  head-on  and  push  for  a 
new  Arab  strategy  that  would  define 
the  role  of  each  Arab  party  and  how 
their  commitments  would  be  fulfil¬ 
led.  (AP.UPI). 


IDF  SACRIFICE 

staff,  the  O.C.  northern  command, 
the  deputy  chief  of  stafT,  the  head  of 
operations,' the  director  of  military 
intelligence  and  all  of  the  services 
—  air,  sea  and  land  —  to  all  of  the 
commanders,  all  of  the  soldiers,  all 
of  the  units,  for  the  great  deeds  they 
performed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  months.  They  have  brought 
honour. to  the  nation  of  Israel.  With 
Hebrew  weapons,  they  have 
demonstrated  the  immeasurable 
deterrent  power  of  the  IDF  against 
any  enemy.  I  believe  they  have 
repelled,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
any  attempt  to  attack  us  from  any 
quarter  and  have  guaranteed,  in  es¬ 
sence.  peace  for  Israel  for  many 
years.  No  one  will  take  away  from 
us  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  The 
fruits  of  the  victory  will  be  ours  — 
we  will  see  to  it. 

We  have  paid  a  very  high  price. 
The  cabinet  expresses,  once  more, 
the  full-hearted  gratitude  owed  to 
the  profound  heroism  displayed  by 
the  bereaved  families.  I  think  that  it 
is  not  only  the  sons  who  Tell  who 
were  heroes  and  martyrs,  but  also 
their  families,  some  of  whom  called 
upon  us,  saying,  at  the  height  of  the 
fighting  —  and  I  read  these  letters 
with  my  own  eyes  —  yes,  we  have 
suffered  a  loss,  a  son  or  husband, 
but  continue  fighting,  stay  strong; 
and  other  reassuring  and  com¬ 
forting  expressions  like  these  were 
sent  to  us  by  the  mourners 
themselves.  This* was  one  of  the 
greatest  manifestations  of  self- 
sacrifice  in  our  nation,  and  this 
phenomenon  guarantees  our  future. 

We  know  that  there  were  excep¬ 
tions,  but  in  truth  they  were  few  in 
number.  The  IDF,  too,  stood  the 
test  and  measured  up  with  great 
success. 

The  cabinet  expresses  its  ap¬ 
preciation  to  all  arms  of  the  IDF,  to 
all  of  the  services.  The  Air  Force 
performed  great  and  wonderful 


Concern  expressed  for  future  of  Nahal 

TEL’ A VI V"  11- the  fcife6iitz'tt*>v4  :  that  .the  government  is  planning  to 
'  merits  are  fS meet with“! DF official^  •  change  the  natureo^anaT,  creven 
later  this  week  to  discuss  the  future  do  away  with  it. 
of  Nahal  (Fighting  Pioneer  Youth),  Eli  Zamir,  the  secretary  of  Takam* 

the  programme  in  which  soldiers  (the  United  Kibbutz  Movement), 
spend  part  of  their  military  service  affiliated  with  the  Labour  Party, 

working  in  rural  settlements.  said  that  if  this  is  found  to  be  the 

Yesterday  spokesmen  from  all  the  case,  they  would  initiate  a  public 
kibbutz  movements  voiced  concern  protest. 

Studios,  villas  on  sale  at  ‘home  bazaar1- 

Hundreds  of  new  housing  units  in  the  15  building  firms,  some  of  them 
Jerusalem  and  vicinity,  from  one-  privately  owned  and  others,  public 
room  studios  to  7tt-roon)  Villas'  and  bodies.  In  addition,  mortgage  banks 

luxury  penthouses,  go  on  sale  in  have  stands  to  arrange  on-the-spot 
Jerusalem's  Binyanei  Ha'uma  this  financing  and  there  is  an  informa- 
afternoon.  tion  counter  providing  mortgage  in- 

The  units,  some  of  them  already  formation  for  couples  entitled  to 
completed,  are  being  offered  by  15  government  housing  benefits, 
large  building  contractors  in  the  an-  Among  the  Features  of  this  year's 
nual  Home  Bazaar  sponsored  by  the  Home  Bazaar  is  a  selection  of  bous- 
Israel  Building  Centre,  a  govern-  ing  units  designed  especially  for  dis- 
ment  corporation  affiliated  with  the  abled  persons. 

Ministry  of  Housing  and  Construe-  ~ 

The  residences  being  offered  are  fTO?  seized  Soviet 

displayed  in  separate  pavilions  of  — 


things.  So  too  the  Navy,  which  did 
great  and  wonderful  things.  So  too 
the  ranks  of  the  armour  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  superiority  of  American 
weaponry  over  Soviet  weaponry 
was  demonstrated.  This  is  an  untrue 
statement.  The  truth  is  that  the 
superiority  of  American  and  Israeli 
weapons  over  Soviet  weapons  was 
demonstrated  —  and,  above  all.  the 
superiority  of  Jewish  intelligence 
and  the  Jewish  spirit  over  all  of  our 
enemies,  including  the  supporters  of 
our  enemies,  was  proven.  This  is 
what  was  proven  in  this  battle. 

We  still  have  in  our  possession  in¬ 
ventions  that  no  one  else  has,  and 
this  is  a  result  of  the  Jewish  thinking 
and  preparedness  for  sacrifice  that 
was  revealed  in  the  past  three 
months.  There  has  been  nothing 
more  sublime  than  ,  this  from  the 
time  Jew’s,  weapons  in  hand,  went 
out  to  battle  for  the  freedom  of  their 
nation  more  than  40  years  ago. 
There  was  never  more  supreme 
sacrifice  and  lofty  heroism  in  the 
history  of  humanity:  certainly,  very 
rarely  has  there  been  anything 
similar. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  blessed  and 
proud,  and  we  shall  know  what  a 
great  privilege  it  is  to  be  the 
Government  of  Israel  in  these  days 
and  to  command  such  an  army. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Israel  captured  a  Soviet- made 
SAM-9  missQe  radar  system  during 
its  invasion  of  Lebanon,  the  IDF 
spokesman  has  disclosed. 

The  captured  system  was  likely  to 
provide  a  key  to  the  development 
by  Israeli  and  western  military  ex^ 
perts  of  equipment  to  deter  the  mis¬ 
siles,  experts  say. 

The  radar,  part  of  a  Syrian 
deployment  of  SAM  missiles  in 
Lebanon,  was  discovered  by  Israeli 
troops-  when  they  cleared  out  a 
Palestinian  terrorist  ammunition 
dump  near  the  town  of  Damour, 
south  of  Beirut,  the  spokesman  said. 

Four  suspectedof 
smuggling drugs 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAI  FA.  —  Four  residents  of  Kiryat 
Ala  were  remanded  in  custody  by 
the  local  magistrate’s  court  yester¬ 
day  on  '  suspicion  of  smuggling 
dangerous  drugs  into  the  countiy 
from  Holland.  Police  said  the  four 
had  received  parcels  of  heroin  and 
hashish. 

Yosef  Pinto,  25,  was  ordered  held 
for  25  days,  his  wife  Shulamil.  21  for 
eight  days,  Yosef  Amur,  72  was 
remanded  for  seven  days  and  his 
son  Mas’oud  for  15  days. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 

LOUIS  CHISSiCK  vt 

The  funeral  will  take  place,  this  afternoon  {6.9.82)  at  the  Herzfiya  cemetery. 
Please  ascertain  time  by  phoning  (03)  293105  or  293106. 

Kathleen  Chissick 
Naomi  and  Kim  Chissick 
Sarah  and  Jonathan  Chissick 
Odile  and  David  Chissick 
and  the  grandchildren 
Fanny  Schiff  and  family 


Alain  Poher,  president  of  the  French  Senate,  drinks  a  toast  with 
Knesset  Speaker  Mea&bem  Savidor  at  his  hotel  in  Jerusalem  last  nighL 
Poher  arrived  yesterday  among  a  large  group  of  pilgrims,  indudvg  several 
former  French  parliamentarians.  He  said  he  was  here  in  a  private 
capacity  and  added:  “I  am  a  friend  of  Israel  and  I  shall  remain  one." 

(Yossi  Zamir,  Scoop  80) 

Agudat  Yisrael  sages  call  on 
Jews  to  boycott  El  Al 


.during  the  next  few  weeks,  a  period 
when  the  airline's  customers  in¬ 
clude  many  Jews  coming  to  spend 
the  holidays  ui  Israel. 

El  Al's  works  committees  said  in 
response  yesterday  that  the  boycott 
would  compel  many  Jews  to  use  air¬ 
lines  which  serve  non-kosher  food 
and  fly -on  the  Sabbath  anyway. 
Works  committees  spokesmen  Gabi 
Zahzman  said  the  workers  hoped 
the  public  would  support  El  AJ 
despite  the  pressure  of  the  Council 
of  Sages. 

"We  believe  the  public  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  boycotts  and  coer¬ 
cion,  and  understand  at  last  the 
truth  behind  the  motives  of  the 
ultra-orthodox  leaders,”  he  said. 


■,  By  SARAH  HONIG  \: 

•  Port  Political  Reporter 
HGLON.  —  Fofeign.  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  said  yesterday  that; 
while  Israel  appreciated  American., 
talk  of  guarantees,  demilitarized 
territory  and  security  arrangements, 
“we  don’t  need  .any  of  these- 
because  we  wiH  remain  in.  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza.  -We  will  settle 
there  and. look- out  Very  well  for  our 
own  defence,  requirements.*'. 

Shamir  was  replying  to  remarks 
made  a  few  hours  earlier  by  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultr  in 
reaction  to  Israel's  decision  to  set 
up  three  new- settlements.  Speaking 
before  members  of  the  local  Herat 
branchy  Shamir  also  accused,  the. 
Labour  party  of  “sabotaging  Israel's 
diplomatic  and  defence  struggle,", 
declared  that  Israel  would,  not  an¬ 
nex  the  territories  as  long  as  “the. 
other  sides  honour  the  Camp .  David 
accords,”  and  came  .out  against  ear¬ 
ly  elections. 

Replying  to  Shultz,  Shamir  said: 
“As  long  as  we  are  in  Judea, 
Samaria  and  Gaza,  there  is  no  need 
for  demilitarization,  because  we  dq  . 
not  threaten  the  security  of  .  any 
state  in  the  region.  Demilitarization'  ’ 
is  necessary  only  in  case  of  Arab 
rule.  But  anyone  who  knows  the  lay 


of  the  landiri  question  knows  that’ 
Judea,  Saniariaand  Gaza  can n ot  be. 
dennfharized. 

“This  is  not  the-  Sinai  deseit,* 
which  can  to?  easily  patrolled  and 
poHcecL  Herr  you  have  houses,  gaf-i 


.places,”  he  said.  .... 

..  He  went  op  to  say  that  President: 
:RonaId  Rcagstr “whose 
friendship  to  teelferret  indoizbT 
wrote  in  his  letter;  that  the  Arabs 
would  be  responsible  for  security  id 
Judea,  Samaria  rand  Gaza.  The 
question  is  not  only,  the  security  in 
those'  particular .'areas/ but  in' at  of 
Israel.  If  is  only  a  _mattfervof  a 
kaometre  here -and /there,'  and  the 
whole  country  is  too  small  for  suefaf- 
risks/he  said.  .  !  ■  • 

'  He  continued;  “This  is  not  (he 
first  .time  the  opposition  sabotaged 
Israel’s  diplomatic  .  defence  ef- 

forts  because  of.its  eag^rtess  and 
JmpaiieHceto  return  ib  power.  But 
this  is  not  how  they  will  secure  the 
votes  of  the  dimtoratp.”. 

He.  discounted  the  notion  of  early 
elections  in  the  wake  of -differences 
with  the.  U-S.  “This  is  the  time’ for 
internal  unity,  for  concentrating  our 
energy  and  rtruggles  with  outside 
forces  and  not  with  eiach  “other ;  - 
Elections  will,  be  held  at  the 
scheduled  tune  ”  fae  said.  • 


U.S.  Jewish  leaders  nof 
adopting  uniform  position 


WASHINGTON.  —  The 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations 
does  not  intend  to  take -any  posi¬ 
tions  on  such  sensitive  issues  as  .the 
creation  of  additional  Israeli  settle-, 
ments  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
or  on  the  nature  of  the  final  stat  us  of 
those  territories.  .  ' 

This  was  made  clear  ;by:.  Julius 
Berman,  chairman  of  the  ;umbrell»: 
Jewish  organization,  who  yesterday 
noted  that  the  36-member  body  in-  ' 
eludes  such,;  politically  disparate., 
organizations  as  the  Labour  Zionist 
Alliance,  Pioneer  Women;  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  on 
the  one  hand,,  and,  on;  the  .other, 
Herut.  the  ZionistOrganizatibn  of 
America  and  .  some  Orthodox 
groups  which  support  Gosh. 
Emunirn. 

Berman,  who  led  a  delegation  of . 
Jewish  leaders  to  a  meeting  with 
Secretary,  of  State  George  Shultz 


last  Thursday,  emerged  from  that 
session  tq  tell  reporters  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan’s  plan  was 
“’not  rortstroctive'*'  ~r  although  it 
contained  certain  positive  steps.  He 
had. two  complaints:  Ope,  it  altered 
the  earlier  U.S.  role  of  an  “honest 
broker**  by  taking  positions  on  the 
most'  sensitive  issues;  two,  it 
telescoped  America’s  final  positions 
in. -the  proposed  negotiations,  rather 
thsui  wowing  the  talks  to  continue 
step  by  step.  :  -  • 

Berman,  in  an  interview,  insisted 
that  the  Presidents’  Conference  as  a 
whole  was  uniiedin supporting  this 
stance.  He  conceded,- however;  that 
there  were  differences  within  the 
organization  on  the  other  conten- . 
tious  issues. \  ‘ 

Other  -  Jewish  leaders  said  •  the 
divisions  within  Israel  over  the 
Reagan' plan  were  spilling,  over  into 
the  American  Jtfwisb  com  munity  — 
&"  fact  well  known  to  the  Reagan 
Administration. 


MORE  SETELEME3SHS 

«  Hebron; Kochya, foutft  o£Guah  E 


fluenced  by.  fpjejgp  .dpci|gcpj3.;jiit#t 
“The  settlement  of  Eretz 
Yisrael,”  he  added,  “is  not  being 
made  for  provocation.  The  declared 
policies  of  the  U.S.  president  do  not 
encourage  us :  to:  increase  set¬ 
tlement.” 

-  Another  well-placed  source,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  that  .the  date  for 
yesterday’s  meeting  and  thc  agenda 
were  set  three  weeks  ago.  • 
Tehiya.  MK  Hanan,  JBorat  —  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  — 
joined  the  drive  to  quash  any  idea  of 
a  link  between  the  Reagan  tetter 
and  the  new  settlements. 

Speaking  from  Gush  Emunirn 
headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  Porat 
told  The  Post.thai  Israel  should  not 
bow  to  Reagan's  suggestions  but 
should  also  not  plunge  4nto  un¬ 
necessary  zealousness. 

•  The  three  settlements  where,  ac¬ 
tual  work  is  to  begin  are:  Susia,  in 
the  southern  sector  of  Mount 


Hepron;  Kocftya,  foutfi  o^Guah  Ety 
J^aon;  ancLGu&t,  nortWqfii.b^faaotal. 
A  goveminenrsqurce  said,IS2Qrail- 
lion  have  bcMi  “dUt  rtfulfcdd*fo^%ach 
of  the  threis  to  settle  50'  to  60 
families  in  the  first  rtag& 

The  committee  also  decided,  in 
principle,  to-  establish  Negohot, 
A  dor  a,  Omarim  and  Yaldn  in  the 
southern  area  of  Mount  Hebron, 
where  Jewish  settlement  is  relative-, 
ly  sparse.  A  settlement  will  also  be 
established  in  the  northern  Gaza 
Strip  for  former  Yarait  residents. 

Some  of  these  sites  —  Negohot, 
Adora  and  Yakut  —  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Nahal  units  ns  a  prelude 
to  civilian  settlements.  The  jPesrwas 
told.  !  ‘ 

-  Three  other  agricultural  settle¬ 
ments  —  Beit  Mirsim,  EsHkolot  and 
Yatir  Gimmel,  also  in  the  southern 
.  ..  sector  jof  Mount  Hebron  —  were 
not  approved  yesterday  as  the 
government  and  the  WZOhave  yet 
to  discuss  land  and  water  alloca¬ 
tions  for  them. 


§ 

am 
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By  ABRAHAM  .RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post- Reporter  ' 

Working  by  the  fight  of  -lamps 
strung  outside  their,  houses, .  resi- 
d  e  n  t  s  o  f  th  e'  /s  rh  a 1 1,  “  A  rib 
neighbourhood  ^nowh  in  East 
Jerusalem,  as. Era  Uozaiaboured  un~ 
01.  midnight  last  Friday  building  a 
road  and' support  walls.  VirtiiaJly  the 
entire  community,  participated  — 
elderly  men,  women  and  children 
moving  atones  and  'canning  pails  of 
cement..  -  •  ./  .. . 

■  Tire  project,  one  of  a  score  such 
-projects  presently  underway  in  East 
.  Jerusalem,  .fe  a  joint  effort  by  the 

municipality- and  local  residents  to 

overcome-  chronic"  budget  deficits 
through  self-help  enterprise. 

“We’re  providing  the  cement, 
gravel  and  planning/';  said  a 
jnunicipai  official  during  a  tour 


helps  Arab  neighbourhood  help  itself 

ll/Irll  Vf.«rti»rrlnv  1  .:.LL l -  J  U-j  i Lt-  . 


yesterday  of' the  neighbourhood, 
..-South. of  Silwan  in  the  Kidron  Val- 
.  Icy.  “They’re  providing  the  work." 

Mayor  Teddy  Kollek,  Talking  to 
residents  of  Ein  lloza,  said,  “I’m 
. .ready,  to  ieiid  all  the  residents  of 
Jerusalem  here  to  lake  this  as  a 
model;' 

Half  the  1S400.000  cost  of  the 
project  is  being  met  by  the 
municipality  and  half  by  the  resi¬ 
dents,  including  the.  cost  of  buying 
the  land  heeded  for  the  road. 

If  .these  projects  were  left  to  con- 
■"  ventionai  municipal  budgeting,  said 
Mauirice  Zilkha,  Kollek’s  adviser  on 
East  Jerusalem  affairs,  it  would  be 
years  before ‘they  could  be  carried 
■  out.  . 

The  idea  of  self-help  projects  is 
“  not  new  in  Jerusalem,  said  Kollek. 
It  had  been  used  by  the  British  and 
Jordanians  but  Israeli  bureaucracy 


.  had  been  unable  to  come  up  with  a 
legal  basis  for  such  joint  efforts  until 
municipality  lawyers  two  years  ago 
worked  their  way  through  the 
loopholes  of  the  law  and  figured  out 
how  it  could  be  done  through  local 
committees. 


money  invested  in  roads  or  sewers 
serve  far  fewer  people  than  in  more 
densely  settled  parts  of  the  city.  In 
joint  effort  a  the  local  community 
provides  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost,  but  often  considerably 
less. 


“The  advantages  are  tremen-  The  total  cast  of  these  projects  is 
dous.”  said  .  Kollek.  “Beyond  the  sometimes  a  quarter  or  less  of  what 
financial  savings  there  is  the  closer  *  they  would  be  if  given  out  to  con- 
relations  with  the  people."  In  addi-  vendor: al  bidding  by  contractors, 


relations  with  the  people."  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  closer  relation 
between  the  residents  and  their  en¬ 
vironment.  “This  road  they  have 
built  with  their  own  hands." 


since  the  residents  do  the  work 
themselves. 


While  the  municipality  continues 
to  execute  some  projects  in  East 
Jerusalem  entirely  on  its  own.  said 
ZUkha,  most  projects  in  the  area  are 
joint  efforts.  The  sprawled  nature  of 
much  of  East  Jerusalem  gives  low 
priority  to  municipal  efforts  since 


Talking  to  the  residents  of  Ein 
Uoza  yesterday,  Kollek  thanked 
them  for  their  personal  efforts  to 
improve  their  neighbourhood. 
"This  is  not  all  commoD  in  our  time 
when  everybody  is  accustomed  to 
demanding  things  From  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  municipality  rather  than 
doing  things  for  themselves." 


Israel 


•  By  WOLF  BLITZES 
Jerusalem  Post.  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  -—  An  editorial  in 
The  Washington  Post  yesterday 
welcomed  the  prospects  of  a  full- 
scale  debate  between  the  Likud-0  ed 
government  and  the  opposition 
Labour  Alignment.. 

-  "Such,  a  debate  is  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  way  Israel  can  .equip  itself 
to  deal  with  change,  and  it  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  achievement  of  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
dress  to  provoke  it.  It  is  no  surprise 
to  find  Labour  leader  Shimon  Peres 
seizing  the  issue.  The  American 
proposals  offer  a  responsible  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Begin  policies,  and 
They ;  are  grist,  for  the  mill  of  a 
responsible  opposition  party,  es¬ 
pecially  one  like  Labour  that 


believes  strongly  the  Ukud  coali¬ 
tion  has  .weakened  one  of  Israel’s 
basic  security  supports,  the 
American  connection,”  the 
.  editorial  said. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  con- 
tinues  to  receive  generally 
‘  favourable  press  reviews  on  his 
Middle  East  -peace  plan,  including 
from  some,  of  Israel’s  traditionally 
best  friends  in  the  U.S.  news  media. 
"Reagan  has  put  the  burden  of  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  move¬ 
ment  on  (Jordan’s  King)  Hussein," 
wrote'  syndicated  columnist  George 
Will-.  "Only  (Prime  Minister 
Menachem)  Begin  can  remove  Hus¬ 
sein’s  burden,  by  precipitous  and 
whoTesale  rejection  of  Reagan’s.. ap¬ 
proach,"  he  added. 


Sharon  'demands  arms  for  information’ 


'  By  WOLF  BLITZER 
-  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.. — Israel  is  said  to 
be  refusing  to  hand  over  military  in¬ 
telligence  gathered  in  Lebanon  to 
the  Americans  until  the  U.S.  Efts 
sanctions  on-  two  major  arms  ship¬ 
ments. 

'  Writing  in  The  New  York  Times, 
diplomatic .  correspondent.  Leslie 
Geft)  said  that  since  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon  the  U.S.  has  withheld  for¬ 
mal  notification  to  the  Congress  of 
an  additional- 75  F-16‘  fighters  to 
Israel. 

...  Washington  has  also  suspended 
delivery  of  cluster  bombs  to  Israel,’ 
aridi  late  last  year,  following  Israel’s 
decision  to  extend  its  tew  to  the 
Golan- Heights,  the  UJS.  suspended 
implementation  of  the  joint  U.S.- 


I-sraeT  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  on  strategic  cooperation. 

Gelb  said  that  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  had  informed  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar.  Weinberger  dur¬ 
ing  a  visit  here  two  weeks  ago  that 
Israel  would  delay  making  the  intel¬ 
ligence  available  to  the  U.S.  until 
those  American  sanctions  were 
lifted. 

After  noting  that  previous  Israeli 
sharing  of  military  intelligence  with 
Washington  was  considered  useful 
by  the  Americans,  Gdb  went  on  to 
quote  former  Nixon  administration 
officials  as  saying  that  "Israeli 
military  intelligence  provided  after 
the  1973  war  was  dwarfed  by  the 
data  that  President  Anwar  Sadat  of 
Egypt  later  provided.” 


doing  their  job 


JyJMJiCHAL,  XUJ^LMAN 
-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Tel  Aviv  police 
have  failed  to  perform  their  duty  in 
keeping  law  and-  order,  Mayor 
Shksrao  Lahat  charged  after  wailing 
an  hour  for  the- police,  to  open  the 
GaH  school  in  Neve  Zahal  and  to 
prevent  ,  protesting  local  parents 
from  blocking'  the  school's 
entrance.  t  The  parents  launched 
(heir  action  rince  the  opening  of  the 
schoofyear  last  week.  .  . 

“I  will  not  fight  with  parents  to 
maintain  the  law.  it's  the  police's 
job  To  do  that,"  Lahat  said  yester¬ 
day:  He  noted  that  the  police  have 
not  intervened  in  the  dispute 
between"  the  city- and  the  parents 
despite  a  court .  injunction  forbid¬ 
ding  the  parents  to  disrupt  studies  in 
fiywaiy."7  “  -•  -. 

..But  Tel  Aviv  district  police  com- 
mandcr  Nftzav  Avraham  Turgeman 


said  Tw  kad  never  seen  the  court  in¬ 
junction,  and  that  as  far  as  fie  Was 
concerned,  no  offence  had  been 
committed  by  the  parents  because 
the  police  had  received  no  com¬ 
plaints. 

"Lahat  can't  tell  me  what  to  do," 
Turgeman  said  in  response  to  the 
mayor's  charges.  ''According  to  my 
policy,  we  shall  intervene  only  in 
case  of  a  violent  disturbance  or 
damage  to  property." 

The  parents^  committee  of  the 
Galil  school  yesterday  announced 
they  would  continue  to  keep  their 
children  away  from  school  until  the 
city  changes  its  decision  to  bus  the 
quarter’s  first-grade  pupils  to  a 
school  in  the  Hatikva  quarter. 


Navon  takes  200 
chances  in  MDA  lottery 


Box  of  25  cartridgas. 
..  Winchester  or 
Black  Bazooka 

Only 
IS  T2C 


Big  reduction  for 
*  short  period! . 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

President  Yitzhak  Navon  yester¬ 
day  bought  the  first  200  tickets  in 
the  Magen  David  Adorn  annual  lot¬ 
tery,  which  will  end  with  a  drawing 
for  24,207  {sizes  on  November  9. 

•  At  a. ceremony  in  Beit  Hanassi, 
Navon  was  introduced  to  out¬ 
standing  Magen  David  Adorn 
volunteers  of  the  past  year. 

The  first-aid  service  has  printed 
three  million-  tickets  —  two  million 
of  them  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  homes. 
Each  ticket  costs  IS25,  and  the  four- 
ticket  booklet,  which  includes  a 
bonus  ticket  for  the  drawing  of  a 
prize  automobile,  costs  IS  100. 
T^mong  the  top  prizes  in  the  lottery 
are  10  cars,  three  savings  cer¬ 
tificates  worth  IS 100,000  and  round- 
trip  airiine  tickets  to  the  U.S. 

Navon,  addressing  the  Magen 
David  Adorn  volunteers,  proposed 
that  all  candidates  for  drivers’ 
licences  be  required  to  pass  psy¬ 
chological  and  psycho-technic  tests , 
in  addition  to  the  theoretical  and 
practical  driving  exams. 

A  driving  licence,  Navon  said,  is 
like  a  licence  for  using  a  weapon, 
.  since  a  car  is  a  potential  killer.  He 
also  noted  that  pedestrians  are  not 
careful  enough  in  crossing  the  road. 


X  and  MICHLIA* 


NEW  LINE.  —  The  Zim  Carmel,  a 
new  container  ship  of  the  Zim  com¬ 
pany,  arrived  yesterday  in  Eilat  Port 
-on  her  maiden  voyage  on  the  new 
line  between  Eilat  and  ports  in  the 
Far  East,  mainly  Singapore  and 
Hongkpng. 


Another  columnist.  Joseph  Kraft, 
charged  that  Israel’s  refusal  to  live 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  Camp  David 
accords  actually  made  the  Reagan 
proposals  inevitable. 


SHULTZ 


to  worry -about  your  security.  -ItY 
veiy  nafufaT ”  -  '*  - 


Shultz,  balanced  his  support  for 
Israel’s  security  concerns  with  a 
strong  defence  of  Reagan's  Middle 
East  peace  plan.  The  secretary  ex¬ 
pressed  hope  that  Israel  would 
reconsider  its  initial  rejection,  ad¬ 
ding  that  support  from  Jordan  and 
other  Arab  states  would,  of  course, 
go  a  long  way  toward  winning  a 
more  positive  Israeli  response. 

A  fa  v  o  u  rable  A  rab  resp  onse 
would  in  itself  result  in  automatic 
pressure  on  Israel  to  change  its  posi- 
tion,  he  said,  insisting  that 
Washington  had  no  plans  to  use 
U.S.  economic  and  military  as¬ 
sistance  as  leverage  on  Israel.. 

Shultz  also  strongly  denied  that 
the  Reagan  plans  were  advanced  to 
try  to  help  the  opposition  Labour- 
Mapam  Alignment  topple  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin's 
government 

“No,”  Shultz  said,  “absolutely 
not.  The  construction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Israel  and  who  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  Israel  is  the 
business  of  the  people  of  Israel.  We 
don't  have  any  views  on  that.  That’s 
their  business  —  not  our  business. 
The  president's  proposals  were 
designed  to  put  forward  things  that 
he  thought  were  just  and  fair  and 
likely  to  belp  bring  about  a  uegotia- 
-  tion  and  a  peaceful  result  in  the 
area.  That  was  the  standard  by 
which  he  judged  what  should  be  put 
forward." 

Shultz  also  said  that  the  U.S. 
Marines  will  leave  Beirut  as 
scheduled  on  September  10. 
Despite  some  recent  righting  in¬ 
volving  Israeli  forces,  “I  think  that 
everybody  is  ready  for  peace  at  this 
point.”  Shultz  said  it  was  absolutely 
essential  for  a  strong  central 
government  in  Lebanon  to  emerge. 
He  once  again  welcomed  the 
prospect  of  a  peace  treaty  between 
Lebanon  and  Israel.  It  would  be 
“very  desirable,”  he  said. 

On  the  subject  of  arms  supplies  to 
Israel,  he  added  that  President 
Reagan  will  decide  when  to  go 
forward  with  the  sale  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  75  F-16s  to  Israel.  Shultz 
said  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
Israel  to  hold  up  the  sharing  of  intel¬ 
ligence  information  from  the  recent 
fighting  in  Lebanon  in  exchange  for 
a  release  of  the  F-I6S.  “I  don't  think 
you  set  up  that  trade,”  he  said,  mak¬ 
ing  no  commitment  when  the  F-16 
sale  will  be  made.  The  secretary  did 
say  that  the  U.S.  expects  to  “learn  a 
lot”  from  Israel  about  the  recent 
war. 


proposals  are  a  “favour  to  Israel.” 
They  represent  “the  best  offer  any 
Israeli  government  is  ever  likely  to 
get  from  an  American  president.  ” 


“The  government  of  Menachem 
Begin,  however,  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Camp  David 
guarantee  of  ‘autonomy*  for  the 
Palestinians,"  he  said.  “It  has  main¬ 
tained  an  increasingly  tough  oc¬ 
cupation  in  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza  Strip.  It  has  relentlessly  driven 
Jewish  settlements  into  the  heart  of 
overwhelmingly  Arab  towns,  lt  has 
deposed  elected  officials,  and 
blustered  about  outright- annexation 
of  the  whole  territory.” 

Kraft  insisted  that  the  Reagan 


Washington  Post  writer  Lawrence 
Meyer  went  one  step  further: 
"President  Reagan's  Middle  East 
proposals,”  he  said,  “are  ihe  open¬ 
ing  shot  in  the  campaign  to  pry 
Menachem  Begin  from  power. 


Five  Israeli  dogs  this  week  shared  first  place  with  a  team  of  South  African  dogs  in  a  working 
dogs'  competition  held  by  the  Goldfields  Kennel  Club  in  South  Africa.  The  team,  headed  by 
army  dog  trainer  Moshe  Engieberg,  was  flown  to  South  Africa  by  the  competition’s  sponsor, 
Dogmor  dog  food  manufacturers.  The  animals  competed  in  such  skills  as  controlled  search, 
agility  and  scent  discrimination.  The  team,  which  received  wide  media  coverage  in  South  Africa, 
is  due  to  return  to  Israel  tomorrow.  In  the  picture,  Avi  Trasikant  urges  on  his  giant  schnauzer 
Zed  as  he  leaps  through  a  triple  fire  hoop  in  training  preceding  the  team’s  departure. 

(Report  bs  Michal  Yudelman.  picture  by  Israel  Simionskt.  Israel  Sunt 


"The  tactical  brilliance  of 
Reagan’s  plan  to  get  matters  off 
dead  centre  was  that  it  isolated  not 
the  State  of  Israel,  but  its  present 
government.  For  that  reason,  (he 
proposal  will  gain  support  from  that 
part  of  the  American  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  that  wasn’t  enthusiastic 
about  Begin  in  the  first  place.” 


t  (Continued  from  Page  One) 

deliberately  and  personally  inserted 
several  passages  into  his  Middle 
East  speech  last  week  to  underscore 
U.S.  concern  for  Israeli  security. 

Shultz  cited  the  following  pas¬ 
sage,  included  in  Reagan's  speech 
as  a  las),  minute  insert:  “In  the  pre- 
1967  borders,  Israel  was-  barely  10 
miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point. 
The  bulk  of  Israel’s  population  lived 
within  artillery  range  of  hostile 
Arab  armies.  I  am  not  about  to  ask 
Israel  to  live  that  way  again.” 

The  secretary  yesterday 
elaborated  on  that  concern  for 
Israeli  security.  He  said  security  has 
been  a  concern  of  Israel  “and 
rightly  so."  He  continued:  “If  you 
are  a  very  small  country  and  you  are 
surrounded  by  hostile  states  — 
states  that  say  that  they  don’t  agree 
with  your  existence  —  you’re  bound 


Experts  trying  to  block 
huge  ofl  slick  in  Kishon 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  Pollution  experts  are 
drawing  up  plans  to  prevent  a  large 
oil  slick,  moving  slowly  down  the 
Kishon  River,  from  reaching  the  sea 
at  Haifa  Bay  and  spoiling  beaches. 

Officials  from  the  Environmental 
Protection  Service  and  contractors 
visited  the  site  yesterday  to  map  out 
their  campaign.  They  hope  to  stop 
the  slick —  containing  an  estimated 
10  tons  of  crude  oil  —  at  a  narrow 
point  of  the  river  where  it  can  be 
reached  from  the  bank  by  bull¬ 
dozers  and  cranes  that  would  scoop 
it  up  for  loading  onto  trucks. 

The  cause  of  the  slick,  which  is 
believed  to  have  originated  several 
kilometres  upstream  near  an  in¬ 
dustrial  area,  is  being  investigated. 


Savidor  to  U.S. 
as  guest  of  Congress 

Post  Knesset  Reporter 

Knesset  Speaker  Menachem 
Savidor  is  due  to  leave  today  for  a 
two-week  trip  to  the  U.S.  as  guest  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Thomas  P. 
O’Neill. 

Savidor’s  schedule  includes  ap¬ 
pearances  before  the  House  and 
Senate  foreign  affairs  committees,  a 
meeting  with  the  leaders  of  Chris¬ 
tians  for  Zion,  receptions  by  New 
York  Mayor  Edward  Koch  and  by 
Congressman  Robert  Dornan  of 
California,  who  visited  here  last 
month. 

Savidor  will  also  address  as¬ 
semblies  of  the  Aliya  Movement  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  deliver 
the  opening  lecture  of  the  season  at 
the  Herzl  Institute  in  New  York, 
and  appear  on  television. 


Executive  moves  due  at  TV,  army  radio 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Gaiei  Zahal  director  Zvi  Shapiro 
is  to  be  named  programme  director 
of  Israel  TV,  and  TV  defence  cor¬ 
respondent  Ron  Ben-Yishai  is  to 
replace  him  at  the  army  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  The  Jerusalem  Post  has 
learned. 

Shapiro's  appointment  was  made 
mofe  certain  over  the  weekend 
when  the  TV  staff  council  decided 
to  withdraw  its  opposition  to  it.  The 
council  had  resisted  his  appoint¬ 
ment  since  he  won  the  Broadcasting 
Authority's  tender  for  the  program¬ 
ming  job  last  January. 

TV  staffers  had  been  opposed  to 
Shapiro  because  he  came  from  out¬ 
side  TV  House.  The  council 
reportedly  dropped  its  opposition  in 
view  of  the  operating  problems  in 


the  department  caused  by  the  lack 
of  a  regular  head  of  programming. 

Ben-Yishai,  who  was  offered  the 
Gaiei  Zahal  directorship  by 
Defence  Ministry  officials,  said  that 
he  would  not  fight  for  the  job  if  it 
meant  pushing  Shapiro  out.  Talk  of 
replacing  Shapiro  coincided  with 
reports  of  “witchhunts"  by  Defence 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  against  Gaiei 
Zahal  staffers. 

Aharon  Papo.  a  Likud  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  Broadcasting 
Authority  board  of  directors,  in¬ 
tends  to  call  for  a  new  tender  to  fill 
the  position  of  TV  programming 
director,  citing  newspaper  stories 
(hat  alleged  Shapiro  has  a 
“Hashomer  Hatza’ir  background,” 
But  an  authority  source  asserted 
yesterday  that  Shapiro  won  an  of¬ 
ficial  tender  that  cannot  be 
revoked. 


Jerusalem  municipality  warning  after  rabid  fox  killed 


AWARD.  ■—  Ora  Arad,  a  girl  soldier 
of  Yemenite  origin,  has  been  given 
an  outstanding  student’s  award  for 
German  studies  by  the  Kfar  Sava 
Goethe  Institute,  sponsored  bv  the 
German  Embassy. 


A  rabies-infected  ftft  was  killed 
by  patrol  dogs  yesterday  at 
Jerusalem’s  A  tarot  Airport.  A 
municipality  spokesman  said  rein¬ 
forced  teams  of  the  Veterinary  Ser¬ 
vice  would  be  patrolling  the  area- 


The  municipality  warns  all  dog 
owners  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airport 
to  follow  regulations  concerning 
leashing  and  muzzling  Lheir  pets, 
and  to  make  sure  the  animals  are 
vaccinated.!  Ilim) 


Participating 
Companies: 
Azorim  Construction, 
El  ram.  Gad,  Zacharia 
Drucker,  Diur  B.P.  Sotel 
Boneh,  Israel  Brothers, 
Hefziba,  Yuval  Gad, 
M.  Aviv,  Matityahu  Lifshitz 
Mishab,  Makom 
Batzameret,  Ramet, 
Rassco,  Sagy,  Shikun 
Upituah,  Bank  Tefahot, 
Bank  Leumi 
Lemishkanta'ot,  Ministry 
of  Construction  and 
Housing. 


Building  Sites: 

Gilo,  Ramot,  Nof  Ramot, 
Ramata,  Maaleh  Adumim, 
Mevaseret  Yerushalayim, 
Mevaseret  Zion,  Shechunat  Har 
Nof,  San  Simon,  Mishkenot 
Pe'er,  Givat  Oranim  (San 
Simon),  North  Jerusalem,  Neve 
Granot,  Givat  Ze'ev,  Efrat, 

Neve  Yaacov,  Mitzpeh- 
Menahem,  Mekor  Haim#  Ramot 
Polin,  Armon  Hanatziv.  Also 
offered:  residences  of  all  types 
—  cottages  and  penthouses  in 
the  north  and  south  of  the 
country,  the  central  district, 
and  beyond  the  green  fine. 


THE  BEST  BUILDING  COMPANIES  UNDER  ONE  ROOF -ALL  TYPES  OF  APARTMENT 
ALL  PRICE  RANGES  FINANCING -MORTGAGES -DISCOUNTS -INFORMATION 


The  Fair  is  open  Monday,Tuesday,Wednesday,  Thursday,  6*9.9.82, 4.00  -8.30  p.m. 
Binyenei  Ha’uma,  Pincus  Hall.  Entry  by  the  bridge. 
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China  to  abolish  post  of  chairman 


SAT.  -SCHOLASTIC 
APTITUDE  TEST 

Admission  to  a  university  in  the 
United  States  depends  on  high 
scores  on  the  S.A.T.'s.  The  test 
covers  verbal  abilities,  written 
English  and  mathematics.  It  will 
be  given  in  Israel  four  times, 
beginning  in  November.  Highly 
competent,  patient,  professional 
former  American  teachers  offer 
a  5  hour  a  week.  30  hour 
course.  This,  plus  approximately 
30  hours  of  work  at  Home  will 
thoroughly  prepare  a  serious 
student  for  the  test.  Your 
particular  problems  will  be 
analyzed  and  you  will  be  given 
individual  and  abundant  help. 
New.  small  classes  start  in 
October.  Places  are  limited  — 
register  now.  Fee  —  SI  SO 
(shekel  equivalent)  all  materials 
included.  Call  Murray  Safran  — 
02-812850 
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HAGGIM 

TRAVEL 

SPECIALS 


Package  tours  to  Sicily.  France. 
England.  Monte  Carlo.  Greece, 
etc.  Costa  del  Sol.  one  week, 
flight  plus  accommodation,  all 
inclusive  from  S399.  8  day 
mini-trip  to  Italy.  S708  all  in¬ 
clusive.  Special  holiday  return 
flights  London  S325;  Naples 
$265;  New  York  S649; 
Copenhagen  S399.  ZION 
TOURS.  23  Hillel  Street  (next  to 
Shamai  Street  Post*  Office).  02- 
233326/7/8.  Open  8.30  a.m.— 
6.30  p.m.  every  day  and  8.30 
a.m. —  1  p.m.  Wednesday  and 
Friday. 
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7,  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536.  Jerusalem 

NEW!  NEW!  AT 
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Rosfr  Hashana  and'  autumn 
fashions  from  Israel's  Adam  and 
Eve.  Alaska  Sportlife.  Papco, 
Baruch.  Modelina  and  other  top 
houses  vie  with  the  latest  im¬ 
ports  from  New  York,  London 
and  Paris.  BENJIE.  fast 
becoming  Israel’s  leading  store 
for  exclusive  women's  wear  in¬ 
vites  you  to  view  her  exciting 
collection  of  dresses,  shins, 
blouses,  maternity  clothes  and 
accessories.  Special  discount 
for  the  wedding,  for  brides  and 
their  families.  BENJIE  with  fair 
prices  and  individual  service 
caters  especially  for  the 
religious  woman,  but  not  ex¬ 
clusively  so.  BENJIE.  now  also 
from  1st  Sept,  in  Bnei  Brak  at 
108  Rehov  Rabbi  Akiva  (8.30- 
1:  4-8)  and  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
City  Tower,  next  to  Hamashbir. 
7th  Floor.  Suite  708.  Tel.  02- 
247053.  Open  every  day  9  a.m. 
till  9  p.m.  Friday  till  noon.  Satur¬ 
day  night  fervour  : —  starts  one 
hour  after  Shabbat  closes- 

T-SHIRTS 

WE  PRINT  RUSH  ORDERS 
FOR  YOUTH  &  TOUR 
GROUPS.  SCH00I5,  ARMY 
UNITS.  WEDDINGS, 
BARMTIYVAHS  ETC. 

Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a  T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We,  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a  variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1  to 
10,000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs,  tour  groups,  a 
speciality.  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you're  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags,  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East. 
LORD  KITSCH,  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hillel. 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre,  Eilat. 


THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

A  perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


©SPORT  HYGIENE, 
No  1.  ON  THE 
SPORT  SCENE 

Mums  and  dads  wanting  the 
best  for  their  budding  Mickey 
Berkovitzes  and  Shlomo 
Glicksteins  rely  on  advice  from 
the  knowledgable  staff  of 
SPORT  HYGIENE  the  capital's 
oldest  sports  outfitters.  Training, 
■gym  and  tennis  shoes  from 
Adidas  (ROM  style  at  special 
price).  Puma  and  Lotto,  school 
T-shirts,  school  bags,  gym 
shorts,  track  suits,  socks  etc.  all 
from  the  best  brands.  Every  kind 
of  sports  equipment  and 
accessories,  plus  a  large 
selection  of  leisure  clothes  from 
LaCoste.  FU's  etc.  Super  sale  of 
jeans.  SPORT  HYGIENE,  most 
preferred  store  1982.  5 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA.  8.30- 
1.  4-7.  Friday  8.30-2.  Tel. 
222684 


NAME  OF 

Whether  it's  Yehudit.  Michael. 
Sharon,  or  David  or  whatever, 
make  sure  you  have  it  crafted  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Hebrew  and/or 
English,  on  a  ring,  a  necklace, 
bracelet  or  chain  at 
BALTINESTER  BROTHERS. 
Jerusalem's  leading  Judaica  gift 
shop.  Hundreds  of  items  to, 
‘  choose  from.  Ethnic  and  other 
jewelry,  mezzuzot.  shofarim. 
silverware,  seder  plates, 
menorahs.  kiddush  cups,  knitted 
kippot  (names  to  order)  and 
much  more.  BALTINESTER 
BROTHERS.  Judaica  and  Israeli 
gifts'  31  JAFFA  RD  Tel. 
222967.  Open  9-1. 4-7.  Fridays 
till  2.  10%  off  for  students. 
Special  discount  for  groups. 


STARTLING  ^ 

REDUCTIONS 

is  the  name  of 

the  game  for  a  — 

wide  range  of  VAUIfilUjl. 
CANAAN  ladies  1982  summer 
fashions  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA. 
near  Beit  Shemesh.  Drop  by  and 
view  their  collection  of  dresses, 
blouses,  skirts  and  trousers. 
Also  a  delightful  selection  of 
children's  wear  and  original 
hand  made  dolls.  OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A  WEEK.  10  a.m.  till  4 
p.m.  Fridays  till  noon. 
VISA/ISRACARD  accepted. 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beil 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-91  1981 

HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 

.*!  .Vi 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
Cream  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie,  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a  few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton’s  own  "take 
out"  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea.  or  just  feeling  a  little  self- 
indulgent?  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  day  from  10  a.m  till  mid¬ 
night.  Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext.  3220 

HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS,, 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Bank  Leumi,  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi¬ 
dents.  and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a  Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 

maximum  interest  (tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David,  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking  ' 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street,  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227471/2/3/4. 


30%  OFF  AT  CLASS 

They're  selling  off  very  fast'  at 
Class.  Tea  sets,  dinner  services, 
individual  soup  dishes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  blintze  and 
souffle  dishes  (oven  and 
dishwasher  proof)  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Rice  paper  lamp 
shades,  planters,  bentwood 
clothes  stands,  wood  ware  from 
the.Philiptnes,  custom  designed 
cutlery  from  Japan,  decorative 
tinware,  biscuit  barrels  etc.  from 
England,  glasses  and  jugs  from 
Spam,  place  mats  etc.  Come  see 
today,  cause  they're  selling  fast  i 
at  CLASS.  Up  to  30%  off. 


class 


9  HELENE  HAMALKA.. 
iTefahot  Bldg,  corner 
Horkonos)  Sun-Thur  9-1.  4-7. 
Friday  9-1.30.  Tel.  222612. 


GOOD  NEWS 
FOR  WEARY 
SHOPPERS 


Gift  shopping  fpr  folks  back 
home  after  touring  Israel? 
Looking  for  Holy  Land 
souvenirs?  Buying  Rosh 
Hashana  presents  for  family  and 
friends?  The  gifts  will  be  longer 
lasting  and  less  expensive  if 
they're  official  commemorative 
coins  and  medals  from  Israel. 
Celebrating  milestones  in 
Jewish  and  Israeli  history  the 
selection  is  endless  —  Shema 
Yisrael.  The  Temple  Mount. 
Gates  of  Jerusalem.  Bar 
Mitzvah.  The  Wedding.  Pidyon 
HaBen  etc.  etc.  They  start  from 
as  little  as  S2  for  the  official 
uncirculated  set  of  Israeli  coins 
in  a  plastic  wallet  to  artistic  gold 
medals  set  in  velvet  lined  olive 
wood  boxes.  And  best  of  all. 
they  fit  easily  into  your  pocket 
or  handbag  See  for  yourself  at 
Topaz  121  Dizengoff  TA; 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Stanek  Jerusalem  Hilton.  Tel 
Aviv  Hilton;  Tape  Tours 
Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra:  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat:  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo.  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8  Herzl 
Haifa;  Joseph  8c  Brothers  Ben- 
Yehuda  1  Jerusalem.  Omega- 
Tissot  Shop  Ben-Gurion  Air¬ 
port;  The  Israel  Museum  Shop 
Jerusalem;  Israel  Government 
Coins  &  Medals  5  Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem.  3  Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


ANCO 


High  quality  E  ur  o  p  e  a  n 
technology  plus  a  first  class 
design  team  has  produced  a 
sink  unit  for  the  year  2000. 
BLANCO  sink  units  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  they're  in 
superchromed  stainless  steel; 
enamelled  through  and  through 
m  a  fabulous  colour  range;  in 
metal  and  silicone  for  extra 
strength.  The  BLANCO  sink  unit 
also  comes  twinned  for  the  ob¬ 
servant.  with  a  removable 
basket  for  draining  vegetables 
etc.,  with  fitted  chopping  board, 
drainer  board,  and  other  useful 
accessories.  IF  YOU  BUY  A 
MABAT  KITCHEN  DURING 
SEPTEMBER.  GANS  WILL 
GIVE  YOU  A  VOUCHER  FOR  1 
10%  OF  THE  PRICE  OF  THE  i 
KITCHEN  TO  BE  USED  FOR 
BUYING  A  BLANCO  SINK 
UNIT  AND  KWC  TAPS. 
Thinking  of  modernising  your 
kitchen?  First  of  ail  drop  in  and 
see  the  sink  unit  of  the  future. 
BLANCO  and  KWC  taps.  At 
GANS.  the  one-stop  home  fur¬ 
nishing  store.  61  REHOV  HER¬ 
ZOG  (by  Neve  Granotl.  Sunday- 
Thursday  9-1.  4-7.  Friday  9-1. 
Tel  02~‘-669592/3. 


NOW  30%  OFF 
1983  MODUS  OF 
CEHDRKN’S  FURNITURE 

Budget  "conscious  parents  can 
now  re-do  the  kids  rooms  with 
quality  furniture  thanks  to  RIM's 
special  holiday  offer  —  30% 
OFF.  Drop  in  at  a  RIM  store  and 
view  their  wonderful  collection 
of  modular  youth  and  children's 
furniture  with  the  new  1983 
European  look.  They've 
comfortable  beds  with  storage 
drawers,  (round  corners  to  avoid 
bruises),  work  desks,  library 
shelving  units,  a  variety  of 
cupboards  and  more.  The  "build 
as  they  grovv"  modular  units 
enable  you  to  extend  the 
combinations  as  the  need  R 
arises.  And  remember,  all  RIM 
furniture  comes  with  their 
renowned  5  year  guarantee. 
See  for  yourself  at  any  RIM 
store,  and  best  of  all  there's  a 
30%  special  introductory 
holiday  reduction.  You're  sure 
with  RIM. 


PEKING  (Reuter).  —  The  Chinese 
Communist  Party,  in  another  major 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung,  has  announced  that  it  will 
soon  abolish  the  Lop  post  of 
chairman  and  be  led  instead  by  a 
general  secretary. 

Party  leader  Hu  Yaobang,  who 
now  holds  both  posts,  told  the  12th 
Communist  Party  Congress  the 
chairmanship  would  be  abolished 
under  a  new  party  constitution  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  adopted  lute  this  week. 

Chairman  Hu  also  disclosed  plans 
for  a  gradual  but  thorough  purge  of 
corrupt  officials  and  extreme  leftists 
From  the  party  starting  at  the  end  of 
1983.  He  said  the  “rectification 


calls  for 
full  strike 

LUBTN,  Poland.  —  As  thousands 
yesterday  attended  a  solemn 
memorial  mass  for  two  local 
workers  shot  dead  in  last  week's 
riots,  the  Solidarity  underground 
called  on  area  factories  to  gear  up 
for  a  general  strike  protesting  the 
deaths. 

In  the  underground's  first 
response  to  the  nationwide  riots 
that  marked  Solidarity's  second  an¬ 
niversary  Tuesday  —  and  left  four 
dead  —  fugitive  activists  called  also 
for  a'  moment  of  silence,  on 
September  9  to  mourn  the  victims. 

“We  express  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  for  the  working 
people  of  Wroclaw  and  Lower 
Silesia  who.  risking  the  loss  of 
freedom  health  and  life,  took  part  in 
a  great  number  of  street 
demonstrations."  said  a  statement 
by  fugitive  Wroclaw  underground 
leader  Wladyslaw  Frasyniuk  and 
two  other  underground  activists. 

The  appeal  served  notice  that  the 
underground  would  keep  up  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  authorities,  who  have 
branded  the  demonstrations  a 
"fiasco"  and  categorically  rejected 
dialogue  with  Solidarity  leaders. 

And  the  move  could  initiate  a 
new  chapter  of  more  polarized  and 
possibly  more  violent  conflict 
between  the  underground  and  the 
authorities. 

Lubin,  a  copper-mining  centre  of 
68,000  not  far  from  a  big  Soviet 
military  base,  remained  tense  but 
calm  as  beefed  up  security  forces  a 
maintained  a  low  profile. 

About  4,000  residents  spilled  out 
of  the  local  church,  whose  walls 
were  pockmarked  by  bullets  from 
Tuesday’s  shooting,  for  a  memorial 
mass  for  Mieczyslaw  Pozniak  and 
Andrzej  Trajkowski.  shot  dead  in 
the  clashes.  .  '  '  * 

Local  sources  said  Lhat  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  two  dead  workers,  a  third 
man.  Jerzy  Adamowiez.  was  in 
critical  condition  in  a  local  hospital. 
Although  many  people  claim  five 
people  died  Tuesday,  the 
authorities  say  there  were  two. 

Many  people  attending  the 
funerals  for  the  two  men  Friday  and 
Saturday  wept  openly,  and  a  cross 
placed  at  Pozniak's  grave  said  “He 
was  killed  by  Zomo.”  or  the  riot 
police.  Both  funerals  ended  quietly.' 

The  priest  repeated  the  urgent 
appeal  for  calm  issued  last  Sunday 
by  Poland’s  bishops  and  read  out  in 
churches  all  over  the  country. 
“These  words  are  still  meaningful,” 
he  said.  “An  abyss  between  the 
authorities  and  the  people  is  grow¬ 
ing  and  there  is  urgent  need  for 
reconciliation.” 

He  appealed  to  the  congregation 
to  bring  bullets  and  cartridges  they 
have  found  to  the  vicar’s  house  in 
order  to  help  military  authorities 
conduct  a  complete  investigation 
into  the  shooting.  He  promised  the 
investigation  would  be  "a  fair  one.” 

In  Warsaw,  Generai  W'ojciech 
Jaruzelski  yesterday  led  those  pay¬ 
ing  their  last  respects  to  former 
Communist  leader  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  whose  body  lay  in  slate  in 
the  Sejm  (parliament)  building. 
Gomulka  died  of  cancer  lost 
Wednesday  aged  77. 

A  file  of  mourners,  most  of  them 
elderly  men.  walked  past  the  simple 
wooden  coffin  bearing  the  body  of 
the  man  who  swept  to  power  on  a 
wave  of  popularity  in  1956.  but  was 
ousted  amid  food  price  riots  m  1970. 
(UPI.  AP.  Reuter) 


OPEC  body  backs 
oil  price  rise 

BAHRAIN  (Reuter).  —  OPEC  ex¬ 
perts,  meeting  after  Saudi  Arabia 
warned  that  high-quality  oil  prices 
had  to  rise  quickly  if  the  kingdom 
was-  to  continue  defending  the 
group's  base  tariff  of  S34  a  barrel, 
have  backed  an  increase  of  up  to 
S2.30  a  barrel,  the  Middle  Easr 
Economic  Survey  (MEES)  said 
yesterday. 

The  Nicosia-Based  MEES  said  a 
majority  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  ex¬ 
pert  committee  thought  the  price  of 
extra-light  African  crudes  should 
rise  to  between  S37  and  S38.50  a 
barrel. 

The  committee,  which  met  last 
week  in  Vienna,  will  recommend  lu 
OPEC's  market  monitoring  com¬ 
mittee  in  Abu  Dhabi  on  September 
20  that  the  differential  —  the  price 
variation  around  the  base  price  to 
allow  for  quality  —  should  be  in¬ 
creased  on  African  crudes  by  SI. 50 
to  S2.30  from  SI. 50  now. 


CINEMA.  —  Pakistan  may  lift  a  30- 
year-old  ban  on  the  import  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  Indian  films.  Minister  of 
Culture  Niaz  Mohammad  Arbab 
said  Saturday. 


campaign"  would  take  three,  year? 
to  implement. 

The  news  of- the  abolition,  of  the. 
chairmanship,  the  most  symbolic 
action  taken  to  reduce  .MaoVin- 
fiuence  since  the  founder  of  The 
People's  Republic  died  in  1976,  was 
kept  quiet  for  five  days  by.  the; 
government-controlled  media. 

The  New  China  News.  Agency, 
said  yesterday  it  was  announced'  by 
Hu  in  a  major  policy  speech  when 
the  congress  opened  last  Wednes¬ 
day. 

What  differences  the  changes  will, 
mean  to  the  power  structure  will  not 
be  clear  until  a  major  leadership' 


reshuffle; is  announced  latejrdciring 
the  l(May  meeting.  .  v 
Chairman  Hu  said  the .  standing, 
committee  of  the  Politburo  would 
conti  nue  to  exist  but  "there  was  no 
indication  of  who  would  be  on  it. 

This  body  is  :the  party's  “inner 
cabinet”  and  at  present  consists  qf 
the  top  seven  in  the  hierarchy  —  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairmen,  whose 
jobs  are  to  be;  abolished 

He  confirmed  that  the  congress: 
would  set  up  a  "central  council  of 
advisers”  on.  which  to  place  aging 
but  still. respected  leaders  who 
would  withdraw  from  the  front  line 
to  make  room  lor  younger  and  more 
able  men.  -  . 


Douglas  Bader,  legless  ace. 
of  the  RAF,  dies  at  age  72 


LONDON  (Reuter).  —  Sir  Douglas 
Bader,  Britain's  legless  fighter  pilot 
who  became  a  legend  for  Ms  World 
War  II  exploits,  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  72.  - 

.  Bader  lost  both  legs  in  a  flying  ac¬ 
cident  in  1931,  but  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  was  back  in  the 
cockpit  as  the  pilot  of  a  Spitfire 
fighter  plane. 

He  destroyed  an  esti rated  30 
enemy  planes,  of  which  22  were  of¬ 
ficially  confirmed,  and  escaped  four 
times  from  German  prisoner-of-war 
camps. 

Bader’s  larger-than-life  bravado 
helped  to  make  him  Britain's  most 
famous  pilot. 

When  be  crashed  doing 
acrobatics  in  1931,  a  steward  ran  to 
the  wrecked  aircraft  with  a  glass  of 
brandy.  Bader  waved  him  away, 
saying  he  did  not  drink.  Catching 
sight  of  Bader's  mangled  legs,  the 
steward  then  gulped  the  brandy 
himself. 

To  the  surgeon  who  later  told  him 
of  the  double  amputation,'  Bader 
said:  “That's  all  right,  sir.  I’ll  get 
some  longer  legs.  I  always  wanted  to 
be  taller.” 

The  legs  he  received  actually 
made  him  slightly  shorter.  After 
many  falls  and  setbacks  he 
astounded  everyone  by  .not  only 
walking  unsupported,  but  by  danc¬ 
ing.  swimming  and  playing  sports. 

Eighteen  months  after  the  crash 
he  was  invalided  out  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  (RAF).  When  war  broke 
out  in  1939,  he  badgered  officials 
into  letting  him  fly  again. 

On  his  first  mission,  flying  afipitr 
fire  over  the  Dunkirk  beaches  in 


northern  France,  he  scored.  Ids  first-, 
“kill*,  downing  a  Messerschmitt- 

•109;-.  •  V;  - 

Collision  with  a  Messerschmitt— 
which  cut  off  the  tail  of  bis ‘Spitfire 
—  over  France,  in  1941.  forced  him 
to  jump.  However,  his  right  kg 
caught  in  the  cockpit  and  he  -was 
forced  to  bail  out  without  it.  He  was 
then  captured.  . 

The  Germans  offered  safe  con¬ 
duct  to  an  RAF  aircraft  that  would 
drop  a  replacement  artificial  ‘leg. 
The  off er  was  declined,  but  the  leg 
was  parachuted  down  during  the 
next  bombing  raid. 

Four  times  he.  escaped  from  his 
prison  camp,  but  was  always  caught, 
and  his  captors  then  took  his  legs 
away  each  night.  The  Germans 
ultimately  imprisoned  him  in',,  the. 
top-security  Colditz  Castle 
prisoner-of-war  camp,  where  he  sal . 
out  the  rest  of  the  war. 

"  Bader,  was  knighted  in  .1976  for 
his  services  to  the  disabled.  After 
•  the  war  he  became  managing  direc-  ' 
tor  of  Shell  Aircraft  till- 1970  «nd  a  ; 
salesman  of  aircraft  equipment 
thereafter. 

In  August  1981,  after  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  air*  be  was 
grounded  because  of  a  heart  condi¬ 
tion.  .  •  " 

Bader  was  portrayed  by-  British 
actor  Kenneth  More  in  the  film 
Reach  for  the  Sky,  which  told  .of  his. 
adventurous -life.  More,  who 
became  a  good  friend  of  Bader's, 
died  earlier  this  year.  . 

Police  said  Bader  was  rushed  to 
hospital  early  yestenlay  after,  com¬ 
plaining  of  -  chest  .pains,  but  was 
dead  on  arrivaL 


Three  big  British  unions 
hack  general  strike  call 

•  ■■ .  . 'MW si •  n; •.rn'Mr.u.wr.  •  *  i . .  .... 

LONDON fUP0.'  udempk>Went7;4, ^ 

British  trade  unions  yMtrtday  an-  ^  The  general; strike  , 


bounced  support" Tor ~aa  illegal'  ~  port  of  the  1.2  mfibon-membw. 


general  strike  against  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
Conservative  government,  which 
crushed  several  strikes  by  individual 
unions  this  summer. 

The  unions  represent  about  1:5 
million  workers.  One  union  leader 
said  it  was  the  first  time  the  power¬ 
ful  Trades  Union  Congress  ted  cal¬ 
led  for  a  general  strike  against  the' 
government  since  1926. 

Joining  the  call  for  a  September 
22  general  strike  were  the  350,000- 
member  National  Union  of 
Mioeworkers,  the  900,000-member 
General  and  Municipal  Workers 
Union  and  the  240,000-member 
Society  of  Graphical  and  Allied 
Trades. 

“I  hope  every  worker  in  Britain 
stops  work,"  said  Mineworkers’ 
President  Arthur  ScargilL  Other  un¬ 
ions  were  expected  to  follow  suit. 

Thatcher's  Employment 
Secretary  Norman  Tebbit,  however, 
issued  a  fresh  attack  on  the  TUC. 
“What  will  these  strikes  do  to  help 


National  Health  Service  Employees 
Union,  which  has  staged  periodic 
strikes  throughput  the  year  re¬ 
jecting  Thatcher’s.maximura  lYi  per 
cent  wage  offer  and  demanding  a  12 
per  cent  pay- increase.;  ■ 

Ttfe  1980  Employment  Act,  pas¬ 
sed  .under  the  Thatcher  govern¬ 
ment,  forbids  most  such  sympathy 
strikes. 

ScargilL  who  said  it.  was  the  first 
TUC  call  for  a  general  strike,  in  56 
years,  acknowledged  that  sympathy 
strikes  are  illegal  under  present  law. 

Bill  Keyes,  general  secretary  of 
the  print  union,  indicated  his  Fleet 
Street  workers  would  support  the 
generai  strike  and  said  he  would 
shut  down  the  newspaper  industry  if 
any  striking  union  member  were  put 
in  jail. 

•  The Sunday  Observer  said  one  in 
four  British  workers  has  been  un¬ 
employed  for  a  period  during  1982, 
a  year  in  which  the  jobless  figures 
reached  a  post-war  peak  of  more 
than  three  million.  .  ... 


London  airport  scene  of  near-miss 


STANSTED,  England  (UPI).  —  A 
DC-8  jet  trying  to  land  in  fog  at  a1 
London  airport  with  68  people  on 
board  yesterday  overshot  a  runway 
and  collided  with  another  plane,  but 
then  throttled  upwards  to  land  safe¬ 
ly  240  kilometres  away. 

There  were  no  injuries  among. the 
68  or  the  two  crew  members  aboard 
another  DC-8  on  the  ground  which 
was  dipped  in  the  accident,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  at  Stansted  Air¬ 
port.  located  3bout  32  km  from 
central  London. 

The  collision  occurred  when  the 
pilot  descended  to  “decision 
height"  but  apparently  could  not 
see  the  runway  and  then  made  a 


split-second  judgement  to  take  off 
again,  a  Civil  Aviation  Authority 
spokesman  said,. 

The  Intercontinental  Airways 
DC-8  sustained  ^undetermined 
damage  but  was  able-to  make  a  safe 
landing  at  Manchester  Airport.  The 
tail  fin.  was  ripped  off  the  DC-8  on 
the  ground,  said  a  spokesman /or; 
investigators. 

Under  British  air  safety  regula¬ 
tions,  pilots  may  .descend  without 
visibility  using  an tomatic  controls,- 
but  eventually  must  be  able  to  see 
the  runway  before  they  can  laud- 
thea-  aircraft.  The'  lowest  “decision 
height”  is  about  four  metres.- 


Mujahedin  claims  100  assassma&ns 


LONDON.  —  The  Iranian  people's 
Mujahedin  organization  said  yester¬ 
day  its  guerrillas  had  killed  more 
than  100  Revolutionary  Guards  in 
Teheran  over  the  past  week. 

The  Paris  bureau  of  the  left-wing, 
underground  resistance  movement 
told  Reuters  by  telephone  that  the 
guerrillas  carried  out  at  least  15 
operations  eacb  day  all, over  the 
capital. 

The  bureau  said  the  Mujahedin’s 
targets  were  what  it  called  the 
regime's  suppressive  agents. 

In  London,  the  Sunday  Observer 


Five  persons  killed 
by  Banglade^Tram 

DACCA,  Bangladesh  (A I*).  —  five 
people  sleeping  on  a  railway  track 
west  of  Dacca  were  run  over  by  a 
passe nge*  train  and  killed,  the  of-, 
ficial  Bangladesh  news  agency 
reported  yesterday. 

The  agency  said  the  accident  oc¬ 
curred  dn  Thursday  near  Bagphapa. 


said  that  Iran  wiiFSoon  bring  its  23- 
month-old  war  with  Iraq 'to  an  end 
because  of -internal  economic  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  for  a  cash  payment  by, 
Persian  Gulf  countries  friendly  to' 
.Iraq.  r 

“THe  Iranians  seem  to.  be 
prepared  to  settle  for  a  war  indem¬ 
nity,  to  be  paid  by  the  Guff  states,  V 
about.  £91  billion'  (SI 56.5b.)”  the 
newspaper  said  yesterday.  (Reuter, 


i  No&  happy  dose 
doesn’tebunt 

OTW  YORK  Continuing 

.  'the  series  of  dramatic  games,  sur¬ 
prises  and  near-upsets  which  has 
'  marked  the  eariy  rounds  of  the  U.S. 
Open  tennis  championships  here, 
ninth -seeded  Yannick  Noah  was 
forced  to  the  verY-finjrtS’before  he 
'  subdued  an  American, .teenager 
1  playing  in  only  his' 'second  Grand 
Prix  event.  :: 

.“Everyone  was  expecting  me  to 
win  this'one  very  easy,”  Noah  said 
with  a  big  grin  after- he  pulled  out  a 
7-5»  6-7,'  £4, -3-6, '>6-4.  third-round 
victory  over  Eric.Kprita,  a  college 
student,  who  drdn*t  even  qualify  for 

-  the  main  draw.Korita,  ranked  335th 
on  , the’  computer  to  No.  IQ-  for 
Noah,  actually  had  a  break  point  at 
44  in  the  final  'set.  But  Noah  won 
the  next  three  points  to  hold  Serve 
and  ended  the  three  hour  and  32 
minute  marathon -  with  a  break  in 
the  IQth.' game- after  Korita  had 
saved  two  match  points.  ... 
.■..“.When  1  had  that  break  point  I 
told  myself  I  was-just  going  to  go  for 

-  it,”  said  Korita.  “I  felt  /could  hold 
my  serve  and  win  ths  match.  I  was 
that  dose,  but  close  doesn't  count 
much  any  more.”; 

in  ttvk  contrast,  third  seed  [van  Lendl  bad 
dee  esaiesc  of  times-  disposing  of  Harold 
SflJoam.  whmins  I3.pwcs  in  a  row  to  post  a  6- 
3.  6-tt.fr'l  nMBfj.  , 

.  Often  in  Ae  on's  Arm  ntehave  already 
efisekek  ftrir  pErea  In  fte  lat  16  are  Mate 
WfeederoT  Sawfe*.  Sob  Lata  ind  Gene 
Meyer,  both  of  the  US. 

r.  Among,  the  women,  a  frustrated 
Pam  Shriver  tried  her  hand  —  or 
foot-  —  at  another  Sport.  After 
whisttihg  a  forehand  into  the  net  the 
.  jovial  Shriver  promptly  drop-kicked 
her  racket  in  the  same  direction.  “I 
missed  the  field  goal,*'  Shriver,  20, 
joked ;  later,  but  for  all  her  inep¬ 
titude  as  a  footballer  and  occasional 
poor -drives  won  through  her  third- 
round  dash  with  Dana  Gilbert  3-6, 
6-2, 6-3.  .. 

■  ’  .Martin*  Nattadkna  fte  top  wed  and  Tree* 

.  Austin  (3J  are  threogh  to  the  last  16.  Often  who 
ba*e  mad*  sate  of  fbetr  places  in  fte  4rfa  round 
are-  Andrea  Jaeger  *4),  Ham  MandUk«va.(5), 
Kathy  Rinaldi  (13),  Virginia  Rime  (141,  Andrea 
Leaad  (15),  Zina  Garrison  (16)  and  Bonn c 
Garfnsek.- 

Europe’s  best; 
athletes  are  on  go 

ATHENS  (Reuter).  —  The  1982 
European  Athletics  Championships 

—  the  pre  user  track  and  field  event 

on  the  Continent  —  get  off  to  a 
briskstart  here  today  with  the  men's 
10,000  metres  final  and  Britain's 
miilti-wortd  (record  holder  Sebastian 
Cbe  running  in  the  800  metres 
heats.  '  ■ 

The.  10,000  metres  was  brought 
;fi?rwaid  fr(^  ^ursday  because 
'  there  wtffejnpt.^hough  runners  for 
•"Heats;  andTcsSfe'ket  to  be  a  battle 
between  ’  East; 'Germany's  Werner 
Schiidhauer  and  Protugal's  two  lop 
men  Fernando  Mamede  and  Carlos 
Lopes. 

•  -  -  Athens’  steamy  September  heat  is 
expected  to  play  a  big  part  in  the 
destination  of  the  first  medals  at  the 
new  luxurious  80,000.  capacity 
Olympic-  -stadium  just  outside  -  the 
Greek  capital.  ... 

In  New  York,  Tom  Byers,  nor¬ 
mally  noted  more  for  his  work  as  a 
pace-maker  than  for  his  fast  times 
on  the  track,  outkicked  American 
record  holder  Steve  Scott  and  won 
the  prestigibus  Fifth' Avenue  mile. 

Winfield  slugs 
Yankeeshome 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  Dave  Win¬ 
field  slugged  his  27th  homer  with 
jjne  out  in  the  ninth  inning -to  snap  a 
2-2  tie  and  power  the  New  York 
Yankees  to  a  3-2  victory  over  the 
Kansas  City  Royals  in  Saturday’s 
baseball  action. 

Left-hander  Shane  Rawley,  10-8, 
scattered  six  bits  in  eight  innings,  his 
■fourth  consecutive  victory  while  the 
Royals;  Larry  Gura,  17-9,  was 
thwarted  in  his  bid  to  become  the 
"American  '  League’s  first ‘  1 8-game 
.'winner.; The  .Ices;  was  only  G lira's 
third.  in.12  career  decisions  against 
New  York.  Rudy  May  pitched  the 
nlnth-fdr  the  Yankees,  gaining  his 

.third  save.  - .  . 

American  Leagw  rendu:  Sunk  4,  Boston  3; 
Qerelttd'A,  'Toronto' 3;  Oakland  4,  Detroit  3; 
New  York  3,  Kansas  City -2;  BattijanreJS,  Mfa- 
“  msou'OY  MBnirekw  B,'  Crffonda  a*  Chicago  4, 
■Texas.  ©..National  Le*sor:  FNiadclptua  4, 
Hasten  2;  Montreal  4,  Atlanta  I;  New  vorfc  3,  , 
;  GncInnari^;  j>m»lmr^»  1,  Lo»  Angeta  0;  San 

-  Diego  C  CUcago  1;  Sab  Frandsco  S.  Su  twb 

-  4.--  — .  -  \  ■  ■  •  . 

Caesarea  goH 

Post  Sports  Reporter 
;  CA£SAREA.  —  The  week-end  golf  ... 
competitions  were^ ^  devoted  to  In¬ 
dividual;  Stroke  Play  Tournaments, . ! 
divided  Into  A  and .  B ■  divisions.  . 

’On  Friday,  the  A  Division  was  ; 
won  by  Dick,,  Fog  els  man  of 
^Jerusalem  with  a69.net.The  B  Divi- .  / 
' .  sion  was  won  by  Brian  Fine  of  ^ 
Raanaha  with.  a  73  net.  " 

.  aturday;  the 'A  Division  was 

nwqn;  by  "veteran  Bffic "  Been  of  ' 
Herzliya  with  a  68.  net  (75  gross). 
The'  R  Division  -was  won  by  a  ycung 
-Argentnie  im^tgranty;  Claudia  , 
.  Perelmutter,  of  Haifa; .with'  a  74  net. 
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Lebanon 


Bold  U.S  Plan 


BaMev/Sygnu 

Yastr Arafat 


•  -■  •'  - ByHENRYTANNER  ;• 

—  Amman,  Jordan 
■■■HE  15-man  Executive  Committee' of  the  Palestine 

■  Liberation  Org^nizatlon'met  in  Timis  yesterday  to 

■  consider  the  Reagan  plan  for  the  Middle  East. 

.  ■  YasfrArafat  was  in  this  ch* dr  'and  the  interna¬ 
tional  spotlight  .wps  ,on  him  once  more.  It  was  only  four 
days  after  he  left  the  rums  of  Beirut  and  three  days  after 
he,  arrived  to  a  statesman’s  welcome  In  .Athens,  a  non- 
Arab  capital  he  had  chosen  because  he  wanted  to  under¬ 
line  his  distance  from  all  the  Arab  regimes  and  Us  coo- 
tempt  formost  of  them. 

That  Arafat  was  determined  not  to  simply  fade  away 
had  always  beea  known.  But’ no  one  could  have  antici¬ 
pated  that  he  would  get  his  chanceto  return  to  the  center 
offoestagesosoon,  and  as  a  result  of  an  American  initia- ' 
live.  Mr.  Arafat’s. views  and  actions  are  likely  to  count  as 
mock  for  the  future  of  the-  Reagan  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  as  thosenf  Menacbem .Begin,  Jordan’s  King  Hussein 
and  the  Saudi  and  Egyptian 
leaders. 

-Initial  signals  given  by 
Palestinian  spokesmen  dur-  . 
Ing  the  last  few  days 
-it  seqm  that  the  P.L.O.  will 
give  a  favorable  if  guarded, 
response  to  the  American 
n*  proposals.  Farouk  Kaddou- 
S A  mi,  who  is  the  “foreign 
W  minister”  of  the  Organiza- 
Hon,  said  so  within  hours 
.  after  Mr.  Reagan  spoke.  So 
did  Hattem  Hussein,  a 
Palestinian  representative 
at  the'United  Nations.  Both 
■  are  dose  to  Mr.  Arafat. 
More  important,  no  out-of- 
iwd^/sw™  hand  rejectio®  ;the 

Yastr  Arafat  American  plan  have  come 
from  anv  of  the  hard-line 
-  Palestinian  leaders.  Sev¬ 
eral  leaders  in  the  West  j 
Bank  whofavor  the  P.li.O.  .including  the  Mayor  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  EliasFieig;  have  welcomed  the  plan: 

The  Reagan  declaration  was  welcomed  by  the  Pales¬ 
tinians  because  ft  made  the  Palestinian  issue  the  center  of 
.  rfte  confli ct  instead  of  simp  Jy. a  matter  of  zyftjgees,  andbe- 
cause  it  called  on  Israel  testop - 
.  In  tije  occupied  temrpries-and  to  -withdraw  “  an  all  fronts’  ’ 
asp^oCanexctumgeoftaTBory.!’* 

Mr.  Arafat  has  said  that  a  federation  between  Jordan 
and  an  independent  Palestinian  state  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza' was  ^acceptable  to  him  in  principle.  But  the 
Palestinians  are  raising  questions  about  Mr.  Reagan’s 
definition  of  “self-government,"  of  “independent  state” 
(which  Mr.  Reagan  rejected)  and  of  “association  with 
.  -  Jordan.”  -The  Palestinians  were  expected  to  hedge  their 
response  until  they  received  clarification  on  these  points. 

'•Mr.  Arafat  has  been  urged  by  the  Egyptians  and 
others  to  make  -a  .dramatic  gesture  and  proclaim  the  . 
P.L.O/S  recognition  of  Israel.  But  even  the  most  optimis¬ 
tic  do  not  expect  such  a  gesture  soon.  . 

.  Most  Arab  experts  are  convinced  that  Mr.  Arafat  is 
looking  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Middle  East  conflict 
Even  though,  his  men  are  scattered  from  Algeria  to 
-Vernon,  he  is  evidently  in  a  stronger  position  to  exert  Ms 
leadership  than  before  and  has  more  freedom  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  peace. 

Palestinians  who  were  ia  Beirut  throughout  the  siege 
describe  how  his  status  within  the  organization  and  Ms  a»- 
thority  over  soch  potential  dissenters  as  George  Habash, 
the  leading  radical,  grew  as  the  days  went  by.  The  hard¬ 
line  groups,  which  had  vowed  to  stay  in  Beirut  no  matter 
what,  obeyed  Ms-brder  to  leave  without  challenge. 

Mr.  Arafat’s  refusal  to  go  to  Damascus  In  favor  of 
Athens  was  a  political  decision  ratter  than  a  matter  of  se* 

/  curtty,  these  Palestinian  sources  say.  Syria,  which  had 
seat  its  army. into  Lebanon,  partly  to  control  the  P.L.O., 
appearsto  have  lost  ha  leverage!  . 

Libya’s-  Mnamxoar  el-Qaddafi,  who  suggested  that 
the  Palestinians  commit  suicide  to  Beirut  but  did  nothing 
to  try  to  save  them,  has  lost  his  credibility  even  within  the 
.  hard-line  wing,  according  to  the  Palestinian  sources.  The 
PalestiniansaJso.aee  significance  in  the  fact  that  today's  ; 
meeting  ol  the  Executive  Committee  was  called  hv  Tunis 
and  not  fo  Damascus,  altteugh  the  Committee  bas  its  offi¬ 
cial  seat  in  the  Syrian  capltalaiid  about  half  of  its  mem- 

'bers  were  present  therelast  week.  _•  •  — 

Some  Observers  predict  a  rapprochement  between 
the  P.L.O.  leadership  and  Saudi  Arabia  and  even  Egypt. 

As  for  relations  with  Jordan.  Winch  have  . been  distant,  one 
trf  the  first  results  of  the  Reagan  plan  may  be  to  change 
this.  Influential,  Jordanian  and .  Palestinian  sources  have  - 
begun  to  speak  trf  the  need  tor  .  coordination  between  Jor-  . 
dan  and  the  P.L.O.  in  view  of  the  American  initiative  and 
evenof  joint  ne^jtiatirig  teams  in  the  future.  ■  '  : 


a  credibility 
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Concun  Aton  Rmnln^ 

Israeli  soldier  standing  guard  near  a  Jewish  settlement  in  the  West  Sank. 


WITH  the  last  of  the 
Palestinian  and 
Syrian  fighters  {%*, 

outof  Beirut  and  Ufe  in  that 
battered  dty  returning  to  a  | 

semblance  of  normality  last  1 

week,  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  lost  no  time  in’  — 
launching  its  grand  scheme 
for  general  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Everywhere  it  was 
greeted  as  the  boldest  American  initi¬ 
ative  in  that  area  since  the  Camp 
David  accords  ended  the  state  of  war 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  in  1879 
though  opinions  on  its  worth  differed 
sharply. 

The  plan  would  halt  further  Israeli 
settlements  in  the  West  Bank  and  the 
Gaza -strip,:  establish  full; Palestinian 
autonomy  in  those  areas  and,  eventu¬ 
ally,  a  self-governing  entity  in  associ¬ 
ation  with  Jordan.'  Annexation  or  per¬ 
manent  control  by  Israel  was  pre¬ 
cluded,  as  was  an  independent  Pales¬ 
tinian  state. 

-  Before  the  President  went  on  the 
air  to  announce  "a  fresh  start’’  to¬ 
ward  peace,  Administration  officials 
said  that  they  had  received  from  such 
moderate  Arab  countries  as  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan"  an 
“amber”  light  to  proceed.  Jordan 
later  talked  of  “positive  elements” 
but  in  genera],  these'  countries  cau- 


Sharp  Differences 
Over  a  Scheme  That  does 
Beyond  Camp  Davad 


tiously  avoided  a  green  light  until 
they  had  established  a  broader  Arab 
consensus  that  would  include,  nota¬ 
bly,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi¬ 
zation. 

The  light  received  from  the  rsraeli 
Government  was  definitely  red.  The' 
euphoria  of  victory  over  the  P.L.O. 
was  turned  into  shock  upon  learning 
Washington’s  plans  to  put  an  end  to 
what  has  long  appeared  to  be  Mena- 
chem  Begin's  dream  of  expanding  Is¬ 
rael’s  borders  to  the  Jordan  River. 
The  Cabinet,  voted  unanimously  to 
reject  the  proposals,  saying  it  would 
lead  to  a  Palestinian  state  and  could 
create  “a  serious  danger”  to  Israel's 
security.  American  officials  said 
they  were  neither  surprised  nor  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  angry  Israeli  reac¬ 
tion  and  clung  to  the  hope  that  Jeru¬ 
salem  would  reconsider  if  the  Arab* 
leaders  went  along  with  the  plan. 
Pressure  on  Mr.  Begin  also  devel¬ 
oped  within  Israel  as  Shimon  Peres, 


leader  of  the  opposition 
Labor  party,  came  out  in 
p®  favor. 

In  Athens,  his  first  stop 
after  leaving  Beirut.  Yasir 
Arafat  consulted  with  other 
P.L.O.  leaders.  They  did  not 
say  yes  but  they  did  not  say 
no  either,  withholding  for¬ 
ma!  comment  until  a  later 
and  fuller  meeting. 

The  whole  plan  appeared  as  fragile 
as  the  peace  established  in  Lebanon. 
Close  to  15,000  P.L.O.  guerrillas  and 
Syrian  soldiers  were  evacuated  from 
West  Beirut  but  Israeli  and  Syrian 
forces,  the  latter  backed  by  several 
thousand  Palestinian  guerrillas,  still 
faced  each  other  in  the  Bekaa  valley 
and  heavily  armed  leftist  Moslem 
militiamen  continued  to  pose  a  threat 
in  Beirut. 

Syria,  which  lost  a  MIG-25  reco- 
naissance  plane  to  Israeli  gunners 
over  Beirut,  was  reported  to  be  look¬ 
ing  for  a  way  out  of  Lebanon  without 
losing  face,  preferably  through  an  ar¬ 
rangement  by  which  Israel  would 
withdraw  simultaneously. 

There  were  clashes  between  Israe¬ 
lis  and  leftist  militiamen  and  French 
Lieut.  Col.  Jean  Eizeul,  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  force,  was  killed, 
apparently  in  an  exchange  of  sniper 
fire. 


A  Place  Worn  Thin  by  History 


3 


Washington 

FROM  the  flinty  Judean 
hills  to  the  breathless 
heat  of  the  Jordan  Val¬ 
ley  and  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
West  Bank  is  an  area  hard 
used  by  man.  Much  of  it  is 
barren,  eroded  and  baked. 
But  like  a,  lovely  old  rug  it 
retains  a  scuffed  though  in¬ 
delible  beauty.  Even  more 
.  enduring  is  its  emotional 
and  historical  appeal  — 
containing  the  tomb  of 
Abraham,  the  common 
.  patriarch  of  Jew  and  Mos¬ 
lem,  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  Nativity  in  Bethle¬ 
hem  and  the  outskirts  of 
Jerusalem.  . 

If  it  is,  in  part,  a  core  of 
Western  and  Islamic  histor¬ 
ical  exerience,  it  is,  with 
Jerusalem,  also  the  core  of 
unyielding  and  often  bloody 
Israeli-Arab  hostility. 
Along  with  the  tiny,  hu¬ 
manity-packed  Gaza  Strip  a 
few  miles  away  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  present 
■and  future'  status  of  the 
West  Bank  is  the  focus  of 
the  peace  initiative 
launched  last  week,  by 
President  Reagan. 


Some  400,000  Arabs  are  jammed  into 
-  the  140  square  miles  of  the  Gaza 
Strip.  About  100  Israeli  settlements, 
established  in  recent  years  and  con¬ 
taining  more  than  25,000  Jews,  add  a 
volatile  new  element  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  followers  of  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin,  and  many  other  Is¬ 
raelis,  often  prefer  to  use  the  Biblical 
names  of  Judea  and  Samaria  when 


Com  *3 /AJ  on  Reintngrr 

Arab  residents  in  the  West  Bank  town  of  Jenin. 


talking  of  the  West  Bank. 

After  British  Imperial  troops 
wrested  the  area  that  now  encom¬ 
passes  Palestine  from  the  Ottoman 
empire  in  World  War  1,  it  became  a 
British-ruled  League  of  Nations  Man¬ 
date.  Transjordan,  or  present-day 
Jordan  east  of  the  Jordan  nver,  was 
made  a  self-governing  kingdom  in 
1921  under  the  Hashemite  dynasty 
and  King  Hussein’s  grandfather,  Ab¬ 
dullah,  was  the  first  monarch. 


During  the  first  Middle- 
East  war  of  1947-49  follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Jordan’s  Arab  Legion 
crossed  into  the  West  Bank 
and  fought  a  see-saw  battle 
with  Israel’s  then  small  and 
ill-armed  forces  until  the 
1949  armistice.  The  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Israel  that  resulted  are 
mostly  artifical  and  merely 
follow  the  ceasefire  tines  of 
1949  that  had  been  envi¬ 
sioned  as  open  to  adjust¬ 
ment.  However.  Jordan  and 
other  Arab  states  rejected 
peace  negotiations  with  Is¬ 
rael  and  insisted  that  a  state 
of  war  continued  to  exist. 
Jordan  annexed  the  West 
Bank  and  East  Jerusalem 
(which  includes  the  walled 
Old  City).  Only  Britain  and 
Pakistan  Formally  recog¬ 
nized  the  annexation  and 
other  Arab  nations  strongly  I 
protested  it. 

Despite  Israeli  warnings. 
King  Hussein  committed 
his  troops  to  combat  in  the 
imn«r  warof  1967,  and  Israel,  hav- 

min.  ing  routed  six  Egyptian 

- -  divisions  in  the  Sinai  —  and 

having  overrun  the  Gaza 
strip — captured  East  Jerusalem  and 
the  attire  West  Bank  area. 

The  retention  of  East  Jerusalem  as 
part  of  an  undivided  capital  in  June  ol 
1967,  became,  overnight,  perhaps  the 
most  unshakeable  bit  of  Israeli  politi¬ 
cal  orthodoxy.  However,  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  retain  West  Bank  access 
and  settlements  grew  more  slowly, 
remaining  an  issue  of  disagreement 
within  Israel  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  —  CHARI  ES  MOHR 
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Fresh  Start 


Anathema 


By  DAVID  K.  SH1PLER 

JERUSALEM 

■  ft  AVAR  and  diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East  follow  a 
WJBIJf  cycle.  Negotiations  stall,  positions  harden,  di- 
MW  plomacy  congeals,  and  then  as  tensions  rise, 
™  Wf  war  erupts,  bursting  the  old  alignments  and 
power  relationships,  creating  sudden  new  fluidity  in 
which  diplomacy  can  work  again.  Such  has  been  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  this  summer. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  grew  partly  out  of  an  impasse 
over  the  Palestinian  issue,  and  its  first  phase  ended  last 
week  in  a  iriumph  of  military-backed  diplomacy.  As  the 
last  of  the  Syrian  troops  and  Palestinian  guerrillas  with¬ 
drew  from  Beirut,  President  Reagan  launched  his  first 
Middle  East  peace  initiative,  calling  for  "a  fresh  start”  in 
talks  on  the  future  of  the  Israeli-occupied  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip.  With  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
crushed  and  scattered  throughout  a  severely  divided  Arab 
world,  a  “window  of  opportunity”  seemed  to  have  been 
opened,  as  former  Secretary-  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
recently  noted. 

Mr.  Reagan  proposed  to  inject  new  life  into  the  1978 
Camp  David  accords  by  moving  toward  a  definitive  Is¬ 
raeli  disengagement  from  the  territories  Israel  has  occu¬ 
pied  since  the  1967  war.  While  opposing  a  Palestinian 
state  in  those  areas  and  rejecting  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  as  interlocuror,  the  President  startied 
Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin  by  calling  for  a  freeze 
on  Jewish  settlements  and  advocating  eventual  “associa¬ 
tion  with  Jordan”  for  the  territories.  This  was  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  ultimate  Israeli  withdrawal  from  lands  that  Mr. 
Begin  considers  historically  Jewish  and  vital  to  Israeli  se¬ 
curity.  He  convened  an  emergency  Cabinet  meeting, 
which  unanimously  rejected  the  proposals. 

Paradoxically,  it  was  Mr.  Begin  who  had  drawn  the 
United  States  into  an  activist  role,  first  by  invading  Leba¬ 
non  and  then  by  inducing  Washington  to  arrange  the 
P.L.O.  retreat,  all  the  while  telling  the  Americans  what  a 
boon  Israel  had  brought  them  in  enhanced  influence  :r,  the 
Middle  East.  Israel  had  plucked  Lebanon  from  the 
clutches  of  Moscow's  clients,  Jerusalem  argued;  now  it 
was  up  to  the  Reagan  Administration  to  make  the  most  of 
the  situation.  But  pressure  for  Israeli  compromise  was 
hardly  what  the  Prime  Minister  had  in  mind. 

With  his  Defense  Minister,  Ariel  Sharon,  he  began  Lhe 
war  in  Lebanon  for  a  political,  as  well  as  military,  pur¬ 
pose.  They  wanted  to  smash  the  P.L.O.,  to  remove  it  as  a 
factor  in  Arab-Israeli  relations,  not  only  across  Israel's 
northern  border  with  Lebanon,  but  more  vitally,  in  the 
West  Bank,  which  runs  from  the  Jordan  River  to  the  edge 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  strategic  hills  overlooking  Tel  Aviv. 
Messrs.  Begin  and  Sharon  have  been  working  assiduously 
for  five  years  to  reinforce 

_  an  Israeli  hold  on  the  terri- 

tory  that  could  not  be  easily 
mjji  broken.  Jewish  settlements 

m&j  have  popped  up  on  stone- 

pMa  . '  strewn  hilltops  to  provide 

7  Israeli  families  with  inex- 

<»•  pensive  housing  and  roots  in 

'  Cii  '*v-  a  land  that  the  Book  of 

«  •  Genesis  says  God  gave  to 

j  *'  '  fe  Abraham.  Land  ownership 

shifted  extensively  in  Is- 
reel's  favor.  The  Govero- 
|||||||  ment  has  launched  an  inten- 

lllllll  sive  camPai£n  patronage 

and  police-state  tactics  to 
wo°  Palestinian  “rooder- 
MBS”  a^d  punish  P.L.O. 
Menacbem  Begin  sympathizers,  in  hopes  of 

ending  the  P.L.O. 's  role  in 
BBBmii  'Ihililll  the  political  dynamics  of 
the  West  Bank. 

For  Mr.  Begin,  Camp  David  has  been  a  shield  against 
territorial  compromise  rather  than  an  opening  toward  ul¬ 
timate  Israeli  withdrawal;  he  envisions  limited,  munici¬ 
pal-style  powers  for  the  Palestinians  under  “autonomy" 
that  would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  Israeli  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  territories.  That  is  why  he  is  anxious  to  com¬ 
plete  negotiations .  on  an  autonomy  formula  and  why 
Egypt  has  repeatedly  suspended  the  talks.  Last  week,  he 
said  again  that  he  would  reconvene  the  negotiations  im¬ 
mediately,  if  Egypt  agreed. 

Camp  David,  which  leaves  open  the  final  status  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza,  blocks  Mr.  Begin  from  annexing  the 
territories  outright,  as  he  would  like  to  do  if  he  could  get 
the  votes  in  Parliament  and  could  overcome  the  wrath  of 
Washington.  But  his  policy  of  settlements  and  expanding 
jurisdiction  over  tracts  of  land  has  moved  the  area  toward 
de  facto  annexation.  This,  combined  with  the  P.L.O.’s  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Lebanon,  may  have  persuaded  some  Arab 
leaders,  including  some  in  the  West  Bank,  that  time  is 
now  working  against  them,  that  the  longer  they  say  no, 
the  less  they  wi  II  ultimately  have  left  to  say  yes  to. 

Signs  of  Arab  conciliation  have  apparently  encour¬ 
aged  Washington  in  its  presentation  of  the  Reagan  plan, 
although  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  will  find  enough  support  from  the  Saudis,  the  Ira¬ 
qis  and  his  other  Arab  patrons  to  enable  him  to  negotiate. 

He  is  restricted  by  the  1974  Arab  summit  resolution  at 
Rabat  designating  the  P.L.O.,  not  Jordan,  as  the  Arab  en¬ 
tity  to  negotiate  the  future  of  the  West  Bank.  Neither  Is¬ 
rael  nor  the  United  States  will  deal  with  the  P.L.O. 

But  whatever  Arab  fluidity  may  exist,  there  is  none  in 
the  Begin  Government.  “Protecting  the  West  Bank  is 
Begin's  goal  now,"  said  an  official  dose  to  him.  “It  is  his 
reason  for  being  alive  politically."  It  is  his  remaining 
task,  the  official  added.  He  has  achieved  peace  with 
Egypt,  annexed  the  Golan  Heights,  driven  the  P.L.O. 
from  Lebanon  and  now  has  only  one  important  purpose 
left — to  guarantee  that  the  West  Bank  is  never  separated 
again  from  what  he  calls  the  Land  of  Israel.  "He  can  com¬ 
promise  on  this  to  the  same  extent  that  Ronald  Reagan 
could  abolish  capitalism  in  America,"  the  Begin  coinfi- 
dant  said.  “It  is  the  sou]  of  his  being.” 

The  only  prospect  for  compromise  lies  in  the  longer 
term.  The  opposition  Labor  Party,  led  by  Shimon  Peres, 
endorsed  the  main  elements  of  the  Reagan  plan  last  week 
and  called  fora  national  debate.  Labor,  out  of  power  since 
1977,  has  long  advocated  a  modicum  of  territorial  compro¬ 
mise  in  the  West  Bank,  though  much  less  than  Jordan  has 
demanded. 

Whether  the  political  alignments  In  Israel  will  shift  to 
favor  compromise  may  depend  largely  on  the  Arab  side. 
Many  Israelis  harbor  a  deep,  latent  revulsion  to  their  role 
as  occupiers.  Even  some  Begin  supporters  are  convinced, 
as  one  said  last  week,  that  if  King  Hussein  came  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  make  peace,  “Two-thirds  of  the  Israelis  would 
be  in  favor  of  giving  back  most  of  the  West  Bank.  That 
would  be  the  end  of  the  Begin  Government.  ” 
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In  Summary 


Polish  Regime 
Gets  the  Trouble 
It  Expected 

Poland’s  beleaguered  free  spirits 
were  outmaneuvered  but  not  entirely 
abashed  last  week  as  riot  police 
broke  up  Solidarity  demonstrations 
in  54  cities  and  towns.  Dissidents  con¬ 
structed  a  cross  of  police  tear-gas 
cannisters  on  a  Warsaw  street  —  the 
latest  symbol  of  Roman  Catholics' 
resistance  to  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzel- 
ski’s  eight-month-old  martial  law  re¬ 
gime. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  protestors 
clashed  with  even  larger  numbers  of 
riot  police  in  Gdansk,  Wroclaw. 
Cracow,  Nowa  Huta.  Szczecin.  Czes¬ 
tochowa  and  other  cities,  defying  re¬ 
gime  warnings  against  gathering  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  Solidarity, 
the  independent  trade  union.  Police 
lobbed  thousands  of  rounds  of  tear- 
gas  and  concussion  grenades  and 
used  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
water  cannon  overseen  by  military 
helicopters. 

Residents  said  five  people  were 
killed  in  clashes  that  lasted  three 
days  in  Lubin,  a  Silesian  copper-min¬ 
ing  city ;  police  shot  at  demonstrators 
who  threw  stones  and  gasoline 
bombs,  shouting  “Gestapo!"  and 
“free  Lech  Walesa,"  the  union's  im¬ 
prisoned  leader.  A  worker  was  shot  at 
the  scene  of  heavy  clashes  in  Wro¬ 
claw  and  a  young  man  was  found 
dead  after  rioting  in  Gdansk,  where 
thousands  of  workers  commemo¬ 
rated  the  August  1980  strike  at  the 
Lenin  shipyard  that  gave  Polish 
workers  a  taste  of  independent  union¬ 
ism  that  was  ended  last  December. 

Officials  reported  4,050  people  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  rioting.  Hundreds  were 
injured,  including  42  policemen  sent 
to  hospitals.  Dusk-to-dawn  curfews 
were  imposed  in  at  least  four  western 
provinces. 

The  ruling  Military  Council  said 
the  demonstrations  “were  of  limited 
scope,  but  they  should  not  be  taken 
lightly,"  contending  they  were 
“planned  and  arranged  by  circles 
connected  with  KOR,"  Solidarity’s 
advisory  group  of  dissident  intellec¬ 
tuals.  KOR  leaders  already  in  cus¬ 
tody  are  to  be  put  on  trial  on  charges 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  the  state 
by  force 

Reagan  Softens 
The  Sanctions 

The  Administration  last  week  took 
a  step  back  in  the  battle  with  its  chief 
allies  over  the  new  Soviet  natural  gas 
pipeline  to  Western  Europe.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  perhaps  heeding  ap¬ 
peals  from  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher,  was  said  by  Ad¬ 
ministration  officials  to  be  preparing 
to  soften  sanctions  imposed  Aug.  26 
on  foreign  companies  that  provide 
American-licensed  components  for 
the  pipeline.  As  modified,  the  sanc¬ 
tions  would  forbid  offenders  to  buy 
American  oil  and  gas  equipment,  but 
would  no  longer  ban  other  types  of 
purchases  of  United  States  goods. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  stated  intention  had 
been  to  push  Moscow  to  relax  repres¬ 
sion  in  Poland  (where  the  opposite 
seemed  to  be  the  case  last  week).  But 
the  more  imminent  threat  was  to 
thousands  of  jobs  in  West  European 
industries,  where  unemployment  had 
already  been  testing  the  limits  of 
political  forbearance.  Washington 
hasblacklisted  two  French  compa¬ 
nies  for  shipping  compressors  for  the 
3,700-mile  pipeline.  Italian  and  West 
German  shipments  are  expected 
shortly.  The  European  Governments 
have  told  their  manufacturers  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  Soviet  contracts,  insisting  that 
Uncle  Sara’s  long  arm  may  not  le¬ 
gally  invade  their  sovereignty. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  had  telephoned  to 
Mr.  Reagan  on  behalf  of  John  Brown 
Engineering,  a  Glasgow-based  com¬ 
pany,  which  last  week  loaded  three 
giant  turbines  aboard  the  Soviet 
freighter  Stakhanovets  Yermolenko. 


Soviet  workers  welding  pipeline  that 
will  cany  moral  gas  to  Europe. 


The  sanctions  “in  their  original  pris¬ 
tine  form,"  as  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  put  it’  threatened 
10,000  jobs  at  John  Brown,  a  diversi¬ 
fied  manufacturer  dependent  on  a 
range  of  recently  acquired  United 
States  subsidiaries.  Even  so,  the 
company  may  not  be  able  to  com¬ 
plete  its  SI 82  million  Soviet  order  for 
*  21  turbines;  it  requires  General  Elec¬ 
tric  rotors  from  the  United  States 
that  were  cut  off  by  an  earlier  Admin¬ 
istration  restriction.  “Naturally  we 
feel  particularly  deeply  wounded  by  a 
friend,"  Mrs.  Thatcher  said. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz,  Mr.  Regan  and  Commerce 
Secretary  Malcom  BaJdrige  urged 
Mr.  Reagan  to  ease  the  sanctions.  In 
London.  Bill  Brock,  the  Presidential 
trade  representative,  met  with  Brit¬ 
ish  trade  officials  and  renewed  Ad¬ 
ministration  efforts  to  persuade  the 
allies  to  impose  other  restrictions  on 
Soviet  commerce  that  could  provide 
face-saving  alternatives  to  the  pipe¬ 
line  impasse. 

Mexico  Seizes 
Private  Banks 

President  Jose  Lopez  Portillo, 
three  months  from  the  end  of  his 
term,  demonstrated  last  week  that 
for  a  lame  duck,  he  still  has  some 
kick  left.  Reacting  to  Mexico's  finan¬ 
cial  crisis,  Mr.  Lopez  Portillo  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  last  State  of  the  Union 
address  that  he  was  nationalizing  the 
banks  to  give  the  Government  a 
stronger  hand  in  halting  a  flight  from 
the  much-devalued  peso. 

The  nationalization  measure, 
which  did  not  affect  foreign-owned 
banks  and  calls  for  compensation  to 
shareholders,  was  accompanied  by 
sweeping  exchange  control  meas¬ 
ures.  A  bank  holiday  was  declared 
until  Monday  when  those  with  dollar 
accounts  will  be  able  to  draw  pesos 
only.  The  first  split  in  official  ranks 
appeared  with  the  resignation  of  the 
director  of  the  central  bank,  Miguel 
Mancera  Aguayo,  who  had  long  been 
opposed  to  exchange  controls  be¬ 
cause  they  are  hard  to  make  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  President  accused  the  private 
banks  of  “betraying  us"  by  encourag¬ 
ing  speculation  and  a  capital  flight 
that  he  estimated  at  S22  billion  in  the 
last  two  to  three  years.  Mr.  L6pez 
Portillo  had  carried  out  an  expensive 
program  of  economic  development 
only  to  be  confronted  with  a  sharp 
drop  in  oil  revenues,  but  he  said  the 
country  could  have  survived  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  capital  drain  car¬ 
ried  out  by  "a  group  of  Mexicans,” 
Led,  counseled  and  supported  by  pri¬ 
vate  banks.  “They  won’t  loot  us 
again,'*  he  promised.  Among  those 
who  applauded  him  was  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado, 
who  takes  office  Dec.  1  and  will  have 
to  carry  out  one  of  the  most  drastic 
measures  since  Mexico  nationalized 
the  oil  indusyy  in  1938.  Despite  his 
applause.  Mr.  de  la  Madrid  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  unenthusiastic  about  the 
nationalization  but  Mr.  Lopez  Por¬ 
tillo  put  pressure  on  him  as  well  as  on 
an  angry  business  community  by  as¬ 
sembling  lens  of  thousands  of  people 
in  front  of  the  National  Palace  to 
cheer  the  nationalization  as  well  as 
himself.  In  a  gesture  toward  busi¬ 
nessmen.  interest  rates  are  expected 
to  be  lowered  when  the  banks  reopen 
tomorrow. 

Central  American 
Troubles  Go  On 

Central  America’s  cauldron  of 
trouble  never  really  stops  bubbling. 
In  El  Salvador,  guerrilla  bands 
blacked  out  almost  half  the  country 
last  week  by  sabotaging  power  lines. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  two  weeks 
that  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
;was  without  lights,  and  a  further 
demonstration  of  the  rebels’  capacity 
to  roam  and  wreak  havoc  at  will. 

In  Mexico  City,  the  former  chief  of 
military  intelligence  in  Honduras 
charged  in  a  news  conference  that  the 
head  of  that  country’s  armed  forces, 
Gen.  Gustavo  Alvarez  Martinez,  was 
planning  armed  conflict  with  Nicara¬ 
gua, 

Col.  Leonides  Torres  Arias,  who 
was  intelligence  chief  until  he  was 
sent  into  “diplomatic  exile"  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  January,  said  Gen¬ 
eral  Alvarez  had  “an  uncontrollable 
obsession  to  become  the  all-powerful 
man  of  the  country”  and  called  for 
his  dismissal  to  head  off  “an  adven¬ 
ture  of  madness." 

In  January,  Honduras  moved  to¬ 
ward  democracy  with  the  first  civil¬ 
ian  Government  in  a  decade.  Named 
military  chief  at  the  same  time,  Gen¬ 
eral  Alvarez  proved  to  be  an  aggres¬ 
sive  anti-communist,  cooperating 
with  the  Salvadoran  Army  and  with 
Nicaraguan  exiles  in  Honduras  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Sandinist  Junta  control¬ 
ling  Nicaragua,  just  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  Colonel  Torres  made  his 
charges.  Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra, 
the  Junta’s  coordinator,  declared 
that  with  the  United  States  giving 
Honduras  military  aid,  it  was  becom¬ 
ing  "practically  impossible"  to  avoid 
war  between  the  two  neighbors. 


Administration  Ideology  Yields  to  Mideast  Realities 


Reagan  Puts  His  Stamp 
On  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON  —  For  months,  people  have 
watched  for  the  trademarks  of  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  foreign  policy  but  they  have  been  stymied 
by  Mr.  Reagan's  long  hesitation  to  go  much  be¬ 
yond  the  sharp  rhetorical  anti-Sovietism  of  his 
1980  campaign. 

Bit  by  bit,  starting  with  his  proposal  last  Nov.  18 
for  eliminating  American  and  Soviet  medium- 
range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  and  now  with  his 
new  peace  formula  for  the  Middle  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  put  a  Reagan  stamp  on  some  key  issues. 
Gradually,  he  has  projected  a  foreign  policy  con¬ 
siderably  less  doctrinaire  than  advertised  in  1980, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  more  traditional  in  its 
approach. 

Global  anti-Sovietism  remains,  but  the  Reagan 
pattern  defies  easy  ideological  labels.  There  is 
still  no  clear,  consistent,  integrated  policy  frame¬ 
work  or  strategy.  What  emerges  most  clearly  are 
the  personal  characteristics  of  a  leader  reacting 
piecemeal  to  foreign  problems  —  delaying  unwel¬ 
come  decisions  until  forced  to  act  by  events,  and 
then  once  pushed,  moving  boldly,  taking  unpopu¬ 
lar  new  tacks,  mixing  dogma  with  pragmatism, 
risking  confrontation  at  home  and  abroad  but 
keeping  a  canny  eye  on  political  benefit,  and  then 
seeking  personally  to  dominate  public  debate. 

“In  foreign  policy,  Reagan  is  essentially ‘pas¬ 
sive  until  pushed  too  hard  and  then  he  becomes  ac¬ 
tive  and  assertive,”  commented  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski,  national  security  adviser  to  President  Car¬ 
ter.  “In  the  latest  case,  1  think  he  felt  that  (Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Menachem)  Begin  pushed  him 
around  too  much  and  humiliated  him  and  he  de¬ 
cided  he  had  to  act.  My  hunch  is  that  if  Begin 
pushes  Reagan  further  and  builds  more  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  West  Bank,  Reagan  will  not  back 
down  but  he  will  alter  American  policy  in  some 
significant  way." 

The  dispute  with  Western  Europe  also  bears 
earmarks  of  a  President  reacting  visce rally  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  being  taken  seriously  by  foreign 
leaders.  In  June,  Mr.  Reagan  stiffened  his  sanc¬ 
tions  against  the  use  of  American  technology  in 
the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline,  officials  say,  after 
being  piqued  by  public  comments  of  French 
President  Francois  Mitterrand  that  undercut  a 
proposal  for  a  coordinated  Western  credit  squeeze 
on  Moscow. 


On  military  sales  to  Taiwan,  it  took  a  year  of 
pressure  from  China  and  ultimately  a  veiled 
threat  that  Peking  would  withdraw  its  ambassa¬ 
dor  before  the  Administration  broke  the  impasse. 
On  arms  control,  the  mushrooming  peace  move¬ 
ment  in  Europe  rushed  Mr.  Reagan  to  produce  his 
proposal  on  European  nuclear  missile  systems. 
On  Middle  East  diplomacy,  he  waited  18  months 
before  taking  a  deep  plunge,  acting  after  the  Bei¬ 
rut  crisis  for  fear  that  Israel  was  bent  (Side  facto 
annexation  of  the  West  Bank,  thus  preempting 
talks  on  Palestinian  autonomy. 

Yet  if  belated,  reactive  di¬ 
plomacy  is  a  Reagan  trade¬ 
mark,  the  President  is  also 
not  one  to  be  deterred  by* 

political  opposition.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  be  faced  down  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement 
and  pro-arms  control  liber¬ 
als  with  his  commitment  to 
a  rapid  American  military 
buildup  and  a  tough  negoti¬ 
ating  stance  on  strategic 
arms  reductions.  Less  ex¬ 
pected,  he  was  willing  to  of¬ 
fend  ardent  right-wing  Re-  ‘ 
publicans  by  promising 
China  that  over  time  the 
United  States  would  reduce 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Thjs  summer,  be  has 
dared  to  fuel  tensions  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  by  tena¬ 
ciously  insisting  on  trade 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
pipeline.  And  now,  with  an 
important  .  Congressional 
election  only  two  months 
off,  he  has  risked  a  testy 
confrontation  with  Israel 
and  American  Jews  by 
proposing  “full  autonomy"  for  Palestinians,  . 
somehow  linked  to  Jordan,  and  by  opposing  Is¬ 
raeli  annexation  of  the  West  Rank  and  further  set-  - 
dements  there. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  attitudes  toward  the  world  have 
their  roots  in  the  America-first,  Isolationist  in-  . 
stinc ts  of  the  Middle  West  where  he  was  raised. 
His  foreign  policy  has  been  slaw  to  take  shape  sot 
only  because  the  President  assigned  higher  pri¬ 
ority  to  the  economy  but,  perhaps  just  as  impor¬ 
tantly,  because  both  he  and  his  advisers  laded 


experience  and  a  concrete  vision  ftoddrilngwith 
foreign  affairs.  Now  their  basic  instincts  are 
.  being  reshaped  by.tbe  complexities  of  aworid  that 
does  nofyfekito  a  simple  ideology  or  to  assertions 
of  American  will. . .'. .:  1.-  ,v .  j.r  -  .  - 
Apparently,  they  are  also  being  modified  by 
Secretary  of  State  Geoige  P.  Shultz,  who  Came  to 
hfc  post  wi&  Cabin£  experience  and  wide  foreign 
business  contacts.  Quietly,  heba&encouragedMr. 


pipeline  sanctions.  And,  after  consulting  with  for- 
mer  Secretaiy  of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  once 
nnflfhflmfl  to  Reaganites,  Mr.  Shultz  was  a  princi¬ 
pal  architect  of  theMfdcHe  Eastjplan,^oxking  in 
closer  harmony -with  Defense  Secreisjy  Casper 
W.  Weinberger  and  William  P.. Clark*  the  national 
security  adviser,  flan  former  Secretary  of  State 
AlexanderM.  Haig  Jr.  did.  - 
Twice  recently*  instead  of  simply  reacting,  the 
President  has.  tried  to  anticipate  and-reduce  his 
problems  by  publicizing  proposals  be  had  initially 
••  hoped  to  keep  private  for  a 
while  —  the  plan  to'  use 
American  marines  in  Leba¬ 
non  and  ids  new  Middle 
East  initiative.  In  both 
cases,  officials  say, .  Mr. 
Reagan  felt  compelled  to  go 
public  because  of  prema¬ 
ture  news  leaks  in  Israel 
By  peaking  out,  he  sought 
to  cast  the  issue  to  his  own 
•  Way  and  thus  dominate 
political  debate.  - 
With  policy  more  ex¬ 
posed,  the  challenge  to  the 
Reagan  team  is  to  follow 
rhmugh  of  all  toe  foreign 
problems,  that  posed  by  the 
Middle  East  is  ,  tie.  most 
pressing.  ‘  , 

'  Once  before,  in  1970,  the  ' 
United  States  put  forward  a 
Middle  East  plan  calling  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  oc¬ 
cupied  Arab  lands  roughly 
to  the  1967  cease-fire  lines. 
But  confronted  by  an  ada¬ 
mant  Israel  President 
Nixon  backed  off  and  the 
initiative  died.  .  . 

This  time,  the  Reagan  Administration  laid con¬ 
siderable  groundwork  in  advance,  gaining  quali¬ 
fied  support  from  Jordan's  Ktog  Hussein  and  pri¬ 
vate  encouragement  from  the  influential  foreign 
affairs  committees  of  Congress.  Republican  opin¬ 
ion  polls  suggest  the  public  generally  accepts 
some  American  divergence  now  from  Israel.  The 
Prudent’s  strategists  believe  bold  action  rein¬ 
forces  his  Image  for  forcefulness,  but  the  swift  Is¬ 
raeli  rejection  shows  that  it  is  ohie  thing  to  articu¬ 
late  foreign  policy  and  another  to  implement  it 


President  Reagan 


Third  World’s  Financial  Crisis  a  Central  Issue  in  Toronto  Meeting 


The  New  Yorfc  Times/ Alan  Cowet] 

Dock  hand  unloading  emergency  food  shipments  to  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania,  sent  by  donors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  Stales,  to  avert  famine  earlier  this  year. 


By  CLYDE  FARNSWORTH 


TORONTO  —  The  Reagan  Administration  is 
softening  somewhat  its  approach  to  the  economic 
problems  of  the  third  world.  But  despite  signs  of 
greater  generosity,  it  is  still  at  odds  with  most 
other  countries  over  the  resources  and  policies 
needed  to  head  off  a  world  financial  crisis  brought 
on  by  too  many  countries  owing  too  much  to  too 
many  commercial  banks. 

Both  the  softened  attitude  and  the  continuing 
differences  were  apparent  here  as  delegates  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  formal  opening  tomorrow  of  the  37th 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank. 

This  year  the  external  debt  of  the  developing 
countries  will  rise  above  $500  billion,  twice  the 
level  of  less  titan  six  years  ago.  High  interest 
rates,  slack  world  trade,  plunging  commodity 
prices  and  shrinking  aid  have  made  it  difficult  for 
a  growing  number  of  countries  to  meet  their  pay¬ 
ments.  For  low-income  countries,  external  debt 


last  year  reached  220  per  cent  of  export  earnings 
and  it  is  expected  to  rise  further  in  1982.  Ministers 
representing  neariy  100  developing  countries 
warned  that  if  these  adverse  trends  continued,  the 
whole  international  system  of  trade  and  finance 
could  collapse. 

A  world  debt  crisis  could,  trigger  an  even 
sharper  global  business  contraction,  boosting 
unemployment  in  developed  and  developing  coun¬ 
tries  and  wiping  out  all  hopes,  it  is  feared,  for  an 
American  recovery  in  the  fall 

The  differences  are  essentially  between  those 
who  give  and  those  who  receive.  They  also  con¬ 
cern  the  conditions  for  such  help  —  how  much 
debtors  would  have  to  tighten  their  belts  to  pay 
the  money  back. 

Washington’s  somewhat  greater  generosity  has 
resulted,  analysts  said,  not  only  from  a  sharpen¬ 
ing  awareness  of  global  interdependence,  but  also 
from  a  shift  in  the  political  coloration  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  has  moved  from  doctrinaire 
conservatism  to  greater  pragmatism.  -. 

Some  evidence  to  the  change  came  in  Ameri¬ 


ca’s  swift  response  last  monthto  the  calTfor  help 
by  Mexico,  the  biggest  debtor  In  the  third  world. 
Mexico,  cash-poot  bat  oil-rich,  is  seeking  emer¬ 
gency  loans  and  postponement  of  $10  billion  in 
payments  coming  due  an -its  $81  billion  overall 
debt  to  foreigners.  The  United  States  provided 
some  credits  and  helped  to  arrange  others  from 
the  international  community.  But  the  exchange 
controls  .Mexico  decreed  last  week  may  make  it 
more  difficult  for  it  to  qualify  for  .  a  prospective 
$4.5  billion  loan  from  the  Monetary  Fund. 

Of  the  other  debtors  that  may  not  meet  their 
payments  this  year,  Brazfl  owes  neariy  $75  billion, 
Argentina  $35  billion,  Poland  $26  billion  and  Cuba 
$1  billion.  “Obviously,  there  is  danger  to  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  at  this  point  until  such  time  as  these 
problems  can  be  worked  out/’  Treasury-  Secre¬ 
tary  Donald  T.  Regan  acknowledged  last  week. 


A ‘Modest’ Increase 


While  trying  to  contain  the  Mexican  financial 
crisis,  the  United  States  was  also- taking  a  more 
accommodating  positirai  in  the  broader  dialogue 
between  rich  and  poor  countries.  President  Rea¬ 
gan  has  been -resisting  efforts  to  pump  new  mcmey 
into  either  the  Monetary  Fund  or  the  World  Bank. 
The  best  hope  of  the  down  and  out,  the  President 
said  last  year,  was  the’ stimulus  from  a,stronger 
American  economy  combined  with  the  “magic  of 
the  marketplace. ” 

Now  the  President’s  key  economic  advisers, 
such  as  Treasury  Secretary  Regan  and  Treasury 
Under  Secretary  Beryl  Sprinted  are  conceding 
openly  that  both  lending  institutions,  the corner¬ 
stones  of  the  postwar  economic  system,  should  be 
strengthened. 

The  14&niafion Monetary  Fund lends  to  coun¬ 
tries  that  cannot  meet  their  bills  while  the  World 
Bank  gives  Janger-term  beto  for  development  pur¬ 
poses.  Mr.  Regan  announced  last  weekthat  after, 
long  rejecting  such  a  course,  the  United  States  fa¬ 
vored  a  “modest.”  increase  in  the  resources  of  the 
FUnd  but  one  that  wouM  be  far  short  of  the  dou¬ 
bling  favored  by  most  other  countries  arid  a  xxum- 
J  ber  of  academic  monetarists.  Y^tertiky,  tow- 
ever,  the  United.  States  went  along  with  other 
“rich”  countries  in  agreeing  to  a  “substantial”  in¬ 
crease  although  toere  was  zw  agreement  on  spe- 
eifiefigures.  .-•••■■'  .•••••-;  .  > 

Despite  budgetary  restraintsand  Congressional 
skepticism,  Mr.  Regan  noted,  the  Administration  • 
had  won  ^Congressional  authorization  for  the  full 
$3-24  billkm  that  the  Carter  Administration  hart 
committed  as  the  American  contribution  to  the 
World  Bank’s  special  aid  program  for  the  poorest 
countries.  But  whatwas  to  be  a  three-year  (1981- 
83)  commitment  of  the  World.  Baric’s  Interna- 
•  tional  Development  Association  is  betog^tretched 
to  four,  a  budget-dating  deferral  that  has  pro¬ 
voked  anger  from  .developing  countries. . 

“Our  concern  is  that  m  ligbt  of.  domestic  belt- 
tightening,  the  international  tending  institutions 

ehnil W  K*  Z j 


I.D.A.  loans,  many  countries  in  Asia  Africa 
win  not  beabietobreakgutof  akrtpapetuattog 
cyclerfmasfflve poverty;: 

•  The  poorest  countries  wtmM  also  see  a 

lug  increase  to  allocations  of  Special  Drawing 
Righ£s,which  could  ^  ’  ■  *  -  ^ 


* .ymi  uioucraaiHHiauy^created  money  foruse  in 
settling  balance  of  payments  accounts.  But  the 
United '.States  add.  most  of  the  rich  countries  oo- 
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United  Pns»  laeroMteml 

Demonstrator  throwing  a  brick  at  troops  in  Gdansk  daring  protest  last  week. 


w’s  Control 


ByJOHNKIFNEK 


WARSAW  —  The  demonstration  sites  called  tor  in 
furtively  distributed  Solidarity  leaflets  bad  been  turned 
Into  armed, canape  last  week  tong  before  the  appointed 
hour.  They  filled  op  with  feared  ZOMO  riot  police,  hel¬ 
met  ed  and  armed  with  water  caiipan  and  with  long  trun¬ 
cheons,  many  of  them  bent  from  previous  use.  Still,  the 
.  peopletumedoat,  gingerly  at  first,  then  more  boldly  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  in  cities  and  towns  across  Polandin 
the  largest  anti-Govamment  demonstration  since  the  im¬ 
position  of  martial  law  Dec.  13. 

The  leaflets  had  called  for  people  to  assemble,  noth¬ 
ing  more  specific  than  that,  between  4  P.M.  and6  P.M.  on 
the  afternoon  of  Aug.  31  to  mark  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  Gdansk  shipyard  agreements  that  led  to  the  founding 
of  the  first  independent  trade  union  in  the  Communist  bloc 
and  the  brief,  heady  era  of  Solidarity. 

Both  sides  had  portrayed  Tuesday’s  demonstrations 
as  a  crucial  showdown.  If  Solidarity  could  not  pull  out  a 
convincing  number  of  supporters  it  could  be  seen  as' 
broken,  its  influence  finished.  And  If  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaru- 
zelsld's  men  could  not  control  the  streets,  this  could  be 
seal,  particularly  in  Moscow;  as a  sign  they  had  tost  their 
grip  an  the  country.  Martial  Jaw  officials  took  to  quoting  a 
statement  issued  from  hiding  by  the  fugitive  Solidarity 
_  leader  Zbigniew  Birjak  that  if  the  demonstrations  did  not 
materialize  tie  authorities  would  conclnde‘*the  union  and 
the  society  are  very  weak  and  broken." 

The  Governmem  attempted  to  minimize  the  extent  of 
the  demonstrations  and,  with  many  communications  tines 
cut,  hews  filtered  out  slowly.  But  given  the  massive  show 
of  police  force,  the  Government  campaign  and  the  struc¬ 
tural  weakness  of  Solidarity,  the  demonstration -was  a 
strung  show  of  sentiment.  The  independent  union,  sus¬ 


pended  since  December,  lacks  communication  lines;  its 
leaders  are  interned  or  on  the  run. 

What  was  new  and  presumably  most  upsetting  to  the 
authorities  was  the  willingness  of  demonstrators  in  a 
number  of  places,  notably  Gdansk,  Wroclaw,  Cracow, 
Warsaw  and  the  copper-mining  town  of  Lubin,  to  resist 
the  police  by  hurling  rocks,  chunks  of  paving  stones  and 
even  Molotov  cocktails.  At  least  four  people  are  known  to 
have  died.  Two  were  killed,  the  authorities  say,  in  a  police 
volley  In  Lubin. 

The  ruling  Military  Council  of  National  Salvation  re¬ 
acted  by  laying  down  a  hard  line  against  political  unrest. 
There  could  be  no  dialogue  with  the  Solidarity  leaders,  a 
Government  spokesman  said.  The  council  expressed 
doubt  thatmartialjaw  could  be  lifted  this  year. 

Intellectuals  Are  Blamed 


-  Authorities  attempted  to  place  the  blame  for  the  un¬ 
rest  on  the  leaders  of  the  dissident  intellectual  movement 
KOR,  the  Committee  for  Social  Self-Defense,  who  have 
bear  interned  since  the  beginning  of  martial  law.  They 
charged  Jacek  Kuron  and  three  other  KOR  leaders  who 
had  advised  Solidarity  with  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
state  by  violence,. a  capital  offence.  One  KOR  associate, 
Zbigniew  RomaszewsJti,  who  was  arrested  in  Warsaw  last 
week,  was  believed  to  have  been  responsible  for  Solidari¬ 
ty’s  clandestine  radio  broadcasts,  which  announced  the 
demonstrations.  Broadcasts  ceased  after  his  arrest.  War¬ 
rants  were  out  for  others.  The  line  put  out  in  the  official 
publications  was  that  the  intellectuals  had  hijacked  a  le¬ 
gitimate  workers  movement. 

Mr.  Kiiran,  a  sociologist,  advocated  free  trade  unions 
for  two  years  before  the  strikes  in  1980  that  gave  birth  to 
Solidarity.  KOR  dissidents  helped  spread  word  of  the 
strikes  to  the  outside  world.  First  organized  to  help  work¬ 
ers  jailed  after  anti-Goverament  riots  of  1976,  it  had  less 
than  three  dozen  members.  But  hundreds  of  sympathizers 


read  its  "information  bulletin.”  KOR  spokesmen  did  not 
advocate  revolution;  they  accepted  socialism  and  Polish 
membership  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  unalterable  in  view  of 
Soviet  bloc  geography.  After  Solidarity  became  a  national 
force,  Mr.  Kuron  announced  that  KOR  was  disbanding  as 
a  separate  entity. 

Mr.  Walesa  and  other  Solidarity  leaders  also  have  re¬ 
ceived  advice  from  intellectuals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  But  the  regime,  mindful  of  church  strength,  has 
played  down  this  connection.  A  few  days  before  last 
week’s  demonstrations  400,000  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims 
cheered  and  flashed  V-signs  when  Archbishop  Jozef 
Glernp,  the  Polish  Primate,  speaking  at  ceremonies  in 
Czestochowa,  called  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Walesa. 

In  a  sense,  the  authorities  bretrayed  their  real  con¬ 
cerns  in  their  repeated  assertions  last  week  that  the 
demonstrations  had  been  a  failure  because  there  had  been 
no  strikes  in  the  factories.  Solidarity  had,  in  fact,  not 
called  for  strikes,  but  it  is  the  economy  that  is  the  critical 
issue  here  and  the  Government's  mast  vulnerable  point. 
Citing  reasons  for  the  unrest,  Mr.  Urban,  the  Government 
spokesman,  pointed  to  a  fall  in  the  standard  of  living  by  25 
percent,  a  performance,  he  noted,  that  was  “unprece¬ 
dented  in  postwar  Europe.”  This  is  an  economy  so 
strapped,  that  virtually  everything  is  rationed,  meat, 
gasoline  soap,  cigarettes,  even  shoes.  The  price  of  food  re¬ 
cently  tripled.  Factories  are  short  of  imported  parts  and 
raw  materials  and  the  Government  has  been  unable  to 
meet  payment  deadlines  on  its  $29  billion  foreign  debt. 

Already  there  is  a  kind  of  de  facto  semi-strike  in 
many  factories;  sullen  and  disgruntled  workers  perform 
listlessly  and  only  sporadically,  adding  to  the  drag  on  the 
economy.  “What  are  we  doing  this  for?”  asked  a  man 
standing  near  the  crass  of  stones  and  three  thin  red  bun¬ 
dles  of  carnations  that  marked  the  deaths  in  Lubin  where 
riot  police  broke  up  crowds  three  days  running.  "Let’s  go 
into  the  factories,"  he  said,  "and  close  them  down.” 


Chinese  Communists  Hold  First  Congress  in  Five  Years 
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Revolution 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 


PEKING  —  As  China’s  12th  Canmumist  Party  con¬ 
gress  t^ened  tost  week  amid  paeans  of  seU-cangratuIa- 
tion,  a  Peking  taxi  driver  switched  off  his  radio,  silencing 
Party  Chairman  Hu  Yaobaag  in  mid-sentence.  "I  don’t 
Hk»  to  listen  to  it,"  he  said,  reflecting  the  apathy  with 
which  many  Chinese  regard  the  ideology  that  has  domi¬ 
nated  virtually  every  aspect  oftheir  Eves: 

The  congress,  tbefirstin  five  years,  is  expected  to 
complete  the  party's  break. with  the  radicalism  of  the  late 
Chairman  Mao'  Zedong  and  to  vindicate  the  pragmatic 
policies  of  the  current  ruler,  Deng  Xiaoping.  Mr.  Hu  last 
week  announced  an  effort  to  Quadruple  the  combined  out¬ 
put  of  farms  and  factories  ly  the  year  2000^  to  $1,400  bfl- 
lion.  But  the  unspoken  challenge  is  to  revive  faith  in  a 
party  that,  having  led  China  into  dramatic  political  and 
social  change,  has  conceded  that  its  public  credibility  is 


The  newspaper  People’s  Daily  has  quoted  Mr.  Dang 
as  telling  s  party  meeting  last  year  that  many  party 
members  were  "dot. up  to  standard.”  And  Mr.  Hu  com- 
plained  In  the  Meptoglcal  Journal  Bed  Flag  that  “the  wort: 
style  of  the  parly  has  not  yet  made  a  fundamental  im- 
provKnenL”  The  party  is  still  living  down  the  chaotic  dec- 
ade  of  Cultural  RevoJatiao,  when  ntiflions  of  Chinese  were 


dispiaceo, peraecuusi, ucnvaiwi  ; — — 

of  radical  Maoists.  As  a  Pelting  domestic  radio  broadcast 
said  in  June,  “llto Communist  doctrine  and  image  have 
badly  distorted  and  tarnished."  New  party  mem- 

bera.it  added,  tecked  grounding  in  ideology;  even  veteran 
members  had  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the  current 
ideological  situation,  while  still  others  had  “degenerated 

morally  and  tost  aBseasebfrimme.” 

At  the  watershed  plenary  session  in  June  1981.  the 
Central  Committee  produced  a  painful  apgralal  ^ 
blamed  Chairman  Mao  for  grass  mistakes  and 
that  the  party  had  failed  to  stop  his  blundeniig.  The  new 
leaders,  Mr.  Hu  said,  “are  keenly 
spMSfbiltty  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  dammed  never 
to  forget  this  lesson.”  ... 

in  moo’s  day;  on^party  rate 
chit,  complete  with  little  red  books  and  devoid^cbftcta 
against  authoritarian  excess.  Mr.  Deng  has  resprc«ed 
with  a  collective  style,  declining  the  pa^<*airaaa«tap 
lasryear  and  increasing  the  authority  of  his  prot&fe.  Mr, 
H* and  Prime  Minteter  2hao_2yan&  B&topuW* 
imace-of  privilege  aitoevenveitelity  h^stirredr^tt- 
neSTlhe  former  propaganda  chief.  Wto 
oece  complained  of  "widespread”  abuse  .by  cadres  who 
built  prtvate  heuses  on  public  farmland, 

ereawi  materials.  Other  officials  have  bempenodkMLQy 
accused  trf.usfog tbtfr  positions  to  acqairafcee j»nqpetj 
hanS4t«et  luxury  goods  and  acoss  for  ther  dnkfrento 

univ*Ste  and  comfortable  jobs.  »£*<*- 

.  cngifah  at  ft  Peking  technical  institute  estimated  that  a 


CaMd/UaSaRgaim 

Employees  at  a  petrochemical  plant  near  Petting.  Officials  want  to  quadruple  industrial  output  by  end  of  century. 


third  of  her  studen ts  were  enrolled  by  parrots  through  the 
“back  door”  after  flunking  examinations.  Officials  ac¬ 
cused  of  corruption  In  a  recent  campaign  against  eco¬ 
nomic  crimes  invariably  were  also  party  members.  Many 
ordinary  Chinese  suspect  that  more  prominent  culprits 

have  been  shielded  fay  high  party  connections. 

The  People’s  Daily  warned  earlier  this  year  of  "cor¬ 
ruption  and  degenerates  within  our  party.”  In  part,  the 


party  members.  Red  Flag  has  admitted  that  the  cadres 
after  liberation  had  “a  low  cultural  level  and  little  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge-”  During  the  Cultural  Revolution,  18  mil¬ 
lion  to  20  million  more  members  were  added;  blind  left¬ 
ism  and  proletarian  origins  were  the  chief  entry  require¬ 
ments.  Some  have  since  dragged  their  Ie«  on  Mr.  Drag’s 
economic  reforms,  fearful  of  losing  their  sinecures. 

Intellectuals  were  long  looked  down  upon,  though  the 
party  has  lately  been  trying  to  recruit  them.  The 
Guangming  Daily  reported  last  week  that  fewer  than  16 
percent  of  the  members  had  continued  education  beyond 
high  school  and  that  even  fewer  possess  ed  modern  techni¬ 
cal  skills.  Educated  youths  may  be  bypassing  the  party. 
Of  China's  1,280,000  university  students,  the  Guangming 
paper  said,  only  3.8  percent  ware  party  members .  Nearly 
two-tUrds  of  the  population  is  under  30  years  old.  But  of 


1,600  delegates  at  the  congress,  only  40  percent  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “young  or  middle-aged,”  which  In  China  can 
mean  up  to  55  years  old.  As  the  aging  Polithoro  sat  on  the 
dais,  three  nurses  hovered  in  attendance. 

Wang  Zheta,  a  leading  party  official,  recently  said, 
that  the  leadership's  age  and  the  lack  of  professional 
skills  in  the  ranks  were  jeopardizing  the  push  for  modern¬ 
ization.  Mr.  Deng,  who  Is  78  years  old,  is  expected  to  lead 
his  peers  into  semi-retirement  on  a  new  advisory  commis¬ 
sion,  although  this  ploy  is  unlikely  to  cut  down  his  own  au¬ 
thority.  Another  possibility  is  a  “rectification  campaign” 
that  could  eliminate  many  Maoist  hard-liners  rod  in¬ 
competents,  perhaps  by  validating  membership  only  for 
ppff*r»n«l  contributors  to  Deng -style  modernization.  He 
has  already  separated  some  state  and  party  functions, 
reducing  the  for  party  hacks  to  Interfere. 

•  Yet  for  all  his  commitment  to  decentralization  and 
greater  individual  responsibility,  Mr.  Deng  has  been  a 
hard-core  Communist  for  58  years  and  is  not  about  to 
loosen  the  party's  grip.  Its  overriding  aim,  after  all,  is  to 
stay  in 'power.  "The  party's  leading  body  did  make  mis¬ 
takes,”  the  theoretician  Hu  Qiaamu  acknowledged  earlier 
this  year,  “but  nobody  is  allowed  to  use  this  as  a  pretext  to 
weaken,  cast  off  or  destroy  the  party's  leadership,  since 
doing  so  will  only  lead  to  terrible  catastrophe.” 
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New  Conflict 
Feared  Alan 
Africa’s  Last 
Color  Frontier 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


HARARE,  Zimbabwe  —  In  a  comer  of  Africa  where 
the  confrontation  lines  between  black  and  white  meet  and 
become  entangled,  two  seemingly  unrelated  events  re¬ 
cently  signaled  warnings  of  heightened  conflict,  in  Mapu¬ 
to,  the  Mozambique  capital,  a  letter  bomb  that  Mozambi¬ 
can  police  said  was  mailed  by  South  African  agents  via  an 
unofficial  United  States-based  information  agency  deto¬ 
nated  last  month  in  a  small  office  and  killed  Ruth  First,  a 
prominent  exiled  South  African  political  activist,  journal¬ 
ist  and  author.  Just  inside  Zimbabwe,  250  miles  to  the 
northwest  in  the  humid  bushlands  known  as  the  Lowveld, 
three  white  men  In  Soviet  bloc  military  uniforms  were 
shot  dead  by  an  army  patrol  after  being  intercepted  at  the 
start  of  what  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe  said  was  a 
clandestine  South  African- Inspired  mission  of  sabotage. 

The  common  thread  linking  the  two  incidents  was 
South  Africa,  which  critics  of  the  racially  separated  na¬ 
tion  held  responsible  for  a  twin-pronged  campaign  aimed 
at  foes  Pretoria  calls  "terrorists”  and  at  destabilizing 
black-ruled  countries  that  could  serve  them  as  a  rear  base 
or  sanctuaries.  In  Zimbabwe,  Mr.  Mugabe  charged  that 
South  African  actions  were  also  designed  to  bring  chaos  to 
a  nation  that  might  otherwise  create  a  model  of  multi  ra¬ 
cialism,  belying  Pretoria's  insistence  on  the  need  for  a 
separation  of  the  colors. 

Miss  First  was  one  of  South  Africa's  best-known  mili¬ 
tant  exiles.  She  had  been  among  the  first  group  of  people 
detained  because  of  opposition  to  apartheid,  in  a  period 
she  chronicled  in  the  1965  book  “117  Days.”  She  bad  writ¬ 
ten  widely  on  African  affairs  and  was  married  to  Jo  Slovo, 
said  by  many  to  be  the  military  strategist  of  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  oldest  of  the  outlawed  movements 
seeking  the  downfall  of  the  apartheid  system.  Her  death 
was  the  second  by  letter-bombing  ol  an  African  National 
Congress  exile  in  a  year.  Mozambique  does  not  publicly 
acknowledge  that  the  congress  is  quartered  on  its  soil,  but 
at  Miss  First's  funeral  she  was  laid  to  rest  alongside 
graves  of  members  of  the  organization  who  died  in  a  di¬ 
rect  assault  on  their  homes  at  Matola,  a  suburb  of  Mapu¬ 
to,  last  year.  The  killing,  which  was  blamed  on  South  Af¬ 
rica,  elicited  much  outrage  in  black-ruled  Africa. 

The  three  whites  who  died  on  Zimbabwe's  territory 
were  accorded  less  dignity;  their  bullet -riddled  bodies, 
decomposed  and  shoeless,  were  displayed  to  reporters  in 
a  mortuary.  The  widely  held  supposition  was  that  the 
three  had  been  in  the  army  when  the  country  was  ruled  as 
Rhodesia  by  its  white  minority;  that  they  had  left  for 
South  Africa  when  independence  and  majority  rule  ar¬ 
rived  in  1980,  and  that  they  nurtured  hopes  of  avenging  de¬ 
feat  in  the  seven-year  guerrilla  war  that  provided  Zimba¬ 
bwe's  period  of  gestation  as  a  black-ruled  nation. 


South  Africa  Denies  Charges 

Mr.  Mugabe  Insisted  that  the  three  belonged  to  a  larg¬ 
er,  South  African-trained  group  that  had  entered  Zimba¬ 
bwe  to  commit  sabotage  and  prepare  for  an  invasion.  The 
rest  of  the  group,  he  said,  had  fled  back  to  South  Africa.  If 
this  account  is  true,  the  development  would  be  extremely 
disturbing;  it  matches  the  pattern  South  Africa  has  been, 
accused  of  using  to  exploit  the  domestic  problems  of 
black-ruled  neighbors  by  sponsoring  dissident  elements 
and  cultivating  the  seeds  of  self-destruction  across  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  In  Angola  and  Mozambique,  the  Pretoria  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  coupled  its  direct  assaults  on  "terrorists" 
with  clandestine  backing  for  disenchanted  and  rebellious 
groups  outside  the  prevailing  one-party  systems.  In  em¬ 
bryo,  according  to  Mr.  Mugabe  the  same  technique  is  now 
being  employed  in  Zimbabwe. 

South  Africa,  for  its  part,  denies  that  it  authorized  the 
mission  in  which  the  three  whites  died,  just  as  it  rejects 
the  suggestion  that  it  backs  the  anti-Govemment  insur¬ 
gents  fighting  in  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

But  these  conflicts  suit  Pretoria's  strategic  interests 
by  blunting  black-ruled  Africa's  ability  to  sustain  a  mili¬ 
tary  challenge  to  the  apartheid  system  —  an  impotence 
reinforced  by  the  colonial  legacy  of  economic  dependence 
on  South  Africa  that  burdens  all  of  Pretoria's  h  Lack- ruled  - 
neighbors. 

But  there  are  arguments,  too,  that  make  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  responsibility  for  southern  Africa's  turmoil 
less  well-defined  than  the  chromatic  lines  of  the  racial 
conflict  in  South  Africa.  In  Angola  and  Mozam '  que  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  Government  readim.  to  treat 
with  insurgent  enemies-  To  do  so  would  be  to  ac'  -edge 
subdivisions  in  political  power  and  to  acknowledge  Preto¬ 
ria's  ability  to  mold  change  beyond  its  borders  through 
surrogate  armies. 

In  Zimbabwe,  also,  omens  are  appearing  of  similar 
confrontation  between  the  Government  and  some  of  its 
foes,  who  are  known  as  “dissidents”  and  who  operate  in 
armed  groups  In  Matabeleland  in  the  west  of  the  country. 
The. “dissidents"  are  said  to  be  onetime  supporters  of  the 
ousted  opposition  leader,  Joshua  NJromo,  who  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  Government  in  February  and  accused  of 
plotting  a  coup,  which  he  denies.  There  has  been  no  sug¬ 
gestion  as  yet  that  the  "dissidents"  have  been  supported 
by  South  Africa,  or  that  they  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  trio  of  alleged  saboteurs  shot  dead  last  month  on 
the  other  side  of  the  country  from  the  dissidents’  area  of 
operations. 

But  the  comparison  with  Angola  and  Mozambique 
does  assert  itself  in  the  broad  strategy  of  "divide  and 
rale”  long  practiced  by  whites  in  Africa.  The  potential  for 
exploiting  disunity  to  increase  white  influence  would  be 
greatly  enhanced  if  divisions  were  already  smoldering, 
ready  to  be  ignited. 
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the  MX  and  farther  Soviet  pSnddwn '‘OegsanL/Um 
MX’s  wouldescapein  the  mearaime..  j 

The  consensus  among  the  expats  seems  to  befhat  ao 
mo  can  have  rauch  confidence  in  the  fratricide thecay 


gestmg.  But  then,  some  Pentagon  officials,  tegiy  tp  add 
that  the  Soviet  could  not  besure  either.  ■ .  '  '' 

Dense  Pack  advocates  say  that  their  system  <am  do 
the  job  for  maybe  five  to  tea  years.  After  that,  inereasiBg 
Soviet  capabiity  wpuld  require,  they  say,  adding  another 
100  MX  missiles  or  more.  It  would  alsaentafl;  they  say, 
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By  WILLIAM  E. 


DENVER  —  During  the  1970's,  the  rush  to  develop 
new  domestic  sources  of  raw  materials  and  energy 
touched  off  a  storm  of  mining  and  oil  exploration  through¬ 
out  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Thousands  of  workers 
swarmed  into  scores  of  remote  mountain  villages. 

As  a  result,  officials  in  Colorado,  Wyoming  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  states,  aware  that  busts  have  often  followed 
other  such  booms  in  the  region,  began  a  series  of  initia¬ 
tives  broadly  described  as  “impact  mitigation.”  Increas¬ 
ingly,  demands  were  made  on  the  private  sector  —  the 
various  mining  and  energy  develppment  companies  tap¬ 
ping  the  region’s  resources  —  to  help  pay  for  the  new 
schools,  roads  and  sewage  treatment  plants  needed  to 
serve  the  sudden  flood  of  workers. 

In  Evanston,  Wyo.,  for  example,  a  consortium  of 
some  40  mining  and  energy  companies  agreed  to  spend 
more  than  $1  million  to  help  the  town  hire  planners,  build 
new  softball  diamonds  and  construct  houses  needed  for 
workers  drawn  by  oil  and  gas  exploration  along  the 
nearby  Overthurst  Belt.  In  C  hall  is,  Idaho,  the  Cyprus 
Mining  Corporation,  a  divison  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(Indiana),  prepaid  $4.5  million  in  property  taxes  to  help 
build  sewer  and  water  lines,  as  well  as  a  new  sewage 
treatment  plant.  The  company  is  building  a  molybendum 
mine  30  miles  southwest  of  the  remote  community. 

The  payments  made  by  the  companies  take  a  variety 
of  forms,  including  direct  grants,  interest-free  loans  and 
the  prepayment  of  taxes.  Though  most  mining  and  energy 
companies  have  come  to  regard  impact  assistance  as  part 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  region,  officials  say 
that  many  firms  make  such  payments  grudgingly,  and 
often  consider  them  a  form  of  blackmail  by  state  or  local 
officials  who  threaten  to  withhold  siting  permits. 

At  the  same  time,  state  governments  set  aside  pools 
of  money,  often  drawing  an  revenues  raised  by  taxes  or 
fees  imposed  on  the  miners  and  drillers,  to  be  used  as  a 
source  of  direct  grants  to  communities.  Once  it  reaches 
the  towns,  the  money  is  used  to  help  pay  for  everything 
from  planning  assistance  to  extra  police  officers. 

In  recent  months  the  energy  boom  has  largely  faded 
as  a  result  of  the  slumping  economy  and  the  depressed 
market  for  metals,  oil  and  synthetic  fuels.  Many  small 
Western  towns  are  being  forced  to  retrench,  the  victims  of 
decisions  by  far-away  corporations  to  either  throttle  back 
or  shut  down  new  mining  and  energy  projects.  Buffeted 
by  layoffs  and  the  loss  of  construction  payrolls,  private 
developers  who  had  hoped  to  cash  in  have  been  left  badly 
exposed.  Merchants  who  expanded  their  stores  have  been 
stuck  with  stiff  mortgage  payments  and  with  little  or  no 
new  business.  Property  values  have  plummeted. 

But  while  many  public  facilities  now  stand  under-uti¬ 
lised  or  idle,  many  of  the  communities  are  not  as  bad  off 
as  they  might  have  been.  “It  used  to  be  that  the  city  or 
county  would  go  into  debt  to  pay  for  the  new  schools,  roads 
and  sewers,  and  then  the  company  would  say,  ‘Well,  we’re 
sorry,  but  we’re  leaving,’  ”  said  Colorado  Gov.  Richard 
D.  Lamm. "But  things  have  changed.  The  local  taxpayers  . 
aren't  left  holding  the  bag  the  way  they  would  have  been 
20 years  ago." 

All  over  the  Mountain  States,  today's  boom  town  has 
often  been  tomorrow’s  ghost  town.  The  abandoned  silver 
and  gold  mining  communities  scattered  throughout  the 
Colorado  Rockies  stand  as  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
that.  It  was  in  part  to  break  that  cycle  chat  Governor 
Lamm  was  among  the  first  in  the  region  to  propose  using 
state  money,  raised  from  levies  on  energy  development, 
to  help  these  communities  keep  up  with  the  growth. 

In  Colorado,  the  royalties  paid  an  the  lease  of  Federal  - 
oil  shale  lands  were  set  aside  in  a  special  community. 
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Unemployed  shale  oil  workers  In  Parachute,  Colo. 


assistance  trust  fund.  In  addition,  local  agencies  used 
their  siting  authority  for  new  projects  to  extract  promises 
of  financial  aid  from  companies. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  example  of  the  success  of 
impact  mitigation  has  been  in  northwest  Colorado,  where 
the  Exxon  Company  USA  a  few  months  ago  shut  down  the 
giant  $5  billion  Colony  Oil  Shale  project.  By  most  esti¬ 
mates,  the  project  was  expected  to  swell  the  day  town  of 
Parachute  —  pre-boom  population  1,000  —  by  more  than 
25,000  people. 

Despite  millions  of  dollars  spent  on  new  public  build¬ 
ings,  water  lines  and  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant,  tax¬ 
payers  of  Parachute  and  surrounding  Garfield  County 
were  spared.  Most  of  the  money  had  come  either  from 
state  trust  money  or  direct  grants  from  Exxon  or  the 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California,  which  is  pressing  ahead 
with  its  own  oil  shale  facility  north  of  Parachute. 

Indeed,  Exxon  had  absorbed  the  entire  cost  of  carving 
a  whole  new  town  —  Battlement  Mesa  —  out  of  a  dusty 
bluff  just  outside  Parachute.  Though  work  on  both  the  oil 
shale  facility  and  the  new  town  has  been  abandoned,  the 
cost  of  the  new  homes,  apartments,  stores  and  even  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  golf  course  were  all  being  absorbed  by  the  compa¬ 
ny. 

“We  have  basically  avoided  any  public  debt,”  said 
Ralph  Freedman,  the  town  administrator.  Though  he  con¬ 
cedes  Parachute  now  has  a  city  hall  that  is  far  too  large 
and  a  lot  of  excess  sewer  and  water  capacity,  he  figures 
the  community  is  at  least  positioned  for  the  next  boom, 
which  most  folks  in  the  town  believe  will  surely  come. 
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of  its  enviimment 


Every  ad  is  affected  by  two  forces: 
the  other  messages  surrounding  it,  and 
the  editorial  environment  it  appears  in. 

Th  is  editorial  and  advertising  rub- 
off,  separately  and  together,  has  the  ability 
to  add  quality,  credibility  and  integrity  to  a 
message.  Or  subtract  from  it. 

Which  is  why  these  times  demand 
The  Times.  Its  editorial  environment  contrib¬ 


utes  to  every  message  it  carries.  Elevating  it, 
framingit,  separating  it  from  the  crowd? 

The  other  messages  sharing  this 

environment  do  die  same.  For  among  them, 
they  represent  the  finest  products  arid ;  -  - 
services  in  the  world;  ;. . .  •  . 

So  maybe,  after  all  these  years, ■'/' 
McLuhan  was  right.  The  medium  is  die 
message.  -  -  • 
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Out  of  the  Trough? 

It's  almost  the  ecd  of  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  and  the  long-awaited  recovery  is 
stillnot  here.  Xnrspite.of. efforts  by  the 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Boantto  bestir  economic  ao- 
ti  vity  by  lowering  tax  and  interest 
rates,  output  remains  sluggish,  busi¬ 
ness  payroll  employment  is  at  a  thtee- 
year  tow  and  consumer^  still  are  not 
spending.  Unless  conditions  change 
sharply  over  the  next  six  weeks,  some 
analysts  say  there  may  be  no  growth 
in  the  second  half. 

To  initiate, asolid  recovery  this 
year,  consumer  leading  rates,  which 
have  stayed  high  in  spite  of  a  decline 
ioteyshorttermxates,  will  have  to  V 
fallsignificantly  tty  theendofOctOr  ' 
her,  said  Robert  Gough,  chief  econo¬ 
mist  at  Data  Resources  Inc.,  thefore- 
casting  firm.  A  further  drop  in  mort¬ 
gage  rates  is  likely,  he  said,  but  took  . 
worries  about  bad  debts  and  profit 
margins  are  apt  to  keep  other  con¬ 
sumer  rates  high.With  recent  surveys 
showing  a  drop  in  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  due  to  highrates,thatdoes  not 
bode  well  for  fall  spending  patterns. 

More  Money  for  - 
the  I.M.F. 

As  a  rtoe,  not  mnch  happens  at  the 
annual  joint  session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  and  the  ipbrid 
Bank.  But  with  worries  mounting 
about  aseemingly  unending  parade  of 
problem  debts,  private  abd.central 
bankers  are  almost  certain  to  make 
this  week's  meeting  in  Toronto  an  ex¬ 
ception..' 

The  task  confronting  them  is  for-  • 

midaWe:  how -torftUquify  the final 
without  rekindling  inflation.  .It’s  clear 
that  the  the  lender  of  last  re¬ 

sort,  needs  more  money,  analysts  say. 
The  question  is  how  milch.  .. 

To  cope  with  debt  problems  created 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  stock  market's -rafir continued 
as  investors  flocked  toward  quality 
stocks  and  gold  in  reaction  to  uncer¬ 
tain  world  banking  conditions.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Dow  had  it  hipest  dose  of 
the  year,  925.13,  up  41.66  paints  for  the 
week  —  and  up  146  points  days  since 
mid-August.  Friday’s  volume  of  132 
million  shares  was  tbird-highest  in 
market  history.  Gold  also  rose 
sharply  late  in  the  week*  reaching  $458 
an  ounce  in  New  York  on  Friday,  up 
$20  for  the  day  after -a  $32  rise 
Thursday. 


Sanctions  against  companies  that 
defied  the  U.S.  ban  on  equipment  for 
the  Soviet  pipeline  to  Western  Europe 
will  be  sharply  reduced.  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan  said.  Officials  from 
Britain,  France,  West  Germany  and 
Italy  met  to  seek  a  formula  that  would 
enable  tbeU.S.  to  drop  the  ban. 


..  The  unemptoyment  rate  held  steady 
at  9.8  percent  in  August,  matching  the 
highest  rate  of  the  last  40  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Labor  Department. 


Mexico’s  Bank  Seizure 


Mexican  President  J6se  L6pez 
Portillo  (right),  seeking  to  halt 
what  he  called  die  ‘Tooting"  of 
Mexico  through  the  flight  of  capi¬ 
tal,  nationalized  the  country’s  pri¬ 
vate  banks;  It  was  the  most  dras¬ 
tic  economic  measure  taken  by 
Mexico  since  the  1938  expropria¬ 
tion  of  foreign  oil  companies  and 
prompted  the  resignation  of  the 
bead  of  the  Bank  Of  Mexico.  Mr. 
Lfrpez  Portillo,,  who  leaves,  office 
Dec.  1,  said  that  the  banks  had. 
"betrayed  os’’  by  encouraging 
speculation  .  against  the  peso, 
which  has  lost  75  percent  of  its 
value  this  year.  However,  hesaid 
die  order  would  not  affect  foreign 
banks-  Earlier,  die  central  banks 
of  10  Western  nations  approved  a 
$1.35  billion  loan  to  Mexico.  . 
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China  Starts  to  Play  Its  Oil  Card 


Five 


by  a  lingering  recession  and  high  in¬ 
terest  rates,  a  commitment  to  double 
thefund’s  resources  to  roughly  $130 
billfonj by  the  end  of  the  decade  is 
needed  soon,  says  C.  Fred  Bergsten, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Economics.  But  resistance  by 
the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  nations 
mates  arise  of  that  magnitude  doubt¬ 
ful.  A  more  likely  scenario  is  a  rise  of 
15  to.  25  percent,  some  experts  say  ;  to 
raise  additional  money,  the  fund  may 
be  given  the  right  to  borrow  in  interna¬ 
tional  capital  markets. 

Fool’s  Gold? 

:  These  are  good  days  for  gold  bugs. 
-Falling  interest  rales  and  worries 
about  deepening  financial  crises  in 
countries  as  diverse  as  Mexico  and 
Kuwait  have  been  a  boon  for  bullion. 
Since  the  end  of  June,  prices  have 
risen  nearly  50  percent,  to  around  $450 
a  troy  ounce.  And,  with  panic  its 
major  driving  force,  a  further  run-up 
could  occur  in  coming  . weeks,  analysts 
say.  But  the  rise  is  not  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
tained. 

Gold  has  been  rediscovered  by  some 
traditional  customers  in  the  Middle 
East,  but  the  Soviet  Union,  a  major 
supplier,  has  been  conspicuously  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  market  during  the  latest 
price  rise,  says  Gregory  Kipnis,  chief 
economist  kt  ACL1  International.  At 
some  point  tbe  Russians  will  re-enter 
the  market,  causiQg.prices  to  soften, 
he  added. 

Worries  about  the  state  of  the  inter- 
national  financial  system  may  be  jus¬ 
tified,  but  Mr.  Kipnis  expects  the 
panic  buying  to  give  way  soon.  In  a 
market  as  mercurial  as  gold,  he  says, 
such  doubts  toid  to  be  short-lived.  Be¬ 
cause  fundamental  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  conditions  remain  unchanged, 
an  end  to  the  current  uncertainty 
cnuM  push  gold  back  down  to  around 
$300by  year-end,  Mr.  Kipnis  predicts. 
Kenneth  N.  Gilpin 


Despite  risks, 

U.S.  companies 
may  help  Peking 
tap  its  offshore 
energy  riches. 

By  CLYDE  H.  FARNSWORTH 
Washington 

CLAJN-SMOKING  his  pungent 
Chunghwa  cigarettes,  China’s 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  Kang 
Shien,  arrived  here  with  a  startling 
message  for  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  in  June  1979. 

In  meetings  in  Washington,  New 
York,  Dallas  and  Houston,  Mr.  Kang, 
then  in  charge  of  energy  and  economic 
planning  for  Peking,  told  the  United 
States  that  China  would  spare  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  explore  for  oil  in  coming  years, 
and  wanted  American  business  to  join 
is  the  adventure,  and  reap  some  of  the 
rewards. 

But  while  Mr.  Kang  commanded  re¬ 
spect — he  was,  after  all,  the  man  who 
developed  China’s  largest  oilfield,  at 
Tacfong  —  some  of  his  American  in¬ 
terlocutors  greeted  his  promises  with 
the  Tm-from-Missouri  skepticism 
that  traditionally  attends  any  discus¬ 
sions  of  “the  China  trade.” 

Now,  more  than  three  years  after 
the  interviews  with  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter,  former  Energy  Secre¬ 
tary  James  R.  Schlesinger  and  lead¬ 
ing  oil  executives,  and  the  receptions 
at  toe  Embassy,  government  offices 
and  corporate  executive  suites,  the 
skepticism  has  been  replaced  by  a 
cautious  optimism. 

The  China  National  Offshore  Oil 
Corportion  has  begun  to  let  contracts 
for  the  exploration  and  development 
of  China's  continental  shelf,  which 
many  oilmen  believe  represents  the 
largest  area  of  untapped  offshore  oil 
reserves  in  toe  world.  Forty-six  com¬ 
panies,  half  of  them  American,  have 
already  pumped  $200  million  into  seis¬ 
mic  surveys,  and  all  but  six  of  them 
are  bidding  on  parcels  totaling  100,000 
square  miles  being  offered  in  the 
South  China  Sea. 

Two  French  companies  —  Elf  and 
Total  —  have  already  signed  agree¬ 
ments  covering  leases  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bohai,  near  Peking.  And  during  a  visit 
to  Tokyo  last  May  by  Premier  Hua 
Guofeng,  the  Japanese  National  Oil 
Company  concluded  a  joint  explora¬ 
tion  and  development  agreement  with 
the  Chinese  Government  also  cover¬ 
ing  leases  in  toe  Gulf  of  Bohai. 

Tbe  most  hopeful  American  offi¬ 
cials  envisage  oil  supply  bases  on  the 
order  of  Morgan  City,  La.,  or  Aber¬ 
deen,  Scotland,  all  up  and  down  the 
South  China  Coast.  In  three  or  four 
years,  they  believe,  there  could  be  as 
many  as  30,000  Americans  living  and 
working  in  such  coastal  enclaves. 

Other  analysts  are  more  cautious, 
and  note  that  the  Chinese  can  be  hard 
bargainers  when  push  comes  to  shove 
as  contractsigning  time  nears.  These 
analysts  do  not  discount  toe  possibil¬ 
ity  that  American  oil  companies  will 
walk  away  from  China  if  her  leaders 
try  to  extract  too  many  conditions  for 
their  cooperation. 


|UT  some  tempting  numbers  are 
g  thrown  about.  China 
1  plans  to  spend  about  $11  billion 
in  toe  next  few  years  an  new  drilling 
production  platforms,  according  to 
Stephanie  R.  Green,  a  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  aide.  Aggressive  American 
equipment  suppliers  are  already  mov¬ 
ing  in. 

Brown  &  Root  Inc.  and  Dresser  In¬ 
dustries,  the  American  company  that 
recently  ran  afoul  of  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  because  of  its  involve¬ 
ment  with  tbe  Soviet  Union’s  Siberian 
gas  pipeline,  have  worked  out-accords 
to  build  pieces  of  offshore  oil  plat¬ 
forms.  And  China  and  the  Baker  Ma¬ 
rine  Corporation  recently  signed  three 
contracts  for  joint  construction  of 
semisubmersibte  drilling  rigs- 

The  South  China  Sea  oil  initiatives 
are  just  part  of  a  -freshly  blooming 
commercial  relationship  between 
China  and  tbe  United  States  that  has 
already  seen  total  exchanges  quin  tu¬ 
ple  from  1978. 

Last  year  the  United  States  sold  $3.6 
billion  worth  of  goods  to  China  and 
bought  $L9  billion  in  return. 

This  year  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment  estimates  that  toe  United  States 
trade  surplus  with  China  will  narrow 
somewhat,  with  exports  dropping  to 
arbund  $3.4  bUlkm.  and  imports  rising 
to  $2.25  billion. 

“China  is  our  20to-largest  trading 
partner  and  represents  our  USto-Iarg- 
est  export  market, "  said  David  Laux. 
who  has  just  left  the  post  of  chief  desk 
officer  for  China  at  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council. 

Although  oil  could  become  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  fora  deeper  relationship,  ex¬ 
perts  warn  against  excessive  exuber¬ 
ance.  Peking  has  announced  expan¬ 
sion  programs  in  toe  past  only  to  post' 
pone  or  cancel  some  of  the  more  ambi¬ 
tious  projects.  In  mothballs,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  $5  billion  Baoshan  Steel 
Works  near  Shanghai,  which  was 
being  built  with  the  help  of  German 
and  Japanese  technology . 

But  while  China,  by  its  own  admis¬ 
sion,  bit  off  more  than  it  could  chew  in 
plans  lor  industrialization  announced 
in  the  late  1970’s,  the  retrenchment 
that  has  forced  cutbacks  In  alumi¬ 
num,  petrochemicals,  steel  and  other 
heavy  industries  is  not  expected  to  af¬ 
fect  petroleum. 

-  “The  Chinese  expect  their  oil  invest¬ 
ment  could  yield  big  export  earnings 
toward  the  end  of  this  decade,"  said 
David  Denny,  petroleum  specialist  on 
toe  Commerce  Department’s  China 
Desk,  noting  one  reason  why  petro- 


Chinese  oil  workers  in  Shantung  Province. 
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leum  development  is  likely  to  remain 
a  high  priority. 

An  “conservative”  analysis  in  the 
China  Business  Review  projected  that 
by  1990  China’s  oil  revenues  could  ap¬ 
proach  $16  billion  in  current  terms,  a 
sum  equivalent  to  23  percent  of 
China’s  projected  imports  in  that 
year.  Oil  exports  now  account  for  13 
percent  of  total  imports. 

Although  the  oil  companies  are 
close-mouthed  about  the  results  of 
their  seismic  surveys,  industry  offi¬ 
cials  suggest  that  altogether  there 
could  be  more  than  100  billion  barrels 
in  the  offshore  zone  —  not  another 
Saudi  Arabia  but  easily  something  ap¬ 
proaching  the  North  Sea.  Proximity  to 
the  huge  oil  marker  of  Japan  gives  the 
resources  an  added  value. 

Exxon  was  one  of  seven  companies 
invited  to  make  the  offshore  seismic 
surveys.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  producing,  for  toe  world’s  big¬ 
gest  oil  company,  said  tbe  unexplored 
continental  shelf  area  “rates  highly 
among  exploration  opportunities.” 


CHINA  TRADE:  l§§ 


The  other  concerns  that  made  sur¬ 
veys  were  Phillips,  Chevron,  Texaco, 
Mobil,  Atlantic  Richfield  and  Amoco. 

China  already  exports  about  30C.000 
barrels  of  oil  daily,  which  last  year 
earned  it  $4  billion  in  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  But  its  onshore  production 
has  been  declining,  stimulating  inter¬ 
est  in  tapping  the  offshore  reserves 
both  to  maintain  hard  currency  earn¬ 
ings  and  to  provide  fuel  for  burgeon¬ 
ing  industries. 

Peking,  according  to  American  ana¬ 
lysts  both  inside  and  outside  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  appears  determined  to  come 
to  terms  with  capitalists  and  capital¬ 
ism  as  the  only  way  to  get  its  offshore 
oil  an  stream  before  this  decade 
closes,  lest  China,  as  some  experts 
predict,  become  a  net  importer  of  oil 
in  the  future. 

One  sign  of  the  times:  The  33-story, 
I, DOC- room  White  Swan  Hotel  now 
being  built,  with  Hong  Kong  capital, 
at  Canton,  the  port  city  that,  back  in 
the  last  century,  was  toe  destination 
for  British  shipments  of  opium  from 


Despite  China's  exuberance 
about  its  offshore  oil  potential, 
some  Western  experts  say  that 
American  Involvement  in  its 
development  may  not  be  an  un¬ 
mitigated  bed  of  roses. 

Their  reasons  range  from  the 
pinched  cash  flow  of  most  com¬ 
panies  to  tough  leasing  terms  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  unsettled  na¬ 
ture  of  international  relations. 

“The  appetite  for  China,  while 
still  pretty  good,  is  not  as  eu¬ 
phoric  as  it  was  a  year  ago,”  Dil¬ 
lard  Spriggs,  president  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Analysis  Ltd.,  contends. 

And  James  Tanner,  editor  of 
Petroleum  Information  Interna¬ 
tional,  a  trade  publication  based 
in  Houston,  goes  further:  “ft's 
possible  that  some  companies 
will  dump  China.  It's  definitely 
not  as  attractive  as  it  was. 

On  the  ether  hand,  there  is  a 
basis  for  optimism  about  the 
1 00,000  square  miles  of  tbe 
South  China  Sea  being  offered 
by  the  Chinese  Government  for 
development.  Scientists  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  area  has  an  oil- 
bearing  potential  of  up  to  1 00 
billion  barrels. 

But  while  seismic  studies  by  a 


number  of  big  companies  may 
have  confirmed  this  potential, 
they  cannot  confirm  whether  oil 
or  gas  are  actually  present. 

“So  far  there’s  been  nothing 
more  than  guessing  off  China,” 
one  analyst  declared. 

To  this  obvious  uncertainty  is 
added  the  substantially  dimin¬ 
ished  amount  of  money  that 
companies  have  available  for 
capital  spending  this  year,  the 
result  of  the  oil  glut  and  lower 
prices.  What's  more,  some  of  the 
contract  demands  the  Chinese 
are  making  are  deemed  onerous 
by  American  oil  executives. 

Among  other  things,  China 
wants  foreign  companies  to  train 
and  employ  large  numbers  of 
Chinese  nationals,  buy  Chinese 
equipment  and  pay  the  cost  of 
building  port  facilities. 

And  there  is  the  mounting  con¬ 
cern  that  Chinese  internal  con¬ 
sumption  will  grow  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  less  oil  than  thought  will 
be  available  for  export,  if  oil  is  in¬ 
deed  found.  Indeed,  a  World 
Bank  study  last  year  suggested 
that  China  will  be  a  major  oil  Im¬ 
porter  by  1 985. . 

-  Douglas  H.  Martin 


Associated  Press 

India.  Those  shipments  touched  off 
the  Opium  Wars  of  toe  1840’s,  wars 
that  fanned  early  Chinese  hostility 
against  the  colonial  excesses  of  toe 
“red-haired  devils.” 

Now  the  White  Swan,  and  other 
modern  hotels,  are  designed  to  specif¬ 
ically  cater  to  the  tastes  of  Western 
businessmen  —  for  the  Westerner 
brings  other  things  today. 

’The  Chinese  need  our  oil  know-how 
and  investment,”  said  one  American 
Government  negotiator,  “and  are  so 
far  willing  to  make  the  concessions 
necessary  to  get  them.”  He  added  that 
before  final  contracts  are  signed  and 
any  offshore  drilling  begins,  at  least 
another  six  months  of  bargaining  will 
be  needed  to  settle  a  number  of  open 
questions,  such  as  what  share  a  com¬ 
pany  will  get  of  the  oil  it  produces  and 
where  control  will  lie  over  operational 
decisions,  as  well  as  broader  budget¬ 
ing  and  planning  decisions. 

The  Chinese  have  already  produced 
a  model  contract  that  combines  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  joint  venture  and  produc- 
.  tion-sharing  arrangement,  similar,  oil 
industry  experts  say,  to  the  workable 
contracts  already  in  use  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  as  Indonesia  and  Norway. 


T! 


IHE  Chinese  are  embarking  on 
an  era  of  long-term  coopera¬ 
tion  with  major  Western  com¬ 
panies  that  is  unprecedented  in  scope 
and  of  tremendous  significance  for  the 
overall  economic  and  political  rela¬ 
tionship."  said  Nicholas  H.  Ludlow, 
research  and  planning  director  at  the 
National  Council  for  United  States- 
China  Trade.  Tbe  Washington-based 
council,  set  up  in  1973  after  President 
Nixon’s  rapprochement  with  China, 
represents  about  500  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  China  trade. 

Meanwhile,  China  and  toe  United 
States  continue  to  sidestep  differences 
and  emphasize  common  interests  to 
keep  toe  relationship  going. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  tbe  United 
States  and  China  agreed  not  to  let 
even  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  which  Pe¬ 
king  has  inveighed  against,  cause  a 
rift.  But  Washington  did  accept,  in  a 
joint  communique,  limits  on  future 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Tang  Ke,  the  former  Minister  of 
Metallurgy  who  took  Kang  Shien’s 
place  as  Petroleum  Minister  last 
April,  has  told  visitors  that  toe  first  oil 
exploration  contracts  may  be  signed 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  (Mr.  Kang  is 
now  a  counselor  of  state,  one  of 
China’s  elder  statesmen . ) 

Although  American  officials  are  a 
bit  more  circumspect  over  timing, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
formal  signing  will  usher  in  a  capital 
spending  boom  to  meet  needs  for  drill¬ 
ing  rigs,  workboats  and  tenders,  heli¬ 
copters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft,  ware¬ 
houses,  storage  tanks,  data  process¬ 
ing  centers,  office  complexes,  expatri¬ 
ate  housing  and  other  facilities. 

“These  contracts,”  says  John  Ray, 
assistant  United  States  trade  repre¬ 
sentative,  “will  set  the  stage  for  in¬ 
vestments”  in  tbe  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  “over  this  decade  and  toe 
next.” 

Total  capital  requirements,  accord¬ 
ing  to  calculations  of  William  Lear,  a 
vice  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  could  be  of  the  order 
of  $20  billion  by  the  1990's. 

In  an  article  in  Tbe  China  Business 
Review  last  March,  Kim  Woodward, 
president  of  China  Energy  Ventures,  a 
Washington  consulting  firm,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Goodwin  Jr.,  an  energy  lawyer, 
predicted  that  $3  billion  could  be  spent 
on  the  exploration  phase,  expected  to 
last  until  15*85.  Exploration  is  to  be  100 
percent  financed  by  the  companies. 

Hie  Chinese  are  to  put  up  51  percent 
of  the  development  costs  once  petro¬ 
leum  is  found,  according  to  agree¬ 
ments  already  reached,  which  means 
that  China  could  become  a  major  bor¬ 
rower  in  international  capital  mar¬ 
kets.  So  far  toe  Chinese,  unlike  mast 
countries  in  the  third  world,  have  been 
reluctant  to  undertake  major  credit 
commitments. 

According  to  Mr.  Laux,  they  have  a 
$28  billion  line  of  credit  with  commer¬ 
cial  banks  but  have  used  only  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  to  $2  billion.  “They  have  enor¬ 
mous  resources  of  credit,”  he  com¬ 
mented.  In  addition,  the  Chinese  have 
access  to  money  both  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
WorldBank.  ■ 
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Supply-Siders  Lose  a  Battle — and  Win  the  War 


A  Bloody  Chance  for  Peace 


President  Reagan's  shrewdly  cast  peace  plan 
for  the  Middle  East  is  written  in  Lebanese,  Palestin¬ 
ian,  Syrian  and  Israeli  blood.  All  who  welcome  last 
week’s  dispersal  of  the  P.L.O.  and  the  new  Reagan 
approach  to  a  West  Bank  deal  had  best  begin  by  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  debt  to  Prime  Minister  Begin ’s  bold 
and  cruel  march  to  Beirut. 

Where  there  is  no  peace,  even  peacemaking 
turns  on  war.  If  you  cheered  President  Sadat’s  visit 
to  Jerusalem  and  his  embrace  of  President  Carter 
and  Mr.  Begin  at  Camp  David,  you  were  approving  a 
course  that  began  with  his  pre-emptive  Yom  Kippur 
attack.  If  you  marvel  at  the  blooming  desert  in  Is¬ 
rael,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  indelibly  stained.  Or,  if 
you  argued  for  the  legitimacy  o?  Yasir  Arafat’s 
headquarters  in  Beirut,  know  that  you  were  also  le¬ 
gitimizing  his  bunkers  under  playgrounds  and 
antiaircraft  guns  atop  hospitals. 

The  point  is  that  ending  such  a  bitter  conflict  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  semantic  agility  or  shuttle  diplo¬ 
macy.  To  scorn  the  President's  bid  for  accommoda¬ 
tion,  or  to  spoil  it  with  excessive  demands,  is  not 
only  to  waste  this  summer's  sacrifice.  It  is  to  guar¬ 
antee  more  vicious  battle  in  the  years  ahead. 


Mr.  Reagan  pretends  to  cool  mastery'  of  the 
situation  from  his  first  days  in  office.  But  until  last 
week,  he  had  no  policy.  He  wasted  a  year  currying 
favor  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  neglecting  the  Arab-Is- 
raeii  tensions  for  a  distant  Soviet  threat.  He  alter¬ 
nated  flattery  and  punishment  of  the  Begin  Govern¬ 
ment  without  clearly  distinguishing  mutual  inter¬ 
ests  from  important  disagreements. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  dramatized  the  confusion: 
Mr.  Reagan  was  unhappy  with  the  attack,  but  not  so 
unhappy  that  he  did  not  recognize  its  potential  bene¬ 
fit.  The  Israeli  victory  and  Arab  (and  Soviet)  help¬ 


lessness  reconfirmed  the  Sadat  vision:  America 
holds  the  key  to  both  Araband  Israeli  interests;  they 
are  best  realized  when  tailored  to  America’s  inter¬ 
ests,  and  to  Israel’s  derivative  power. 

It  is  the  custom  of  diplomacy  to  disguise  this 
truth  of  force,  but  Americans  should  not  again  lose 
sight  of  the  obligations  thus  incurred.  Henry  Kissin¬ 
ger  grasped  this  brilliantly  in  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
years;  Jimmy  Carter  triumphantly  applied  the  les¬ 
son.  Finally  Mr.  Reagan  has  absorbed  it,  too. 


Never  mind  the  details.  The  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary  Shultz  are  now  working  overtime  to  persuade 
Saudi  Arabia,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Palestinians  who 
will  listen  that  the  P.L.O. ’s  rejection  of  Israel  and 
reliance  on  terror  are  at  a  bloody  dead  end.  Such  ex¬ 
tremists  must  no  longer  be  held  out  by  the  Arab 
League  as  the  “sole”  negotiators  for  Palestinian 
rights.  Israel  will  not  be  defeated.  To  become  ac¬ 
commodating  it  must  have  peace. 

If  the  Arab  leaders  gathering  in  Morocco  tomor¬ 
row  draw  the  proper  conclusion  from  Lebanon,  they 
will  not  just  pick  over  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  to 
find  a  favorable  tilt  or  two.  They  will  echo  Mr. 
Sadat's  cry  of  “no  more  war”  and  offer  Israel  firm 
security  guarantees  in  exchange  for  an  un threaten¬ 
ing  Palestinian  domain  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Only  then  will  the  true  spirit  of  Israel  be  re¬ 
vealed.  The  Israelis  who  marched  into  Lebanon 
have  never  heard  the  word  peace  except  from 
Egypt.  They  know  only  that  without  peace,  war  de¬ 
cides  all.  Yet  Israel  yearns  for  peace.  It  will  not  long 
be  governed  by  anyone  who  ignores  that  yearning  or 
fails  to  recognize  that  Israel's  first  line  of  security 
passes  through  Washington.  If  Mr.  Reagan  persists  . 
and  moderate  Arabs  accept  his  path  to  the  table,  the 
Israelis  will  be  there. 


The  Airbag:  Cometh 


It’s  the  law  of  the  land.  Unless  they  are  spared 
by  an  eleventh-hour  stay  from  the  Supreme  Court, 
auto  manufacturers  will  be  required  to  build  auto¬ 
matic  restraint  systems  into  their  1984  models. 

The  big  question  now  is  whether  Detroit  will 
meet  the  standard  at  minimum  cost  with  inconven¬ 
ient  belt  systems  or  shift  to  the  superior  but  costlier 
“airbag”  restraints.  What’s  best  for  the  country’s 
drivers  would  probably  also  be  best  for  General 
Motors.  But  Government  may  have  to  nudge  the  au¬ 
tomakers  in  tire  right  direction. 


The  debate  over  how  best  to  save  lives  in  high¬ 
speed  car  accidents  has  been  waged  for  two  dec¬ 
ades.  Shoulder  and  lap  beit  combinations  work  fairly 
well.  But  less  than  25  percent  of  all  drivers  buckle 
up,  and  safety  experts  have  been  pushing  for  more 
than  a  decade  for  “passive”  systems  that  work  even 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  motorist. 

Auto  safety  officials  in  the  last  four  Administra¬ 
tions  wanted  either  shoulder-lap  belts  that  closed  au¬ 
tomatically  or  electronically  triggered  airbags  that 
cushioned  the  shock  in  collisions.  The  auto  compa¬ 
nies,  opposing  all  costly  regulation,  successfully 
stalled  the  law.  The  stall  seemed  to  have  paid  off 
when  the  Reagan  Administration  decided  that  pas* 
sive  restraints,  too.  would  be  sabotaged  by  drivers 
and  were  thus  not  worth  the  cost. 

But  a  Federal  court  quickly  reversed  that  judg¬ 
ment,  ruling  that  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  had  loaded  the  regulatory 
dice.  By  October  IS83.  it  said,  all  new  cars  must 
come  with  passive  restraints. 

If,  as  is  likely.  Big  Auto  loses  its  final  appeal. 


there’ll  be  no  rescue  from  Congress.  The  Senate  is 
already  on  record  against  the  automakers’  stall.  It  is . 
time,  therefore,  to  shift  the  debate  to  what  sort  of 
passive  restraints  are  best. 

Beits  that  grab  you  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
like  those  that  now  come  as  standard  equipment 
with  VW  Rabbits,  have  the  virtue  of  very  low  cost. 
Airbags  are  less  obtrusive,  and  work  much  better  in 
high-speed  crashes.  But  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to 
gear  for  airbag  production;  on  just  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  cars  a  year,  they  would  be  very  expensive.  So 
unless  Detroit  decides  to  put  airbags  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  cars  a  year,  only  the  affluent  and 
most  frightened  drivers  will  be  tempted  to  buy 
them. 


One  hope  for  airbag  fans  is  that  foreign  competi¬ 
tion  will  force  them  on  American  manufacturers. 
Mercedes-Benz,  which  advertises  airbags  in  Europe 
as  “a  good  idea  whose  time  has  come,”  says  it  will 
meet  the  American  requirement  with  airbags.  Japa¬ 
nese  companies  may  follow  suit,  embarrassing  De¬ 
troit  with  another  marketing  anrp. 

Recent  history  shows  that  American  automak¬ 
ers  can’t  be  relied  on  to  pursue  even  their  own  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest.  Better,  then,  to  offer  them  an 
incentive  in  the  form  of  a  short  delay — one  year  per¬ 
haps  —  if  they  agree  in  return  to  equip,  say,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  all  new  cars  with  airbags  rather  than  passive 
belts.  The  deal  could  be  arranged  in  court  or  with 
Congress. 

Airbags  can  save  tens  of  thousands  of  lives.  And 
the  more  we  make,  the  lower  the  cost.  What  are  we 
waiting  for? 


Gravy  Train  Justice 

Some  New  York  subway  riders  may 
take  odd  comfort  from  knowing  that 
Edward  O’Grady,  the  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  quality  control  ard  new-car 
engineering,  Is  a  convicted  extortion¬ 
ist.  Budget  shortages  or  mere  mis¬ 
management  don’t  always  explain  a 
bad  ride.  Some  cf  the  discomfort 
makes  more  sense  when  a  jury  finds 
that  the  official  took  $33,050  worth  of 
favors  from  companies  doing  business 
with  the  Transit  Authority. 

Less  satisfactory  is  the  e::pla?.atiQn 
for  letting  the  defendant  of*  with  a 
$10,000  fine  and  a  year’s  probation. 
Judge  Thomas  Piatt  said  "nothing 
would  be  gained”  by  giving  Mr. 
O'Grady  any  time  in  prison,  and  that 
two  fellow  Federal  judges  he  con¬ 
sulted  agreed  with  him.  He  gave  one 
reason  ior  caution:  this  was  the  first 
use  of  the  Federal  extortion  law 
against  a  public  official  who  got 
meals,  vacations  ana  other  gratuities 
rather  than  cash. 

If  Judge  Platt  —  or  any  panel  of  ju- 
rists  —  thought  the  case  belonged  in  a 
state  court  instead  of  Brooklyn's  Fed¬ 
eral  court,  the  proper  remedy  was  to 
dismiss  the  indictment.  Higher  courts 
can  always  say  whether  the  Federal 
law  should  apply. 

But  once  the  defendant  was  convict¬ 
ed,  he  should  have  bean  sentenced  on 


Free  Rides 


the  basis  of  the  crime  he  committed. 
The  jury  was  told  that  Mr.  O'Grady 
was  only  doing  what  others  were 
doing.  Judge  Piatt  Implied  that  he 
only  did  what  other  Federal  judges 
would  have  done.  All  that  may  be 
right,  but  it’s  no  defense. 


Computer  Guard 

Sometimes  we  hear  funny  noises  at 
the  door  and  even  funnier  noises  at  the 
windows,  and  there  have  been  mo¬ 
ments  when  the  sound  of  the  refriger¬ 
ator  starting  up  has  stopped  our  heart. 
Our  nights  are  seldom  serene. 

We  have  owned  a  dog  whose  bark 
made  up  for  his  lack  of  bite.  We  have 
had  locks  of  unnerving  complexity 
and  window  gates  of  formidable 
weight  and  are  experts  at  drilling  a 
hole  In  a  sash  the  better  to  insert  a 
hefty  nail. 

We  have  had  less  luck  with  higher 
technology.  Our  cats  kept  triggering 
the  fancy  sensory  alarm  system.  We 
once  contemplated  one  of  these  eyes 
that  are  mounted  on  the  wall  and 
roam  the  room;  it  seemed  to  contem¬ 
plate  us  back,  so  we  rejected  it. 

Now  we  are  intrigued  by  news  of  a 
robot  that  will  listen  for  suspicious 
sounds,  frighten  intruders  and  sum¬ 
mon  the  police  if  necessary.  Several  of 
them  should  be  on  the  market  in  about 


two  years  and  their  manufacturers 
think  they'll  be  nifty  night  watchmen 
in  factories,  warehouses  and  mu¬ 
seums. 

We  know  a  place  where  they'll  be 
even  niftier:  our  home.  And  they’ll  be 
niftiest  of  all  If  programmed  to  say,  as 
they  pass  the  bedroom  door,  "Twelve 

o’clock  and  all’s  well _ One  o'clock 

and  all's  well”  and  so  on,  all  night 
long.  A  lullaby  for  urban  man. 


Plastic  Trade-Off 

It  was  a  marketing  coup.  When  vir¬ 
tually  every  other  bank  began  charg¬ 
ing  annual  fees  for  MasterCard  and 
Visa  accounts,  the  Bank  of  New  York 
went  against  the  grain.  "Stop!  Don’t- 
Pay  a  Fee,”  screamed  the  newspaper 
ads.  "You  Can  Get  Them  Free!” 
Some  500,000  New  Yorkers  couldn’t 
resist,  tripling  the  bank’s  credit  card 
business. 

Now,  just  19  months  later,  the  Bank 
of  New  York  has  reversed  field.  New 
customers  are  to  be  charged  a  $12  fee 
immediately;  come  next  January,  all 
the  old  card  holders  will  be  billed  for 
the  same  amount. 

Why  the  change?  “It's  like  every¬ 
thing  else,”  said  a  bank  spokesman. 
“I  don’t  think  anything  free  lasts  for¬ 
ever.”  Neither,  one  might  add,  does 
customers'  good  will. 


To  the  Editor: 

Representative  Henry  Reuss  and 
the  economist  James  Galbraith  tell  us 
that  supply-side  economics  is  sunk 
(Op-Ed  Aug.  30),  but  the  only  proof 
they  offer  is  that  the  President  raised 
taxes. 

While  we  supply-aiders  are  not 
particularly  thrilled  with  the  tax  in¬ 
creases-,  they  by  no  means  signal  the 
end  of  the  influence  of  supply-side  eco¬ 
nomics  on  Federal  economic  policy, 
in  fact,  there  is  much  to  show  that 
supply-side  economics  has  truly  won 
the  war,  if  not  this  recent  battle. 

Consider  that  the  freshest  idea 
about  taxes  coming  from  Messrs. 
Reuss  and  Galbraith’s  political  party 
is  a  flat-rate  income  tax.  A  Oat-rate 
tax  system  is  exactly  what  supply- 
siders  favor  —  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  in  order  tq  stimulate  work,  sav¬ 
ing,  investment  and,  therefore,  eco¬ 
nomic  growth. 

In  fact,  a  flat-rate  tax  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  ultimate  goal  of  supply- 
siders  because  it  reduces  both  mar¬ 
ginal  tax  rates  and  tax  code  pro- 
gressivity. 

In  addition.  Senator  Dole  —  who  is 
no  doubt  regarded  by  Reuss  and  Gal¬ 
braith  as  a  close  ally  in  the  fight 
against  supply-siders  but  whom  I  sus¬ 
pect  to  be  something  far  different  — 
has  recently  said  that  future  tax  bills 
must  reduce  tax  rates. 

A  few  short  years  ago,  before  sup¬ 
ply-siders  were  on  the  scene,  no  one 
talked  about  tax  rates;  discussions 
centered  instead  on  the  standard  de¬ 
duction,  personal  exemption  or  re¬ 


bates.  This  preoccupation  with  tax 
rates  Is  common  to  all  factions  erf  the 
'  Republican  Party. 

-  Finally,  Rudolph  Fenner -of -the . 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  a  con¬ 
servative  economist,  provides  foe 
best  example  of  the  predominance  of 
supply-side  economics.  Fenner  writes 
this  month  that  consumption  is  a  bet¬ 
ter  measure  of  what  should  be  taxed 
than  income  because,  among  other 
reasons,  a  consumption-based  tax 
would  act  as  less  of  a  deterrent  to  sav¬ 
ing  and  investment. 

The  recognition  that  saving  is 
important  to  the  economy  and  that 
saving  can  be  affected  by  changes  in 
foe  tax  system  is  as  supply-side,  a 
notion  as  you  can  get ;  Keynesian  eco¬ 
nomics  always  considered  saving  a 
drag  cm  the  economy  ,  but  to  thesup- 
ply-skter,  saying  is  the  key  economic 
element  that  allows  the  simultaneous 
assault  on  high  inflation  and  high 
unemployment. 

While  Reuss  and  Galbraith  close 
their  eyes  tight  to  foe  direction  of  cur¬ 
rent  economic  advancements,  they  re¬ 
call  yesteryear  in  their  baying  for 
Government  controls  of  wages,  prices 
and  credit.  One  would  expect  no  less  of 
this  duo:  having  so  badly  interpreted 
the  present  economic  debate,  they  ad¬ 
vocate  a  return  to  a  doctrine  that  his¬ 
tory  has  proven  to  be  flawed  and  that 
has  foiled.  Mark  R.  Policinski 

Washington,  Aug.  31, 1982 
The  writer  is  a  senior  economist 
on  the  Congressional  Joint  Economic 
Committee  (Henry  Reuss,  chairman; 
James  Galbraith,  executive  director ). 


To  Punish  a  Draft-Registration  Resister 


To  the  Editor: 

With  the  refusal  of  many  young  men 
to  register  for  the  draft  (some  say  the 
number  is  as  large  as  600,000),  our 
criminal  justice  system  faces  an  al¬ 
most  impossible  situation:  You  sim¬ 
ply  cannot  prosecute,  fine  and  jail 
such  a  large  group,  and  to  select  a  few 
to  serve  as  an  example  seems  arbi¬ 
trary  and  unfair. 

Most  of  these  young  men  are  simply 
expressing  a  misguided  idealism,  re¬ 
sponding  to  peer  pressure  or  demon¬ 
strating  a  lack  of  maturity.  Still,  they 
must  be  made  aware  that  citizenship 
carries  responsibilities. 

I  propose  that  those  who  refuse  to 
register  be  ineligible  to  vote  or  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  public  monies,  such  as  stu¬ 
dent  loans  and  unemployment  benefits. 

Since  we  often  come  to  repent  the 
folly  of  our  youth,  however,  there 
should  be  a  way  of  purging  oneself  of 
these  disabilities,  either  by  enlisting 
in  the  armed  forces  or  by  volunteering 
for  some  other  form  of  public  service. 

There  is  one  additional  penalty, 
which,  however,  needs  foe  coopera- 


thm  of  the  various  states  —  a  draco¬ 
nian  measure  indeed  In  foe  eyes  of  an 
18-year-old  male:  Deny  any  young 
man  who.  has  .not  registered  for  the  . 
draft  his  driver’s  license. 

Hugh  E.  Paine  Jr.  j 
New  York,  Aug.  25,1982 


To  the  Editor; 

’  Representative  Henry  Reuss  and 
foe  Galbraiths,  John  K.  and  son  Jamie 
K.,  have  been  vastly  amused  by  the 
.  President’s  embrace  of  higher  acres 
as  a  cure  for  foe  economy.  In  approv¬ 
ing,  tbey-pronounce  soppiy-side  eco¬ 
nomics  a  failure  and.  for  good  meas¬ 
ure.,  throw. in  demand-side  monetar¬ 
ism  asa  casualty  too. 

In  ProfessorGalbraith’s  Aug.  25  let¬ 
ter  and  in  the  Reuss/  Op-Ed 

article  of  Aug.  3&  there  Is  much  high- 
spirited  chortling.  But  those  who  laff 
last,  laff  best.  , 

Unless  Professor  Galbraith's  mem¬ 
ory  is  failing  him,  he  should  know  that 
_  mce  before  he  had  to  rat  crow  an  mat- 
"  ters  fiscaL 

He  was  among  those  eminent  Keyne¬ 
sian  economists  who  in  3S?4i  urged 
President  Ford  to  sl^)  a  surtax  <m  foe 
economy  to  combat  inflation.  The  Key¬ 
nesian  dissenter,  Yale’s  Richard  Coop¬ 
er,  urged  a  tax  cut  When  the  President 
recommended  the tax  pnd  the  economy 
continued  its  slide  into  deep  recession, 
ballooning  the  budget  dtficits  in  the 
process.  Professor  Galbraith  had  foe 
-good  grace  to  write  an  essay  for  The 
Times  Saying  Professor  Cooper  had 
been  rightand  he  had  been  wrung: 

Now  comes  another ^Keynesian  dis¬ 
senter,  Yale’s  Paul  klacAvoy,  arguing 
vigorously  (in  your  Aug.  29  Business 
section)  that  both  the  supply-side  and 
demand-side  effects  of  foe  tax  bill  are 
destructive.  Aside  from  the  snickers, 
one  Wonders  what  foe  Galbraiths 
think  about  Professor  'MacAyoy*s 
rigorous  exposition. 

One  need  never  wonder  what  Henry 
Reuss  thinks.  As  head  off  Congress's 
Joint  Economic  Committee  these  last 
.15  years,  he  has  systematically  recom¬ 
mended  those  economic  policies  that 
would  have  foe  greatest  chance  of 
damaging  the  economy.  He  faithfully 
advocates  higher  taxes  Op  individual 
imtiatfve,  more  printing-press  money. 
Government  controls  an-  wages  sad 
prices,  and  costlier  social  programs. 

His  greatest  achievement  came  in 
August  1971,  when  his  J.E.C.  recom¬ 
mended  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
while  then  Treasury  Under  Secretary 
Paul  Volcker  was  trying  to  persuade 
the  world  that  we  would  not  devalue. 

'  The  v  RetlSS-inSpired  tnfftrnft  firing  1 
frenzy  set  off  a  central-bank  run  on 
our  gold  stocks  and  invited  Richard 
Nixon’s  Aug.  15'  dosing  of  the  gold 
window  and  subsequent  breakdown  of 
the  international  monetary  system. 

Eleven  years  later,  the.  Congress^ 
inan  continues  to  argue  fora  cheapen¬ 
ing  of  thedollar  as  a  cure  for  our  ills. 

The  good  news  is  that  Mr.  Reuss  re¬ 
tires  from  Congress  this  year,  which 
promises'  that  next  year  it  will  be 
much  easier  for  the  ILS.  to  get  back 
otifo£he£conomfogrowfo.track.fo9t  it 
left  on  his  advice, . .  Jude  Wannkki 

President,Myconomics,Inc. 

Morristown, NX,  Aug.  30, 1982 


Satellite  Weapons:  The  U.S.  Priority  Is  Not  to  Lag  Behind 


To  the  Editor: 

Alan  Sherris  estimate  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  capabilities  to  escalate  the  arms 
race  in  space  (“Satellite  Warfare,” 
Op-Ed  Aug.  27)  is  quite  accurate,  but 
his  caveat  that  compliance  with  a  star- 
wars  treaty  will  be  difficult  to  ensure 
makes  his  basic  argument  pointless. 

Arms  controllers  about  to  confront 
the  tangled  subject  of  inner-space 
warfare  must  realize  that  advanced 
weapon  systems  are  not  the  only  dan¬ 
ger  to  satellites;  passive  anti-satellite 
systems  offer  effective  and  cheap  of¬ 
fensive  capabilities. 

A  sophisticated  and  expensive 
Flash  Gordon  weapon  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  destroy  a  satellite  in  low  or 


high  orbit  when  foe  job  can  be  done 
just  as  well  by  a  simple  device  that 
lurks  inoperative  in  space  until  need¬ 
ed,  then  is  maneuvered  next  to  a  tar¬ 
get  satellite  and  exploded.  Such  a 
weapon  is  infinitely  less  complex  than 
the  ones  to  which  Mr.  Sherr  refers  but 
does  foe  job  just  as  well. 

Nobody  has  effectively  addressed 
the  question  of  bow  to  monitor  or  even 
detett  passive  anti-satellite  weapons, 
so  negotiating  a  star-wars  treaty  that 
can  be  adequately  verified  will  re¬ 
main  a  dream  for  the  foreseeable  fu¬ 
ture.  As' it  stands,  space  warfare  is 
one  area  where  we  absolutely  must 
not  let  the  Soviets  get  ahead. 

Mr.  Sherr  is  quite  right  in  his  conten¬ 


tion  that  communications  and  survell- 
lanpe  satellites  are  crucial  to  national 
defense,  and  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  a  unilateral  capability 
to  wage  war  in  space,  Washington  may 
find  itself  unable  to  launch  even  a  press 
release  wben  a  crisis  develops. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  arms  control 
in  space  is  unimportant.  It  is  probably 
the  only  way  to  prevent  the  institution¬ 
alization  of  this  new  and  frightening 
way  to  wage  war,  and  we  should  pur¬ 
sue  it  aggressively.  Verification  is  foe 
key,  however,  and  any  star-wars 
treaty  will  be  detrimental  to  U-S.  se¬ 
curity  until  this  issue  has  been  ad¬ 
dressed.  Peter  L.  Cachion 

Haverford,  Pa^  Aug.  27, 1982 


Student  Loans  That  Would  Create  a  Generation  Deep  in  Debt 


To  the  Editor: 

In  an  Aug.  15  letter,  John  Silber, 
president  of  Boston  University,  called 
for  a  federally  financed  “tuition  ad¬ 
vance  fund.”  which  would  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money 
for  college,  paying  it  back  over  many 
years  through  the  income  tax. 

This  idea,  usually  referred  to  as  the 
student  loan  bank  approach,  has  been 
proposed  by  a  number  of  people  since 
the  1950's,  beginning  with  Milton 
Friedman.  It  has  always  been 
strongly  opposed  by  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  spokesmen  for  both 
public  and  private  higher  education. 
Today,  I  know  of  very  few  people  who 
support  either  T.A.F.  or  any  of  its 
many  variations. 

Here  are  some  reasons : 

•  The  plan  means  very  high  debts  at 
a  young  age.  In  Mr.  S liber’s  formula¬ 
tion,  it  would  permit  a  student  to  accu¬ 
mulate  by  the  age  of  22  a  $42,000  debt 
for  his  undergraduate  education.  If  he 
or  she  married  someone  with  a  simi¬ 
lar  debt,  the  couple  would  begin  their 
adult  lives  with  a  debt  of  $84,000.  Is 
this  wise  public  policy? 

•  Mr.  Silberis  plan  is  limited  to  un¬ 
dergraduate  students  and  students  at 
nonprofit  institutions.  Most  other 
plans  are  not.  Inclusion  of  other  stu¬ 
dents  (and  higher  interest  rates,  as  in 
many  plans)  would  increase  both 
debts  and  Government  costs.  Indeed, 
a  loan  bank  plan  now  being  considered 
in  Congress  would  require  a  young 
person  who  borrowed  $20,000  to  take 
on  a  debt  of  about  $73,000  at  the  age  of 
22 —  twice  that  in  the  case  of  a  couple 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


—  to  be  paid  back  over  some  30  years. 

•  The  plan  is  likely  to  cost  taxpay¬ 
ers  billions  a  year  and  never  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting.  While  Mr.  Sil¬ 
ber  assumes  it  would  become  self-sup¬ 
porting  within  a  few  years,  his  opti¬ 
mism  appears  to  rest  on  an  estimate 
made  in  a  1978  study  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  control  tuition  and  other 
costs  at  all  public  and  private  col¬ 
leges.  Without  such  control,  the  study 
doubted  that  the  plan  would  ever  be¬ 
come  self-supporting.  No  public  or 
private  college  would  support  such 
control  of  costs.  Other  critics  feel  that 
the  large  initial  Federal  investments 
of  capital,  borrowed  at  fairly  high  in¬ 
terest  rates,  could  never  be  paid  back 
at  the  low  rate  Silber  assumes  stu¬ 
dents  would  pay. 

•  Most  observers  feel  that  hard- 
pressed  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  would  cut  student  aid  and  raise 
tuition  if  a  student  loan  bank  earistwri 

—  placing  ever  greater  burdens  on 
students  and  their  families.  Private 
and  profit-making  schools,  as  well  as 
public  colleges,  would  be  under  great 
pressure  to  raise  their  charges. 

•  Almost  every  other  education 
spokesman  prefers  the  present  mix  of 
relatively  low  public  tuition  and  stu¬ 
dent  aid.  When  an  idea  similar  to  Mr. 


Silberis  was  offered  in  Congress  in 
1979-80,  if  was  almost  impossible  to 
find  any  public  or  private  college 
leader  to  support  it.  After  a  single  day 
of  hearings,  the  idea  was  quietly 
dropped.  Congressional  leaders  be¬ 
came  convinced  that  it  was  costly  and 
unwise. 

While  Mr.  Silber  and  a  few  others 
continue  to  support  some  form  of  loan 
bank,  spokesmen  for  aH  the  major 
higher  education  groups,  representing 
some  3,000  colleges,  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents,  are  working  hard,  with  consid¬ 
erable  success,  to  preserve  the 
present  grant  and  loan  programs.  So 
are  Congressional  leaders  of  both’par- 
ties.  Neither  public  nor  private  col¬ 
leges  want  to  see  students  stuck  with 
high  tuition  and  large  debts.  ■ 

Mr.  Silber  believes  that  TJLF. 
could  be  limited  so  foatdebts  .and  Fed¬ 
eral  costs  would  not  be  so  great,  but  an 
^dea  once  in  the  possession  of  Con- 
•gress  and  the  bureaucracy  takes  on  a 
life  of  its  own.  His  T.A.F.  idea  of  1977 
was  modified  Into  a  plan  he  did  not 
like  in 1979-80;  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  this  would  happen  again  1 

.:  John  Malian 
Vice  President,  American  Association 
of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 

...  ....  .VasMngtoiL Aog-25, 1982 
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IN  THE  NATION 


By  Tom  Wicker 


Mayor  Ed  Koch  of  New  York,  who* 
warns  toreiostat&thedeachj>Qaalcyin 
New  .  York,  concededtaa  recent  de¬ 
bate  with  other  gubernatorial  candj- 
dates  the  possibility  that  an;  innocent 
person  plight  be  executed  by  mistake. 

But,  the  Mayor  . insisted:  ‘^Ebrnk  of 
the  other  side  —  the  thousands  of  peo- 
.  pie  who  inight  be  killed  without  that 
deterrent.”  . 

Wen/the'ca^'ofiRidbert^Simivu'. 
should-  be. studied  by-  Mr.  Kocfa:  and:' 
others .  who  believe  "thousands”  of 
murder  victims  would  be  spared  by  the 
supposed  deterrent  effect  of  the  death 
penalty.  The  -SuUiwan  case  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  if  the  Mayor  or  either  of  the 
Republican  candidates  brings -capital 
punishment  back  to  New  York,  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  an  innocent  m?n  is  not  a  re¬ 
mote  possibility,  but  quite  likely. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  a  34-year-old  white 
man,  has  been  on  Death  Row  in  Flor¬ 
ida  since  Nov.  14,1373  —  nearly  nine 
years,  longer  tUsia  any  of  the  otter 
1,024  persons  now  under  sentence  of . 
death  in  thte. -country.  -In.  those  mn^ 
years  tte  Sullivan  case  has  gone 
through  ah  exhaustive  appeals  pro¬ 
cess  in  state  courts;- twice  Teaching 
the  Florida  ^upreme  Court;  through 
the  clemency  process  before  two  Flor¬ 
ida  governors;  and  is  now  on  a  repeat 
trip  through. 1  'Federal-  .courts  that 
might  brbig.it  for  a  second  time  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  ■;.* 

Even'  if  all  Mr.  Sullivan's  final  court 
appeals  wore  turned  down,  there  stifl 
would  be  a  chance,  however  unlikely, 
that  Governor  Robert  A;  Graham  of 
Florida  — '  or  perhaps  by  tten  a  third 
governor —might  grant  him  clemency. 

This  record  alone,  although  it  is  by 
no  means  untypical,  raises  the  most 
serious  objection  to:  the  fashionable 
“deterrent”- theory.  While  if  might 
seem  "common  sense’*  or  "self-evi¬ 
dent”  that  Uoe  threat  of  execution 
would  make  someone  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  committing  a  murder  or  a  rape. 
thereisnosubstahtiarev|dencevdiat- 
soever  to  support  this  myth. 

In  fact,  if  criminal  justice  authori¬ 
ties  agree  on  any  one  thing,  it  is  that 
the  wily  real  deterrent  to.  crime  — 
particularly  to  niuzder,  which  is  most 
often  a  crime  of  passion  —  is  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  swift  and  certdmpimishr 
merit.  The  case  of  Robert  A.  Sullivan 
is  only  one  of  .  many  demonstrating 
that  nothing  is  less  swift  or  certain 
than  the  actual  execution  of  someone 
under  sentence  of  death. . 

All  those  appeals  and  hearings, 
moreover,  have  raised  serious  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  whether  Mr.  SuZfivan  did 
murder  one  Donald  Schmidt  as  part  of 
a  robbery:  at  the  Homestead,  Fla:, 

.  Howard.  Johnson's  Restaurant  on 
•Aprils,  1973.  Fqr^melhing, attorney 
who  replaced  one  Who  represented  ‘ 
him  'inadequately -at  his  trial  have 
since  been  able  to  locate  at  least  two. 
alibi  witnesses  who  swear  that  he  was 
miles  away  from  the  Homestead  How¬ 
ard  Johnson's  at  the  established  time 
of  the  robbery. 

During  that  trial,  moreover,  the 
prosecution  allowed the  jury  to  get  the 
impression  that  its  principal  witness 
had  pasted  a  lie-detector  test;  but  it .. 
has  since,  .been  established  that,  in 
.  fact,  the  witness  was  judged  to  have 
answered  untruthfully  on  four  of  ; 
seven  questions  put  to  Urn. .  . 

Even  if  these  and  other  questions 
about  Mr.  Sullivan's  guilt  fail,  to  win 
him  a  new  trial,  his  present  attorney 
—  Roy  E.:  Black  of  Miami  —  argues  . 
that  the  imposition  of  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  in  Che  Sullivan  case  was  unwar¬ 
ranted.  Florida  law  requires  a  sepa¬ 
rate  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
a  person  convicted  of  murder  should 
be  sentenced  to  death. . 

*  At  that  second  proceeding  in  the  Sul¬ 
livan  case  in  1973,  the  trial  judge  found 
four  "aggravating”  curermsfances 
apparently  justifying  a  capital  ten- 
tence.  When  Mr.  Black  argued  the 
case  before  the  Eleventh  Circuit  Court  • 
of  Appeals  on  Aug.  30,  he  put  forward 
facts  that  he  believes  show  the  judge 
to  have  been  incorrect  on  two  of  the 
four  aggravating  circumstances.  If 
the  circuit  court  agrees,  Mr.  Sullivan 
would  wih  at  least  a  new  sentencing 
trial.-:-';  ... - 

Thus,  the  Sullivan  care  not  only  shows 
how  slow  and  uncertain  —  hence  how 
poor  a  deterrent— is  theprocess  leatfing 
tptheexecutagurfaconyjctedpet50n.It 
demonstrates,  again  ink  uhtypfcaQy, 
that  the  conviction  may  well  be  flawed 


fondant,  misconduct  by  thepolice  or  the. 
prosecution;  eirors  by  the  judge,  a  fail- 
are  to  gather  and  present  aH  relevant 
evidence,  or  racial  and  other  forms  of 
prejudice. 

AD  there  factoreare  too  prevalent  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,,as  most^ 
of  those  familiar  with  it  acknowledge, 
tor  anyone  comfortably  to  equal^  con-. 


-  victioii  with  the  kind  of  certainty  that 
even  its  advocates  demand  in  death 
pou3ty  cases. 

But  with  1,025  persons  on  Death 
Row;  many  of  them  for  years  and 

-  many  —  tike  Robert  Sullivan  —  ap¬ 
proaching  the  end  of  all  avenues  of  ap¬ 
peal,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
is  predicting  “a  spate  of  executions” 
in  1963.  In  that  event,  Americans  will 
almost  inevitably  learn  that  they  have 

’  sent  <me  or  more  or  many  innocent 
people  to  the  electric  chair  or  the  gas 
chamber;  but  no  one  will  be  able  to 
present  a  shred  of  evidence  that  mur- 

-  der  or  rape  or  any  other  ' crime  has 
been  in  tbe  least  deterred. 
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WASHINGTON  —  Cuba  continues 
to  have  much  the  same  effect  on 
United  States  Administrations  that 
the  full  moon  reputedly  had  on  were¬ 
wolves-  Perhaps  there  is  no  sprouting 
of  hah-,  but  a  certain  frothing  at  the 
mouth  and  loss  of  rationality  are  nota¬ 
ble.  Indeed,  Cuba  is  such  an  emotional 
issue  that  clear  and  objective  analysis 
is  extremely  rare.  The  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  follows  the  pattern. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  new  in  its 
approach  to  Cuba.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  determined  to  make  past  mis¬ 
takes  all  over  again,  and  again  and 
again.  It  came  to  office  striking  fierce 
postures  and  warning  that  no  option 
was  excluded,  not  even  blockade  or  in¬ 
vasion.  In  expecting  Fidel  Castro  to  be 
cowed,  the  Administration  displayed 
an  abysmal  insensitivity  to  history. 

For  20  years,  Mr.  Castro  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  defied  United  Scates-spon- 
soreti  invasion,  assassination  at¬ 
tempts,  clandestine  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  radio  stations  and  ef- 


It  Is  Not  Impossible 
To  Deal  With  Castro. 
Realism  Is  Required. 

By  Wayne  S.  Smith 


forts  at  destabilization.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  posturing  simply  implies 
more  of  the  same.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  such  tactics  will  work  any 
better  now  than  in  the  past. 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Administration 
came  to  office,  it  faced  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  Central  America  that  involved 
the  Cubans.  Finn  but  careful  admoni¬ 
tions  aimed  at  pointing  the  Cubans, 
the  Sandinistas  and  others  in  the  di¬ 


rection  of  real  negotiations  and  peace¬ 
ful  solutions  would  have  made  good 
sense.  Demonstrably,  however,  that 
was  not  the  Administration’s  purpose. 
Having  blown  the  situation  oQt  of  all 
proportion  by  describing  it  as  a  major 
East-West  test  of  wills,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  demonstrate  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  it  could  “stop  Communism 
in  its  tracks.”  It  wanted  confronta¬ 
tion,  not*  negotiations. 


The  last  few  months  have  furnished 
no  tedder  spectacle  than  the  decline  of 
tee  ’  of  my  sturdier,  and  as  I  had 
.  thought  stronger-minded,  friends.  He 
.  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  hold  up  his 
bead  in  public. 

1  first  noticed  that  something  had 
-  gone  wrong  when  be  gave  up  his 
credit  cards  and  his  checking  ac¬ 
count  and  undertook  to  make  all  his 
purchases  for  cash.  Next,  he  ruled 
out  visitors  and  began  slinking  about 
:  and  looking  no  one  in  tbe  eye.  Soon 
after,  he  took  to  returning  mail, 
!"  even  from  his  mother,  marked  “Not 
known  at  this  address.”  I  asked  for 
an  explanation. 

It  was  his  apartment.  It  was  a 
pleasant  enough  place,  but  he  had 
lately  become  aware  of  the  remark¬ 
able  grandeur  with  which  New  York 
City's  apartment  houses  were 
named,  whereas  the  building  he 
,  lived  in  was  identified  only  by  a 
number  on  a  street.  For  a  while,  he 
managed  to  shrug  it  Off.  Then  he  had 
some  calling  cards  printed,  and  the 
printer  unmistakably  curled  his  lip. 
A  few  days  later,  when  he  opened  a 
charge  account  at  a  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  clerk  snickered  at 
the  modesty  of  his  address  and 
.  seemed  to  him  to  demand  excessive 


No.  1  Potemkin  Plaza 
—  the  Rear  Apartment 

By  Edwin  Newman 


proof  of  sol  vency. 

"1  could  feel  shame  spreading  ever 
me.”  he  said.  “Why  did  1  ever  move 
into  that  joint?  I  ruined  myself  social¬ 
ly." 

"I  knew  you  were  unhappy,"  1  said, 
“but  I’ve  never  seen  you  this  low  be¬ 
fore.  What  did  it?” 

“It  was  an  ad,”  he  said,  “for  a  build¬ 
ing  called  the  Van  Horn  Brooks.  It 
made  me  realize  how  bare  my  life  is. 
You  can’t  be  upwardly  mobile  with 
the  kind  of  handicap  I’ve  taken 
on.” 

On  the  theory  that  the  mere  pouring 
out  of  troubles  has  some  therapeutic 
value,  I  asked  where  he  would  like  to 
be. 

“Maybe  some  place  with  a  French 
name,”  be  said.  “The  Lausanne,  or 
the  Fontaine,  or  the  Lamartine.  Or  the 
Courant  would  do,  or  the  Caroargue, 


or  Le  Premier.  Or  L’EcoIe.  Life 
should  be  a  learning  experience.  At 
L’EcoIe,  I’d  be  on  the  qui  vive  as  soon 
as  I  walked  in.  People  would  know  I 
was  an  achiever." 

“Okay,”  I  said.  “French.  Anything 
else?” 

“A  building  that  resonates  with 
the  history  of  New  York  and  its 
great  families  —  the  Belmont,  or  the 
Schuyler  Arms,  or  the  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer.  Nobody  can  even  spell  Van 
Rensselaer.  Live  there  and  you’re 
somebody.  Then  there  are  all  those 
places  that  make  you  think  of  Eng¬ 
land,  like  the  Churchill  and  the  York 
and  the  Barclay  and  the  Highgate 
and  Claridge’s.  And  the  Renwick.  A 
Scottish  name.”  He  shook  his  head 
admiringly.  “That’s  class,”  he  said. 
“Class." 

I  nodded  as  sympathetically  as  I 
could. 

By  now  he  was  in  full  flight.  "The 
Olympic  Tower,”  he  said.  “The 
Plymouth  Tower,  Gateway  Plaza, 
Rivertower,  the  Bamford,  the  Re¬ 
gent,  the  Fairfax,  Asten  House,  Im¬ 
perial  House,  Envoy  Towers,  tbe 
Ambassador  East,  Broadmoor,  the 


Atrium  East,  Mayfair  Towers.  Crys¬ 
tal  House,  the  Vermeer.”  He 
paused.  "Think  of  it  —  the  Vermeer. 
Or  Stimson  House.  Every  time  you 
went  into  the  building,  you’d  be  paying 
tribute  to  a  great  American.” 

I  tried  to  shorten  the  conversation. 
“You  must  have  some  favorites,"  I 
said. 

He  nodded.  “There’s  the  Avatar. 
Do  you  know  what  an  avatar  is?  It  is 
an  exemplar  or  archetype,  an  entity 
regarded  as  an  extreme  or  notably 
complete  manifestation  of  its  kind,  in 
Hindu  mythology,  it  is  the  descent  to 
earth  of  a  deity  in  human  or  animal 
shape,  and  it  is  used  as  a  generic  form 
for  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  That’s 
a  building  you’d  be  proud  to  live  in. " 

“Any  others?”  I  asked. 

“Just  one.  If  I  had  my  choice,  l*d 
take  the  Carlton  Regency.  That  has 
a  ring  I  like.  That  has  style.”  He 
stopped,  rose,  and  drifted  off  with  a 
dreamy  look  in  his  eyes.  “Meet  me 
at  the  Carlton  Regency."  I  heard 
him  murmur.  “You’ll  find  me  at  the 
Carlton  Regency.”  I  could  hardly 
make  out  his  words  as  he  headed  for 
home.  “My  address  in  the  city  is  the 
Carlton  Regency ...  the  Carlton  Re¬ 
gency  . . .  the  Carlton " 

I’ve  let  the  situation  rest  since  that 
last  conversation.  Shall  1  call  in  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist?  A  social  worker?  Or  swap 
apartments  with  him?  I’m  at  the 
Austerlitz  Mews  myself. 

Edwin  Newman .  author  of  " Strictly 
Speaking”  and  “A  Civil  Tongue. ”  is  a 
correspondent  for  NBC  News. 


UPPER  MONTCLAIR,  N.J.  — 
Camp  David,  the  Presidential  retreat, 
has  been  very  much  in  the  news. 
We’ve  see  Ronald  Reagan  strolling 
through  the  woods  with  tbe  Secretary 
of  State, 'and  Congressmen  were  in¬ 
vited.-  there  when  the  President 
wanted  to  persuade  them  of  the  sound- 
nessafhistaxincrease.. 

I  wonder  whether  the  President,  as 
he  walks  in  the  cool  mountain  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Camp  David  or  relaxes  in  one 
of  its  rustic  log  cabins,  is  aware  that 
he  is  enjoying  a  facility  that  was  built 
by  unemployed  youth  of  two  genera¬ 
tions  ago  —  members  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  One  of  the  earli¬ 
est  New  Deal  programs,  the  C.C.C. 
,was  established  by  Congress  in  1933  to 
H  comtet  unemployment  during  the  De¬ 
pression. 

T  Until  the  C.C.C  was  terminated  in 
1942,  It  provided  useful  work  and  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  a  total  of  three  mil¬ 
lion  unemployed  single  young  men 
through  conserving  and  developing 
our  country's  natural  resources. 

Even  as  President  Reagan  relaxes 
at  Camp  David,  be  cannot  help  but 


Constructed  by  Davids, 
Occupied  by  Goliaths 


By  Harry  Goldsmith 


have  on  his  mind  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  youth  who  are  unemployed 
today.  Perhaps  it  may  occur  to  him 
that  an  answer  to  this  blight  on  our 
society  is  to  revive  the  C.C.C.  pro¬ 
gram. 

Camp  David  was  not  always  a 
Presidential  retreat.  In  the  summer  of 
1940,  my  family  and  I  spent  a  glorious 
week’s  vacation  in  this  wilderness 
wonder! and.  It  was  then  called  Camp 
Hi-Catoctin  and  operated  as  a  low-cost 
vacation  camp  for  Federal  employees 
and.  their  families.  The  cost  was  $14 
per  week  per  adult,  $7  for  children; 
meals,  lodgings  and  all  recreational 
facilities  were  included. 

There  was  room  for  only  72  guests  in 


the  camp’s  18  long  cabins,  nestled 
unobtrusively  among  the  pines,  so  it 
did  not  take  long  for  us  to  turn  into  one 
big  family. 

Life  at  Camp  Hi-Catoctin  began  at  7 
AM.  with  the  bong  of  a  gong.  Break¬ 
fast  was  served  family-style  at  8  in  a 
large  dining  and  recreation  hall.  Most 
campers  were  on  time  for  meals  be¬ 
cause  life  in  the  woods  developed  quite 
an  appetite.  Those  few  who  straggled 
in  late  were  greeted  with  a  hiss. 

After  breakfast,  campers  swam  in  a 
poof  of  crystal-clear  continuously  fil¬ 
tered  spring  water,  hiked,  rode  horses 
or  used  the  craft  shop  or  dark  room. 
Otters  played  badminton,  Ping-Pong 
or  softball  —  or  settled  down  to  some 


Randall  Enos 


serious  loafing.  In  the  evenings, 
campers  gathered  for  dancing,  mov¬ 
ies,  singing  or  lectures  on  nature  and 
the  stars  that  filled  the  night  sky. 

Camp  David  is  a  shining  example  of 
what  unemployed  youth  can  create 
when  given  the  opportunity.  Through 
forest  and  wildlife  protection,  flood 
control,  soil  conservation,  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  state  parks  and  recrea¬ 
tional  areas,  and  similar  activities, 
the  C.C.C.  added  to  the  nation’s  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  and  well-being,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  which  are  being  enjoyed  to  this 
very  day,  even  by  the  President. 

The  C.C.C.  not  only  conserved  and 
enhanced  our  natural  resources  but 
also  conserved  and  enhanced  our 
youth  at  a  time  of  severe  unemploy¬ 
ment. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobless  youth  today  who  would  also 
benefit  if  Congress  revived  the  C.C.C. 

Harry  Goldsmith,  a  retired  patent  at¬ 
torney,  visited  what  is  now  called 
Camp  David  when  he  was  an  ex¬ 
aminer  in  the  United  States  Patent  Of¬ 
fice. 


In  early  1981,  the  Administration  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  Nicaraguan  support 
for  tbe  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  had 
been  drastically  reduced.  Clearly, 
Nicaraguans’  accommodation  of  the 
United  States'  concerns  meant  that 
they  valued  a  continuing  relationship 
with  us,  thus  giving  us  useful  negotiat¬ 
ing  leverage.  Rather  than  using  such 
leverage  to  good  advantage,  we  threw 
it  away.  The  Sandinistas  had  acceded 
to  our  demands,  at  least  in  part,  but 
we  cut  off  economic  assistance  any¬ 
way.  We  abandoned  diplomacy  in 
favor  of  confrontation  and  clandestine 
destabilization  programs.  The  demo¬ 
cratic  opposition  in  Nicaragua  —  the 
very  people  we  should  have  wished  to 
help  —  told  us  this  would  simply  make 
matters  worse.  It  did. 

We  also  rebuffed  Cuban  overtures. 
The  Administration  was  not  even  will¬ 
ing  to  sit  down  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
such  keen  interest  to  us  as  the  return 
of  criminals  and  others  ineligible  for 
entry  dumped  on  us  during  the  Mariel 
sea-lift.  The  Cubans  suggested  discus¬ 
sions.  We  turned  them  down. 

Our  only  tentative  nod  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  dialogue  came  with  Alexander 
M.  Haig  Jr.'s  meeting  with  Carlos  Ra¬ 
phael  Rodriguez,  Vice  President  of 
Cuba,  in  Mexico  last  December,  and 
Mr.  Castro's  meeting  with  Gen.  Ver¬ 
non  Walters  in  Havana  last  March. 
But  these  were  only  preliminary  con¬ 
tacts  made  for  the  purpose  of  reiterat¬ 
ing  Washington’s  position  —  and,  ap¬ 
parently,  of  turning  aside  pressures 
for  serious  negotiations.  Neither 
meeting  changed  the  equation  in  the 
slightest.  By  late  spring,  it  was  clear 
that  there  was  to  be  no  follow-up.  The 
Administration  was  intent  upon  in¬ 
creasing  pressures  against,  not  ne¬ 
gotiating  with,  the  Castro  regime. 

Having  thus  turned  our  back  on  di¬ 
plomacy,  and  with  very  little  in  the 
way  of  leverage  to  exert  against 
Havana  —  little,  that  is,  that  we  have 
not  already  tried  —  we  are  left  in  the 
same  blind  alley  we  have  been  in  for 
the  past  2(1  years. 

If  future  United  States  policies  are 
to  have  more  success  than  those  of  the 
past,  we  must  overcome  emotional¬ 
ism.  Our  policy  must  be  geared  to 
clear,  realistic  objectives  and  must 
result  from  careful  thought,  not  knee- 
jerk  reactions.  For  example,  a  princi- 


The  best  hope  for 
moderating 
Havana’s  policy  is 
to  demonstrate 
that  compromise  is 
in  its  interest 


pal  objective  should  be  to  reduce 
Soviet  influence  in  Cuba.  Yet.  confron¬ 
tation  works  directly  against  that 
goal.  Mr.  Castro  cannot  loosen  his 
relationship  with  Moscow  so  long  as 
he  is  threatened  by  Washington. 

Our  best  hope  of  moderating  Cuban 
foreign  policy  is  in  demonstrating 
over  a  period  of  time  that  compromise 
is  in  Havana's  interest.  In  the  final 
analysis,  serious  negotiations  and  a 
process  of  gradual  engagement  are 
the  only  sensible  options  open  to  both 
countries.  Neither  the  historical 
record  nor  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
existing  situation  suggests  that  this  is 
impractical.  Indeed,  gradual  engage¬ 
ment  is  the  one  approach  that  has 
never  been  given  a  fair  chance. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  mira¬ 
cles.  No  quick  fix  is  possible.  Mr.  Castro 
is  a  convinced  revolutionary  and  many 
of  his  objectives  are  antithetical  to  our 
own.  Relations  are  likely  to  remain  ad¬ 
versaria!  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
the  areas  of  conflict  could  be  reduced 
and  a  more  satisfactory  relationship 
gradually  worked  out.  It  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble  to  deal  with  Mr.  Castro.  Sooner  or 
later,  Washington  must  do  so,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  like  him  but  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vance  our  goals  and  interests. 

The  United  States  should  apply  to 
Cuba  the  same  cautious  yet  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  used  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  adversaries.  As  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  Haig  observed  recently  that 
while  Americans  could  not  expect  any 
rapid  reconciliation  of  United  States 
and  Soviet  interests,  the  United  States 
had  to  work  toward  that  objective.  Why 
not  adopt  the  same  attitude  toward 
Cuba?  The  process  would  be  slow  and 
full  reconciliation  probably  beyond 
grasp.  But  if  we  were  at  least  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  that  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  over  the  past. 

Wayne  S.  Smith  was  chief  of  the 
United  States'  diplomatic  mission  in 
Havana  from  1979  until  his  recent  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  Foreign  Service. 
He  is  now  a  senior  associate  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Peace.  This  article  is  adapted 
from  the  fall  issue  of  the  journal  For¬ 
eign  I*blicy. 


MADISON,  Wfe.  —  Much  has.  beat 
written  About  the  decline  of  arganized 
labor.  But  in  one  crucial  respect —the 
willful  neglect  of  the  rights  mid  needs 
of  minorities  —  organized  labor  has 
became  its  own  worst  enemy.  A  case 

Jnpmntisti»s^lHS*mydfI^teal3<rf 
tbe  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Wwtos,anA-FX^-C.I.O.  affili¬ 
ate.  • 

In  1571;  when  electrical  contractors  ■ 
in  New  York  Gty  were  barred  from 
bidding  an  municipal  construction 
contracts  because.of  dfeenminatory 
apprenticeship  practices.  Local  3  al¬ 
tered  Into an  agreement  With  the  dty 
jo  conduct ”*■ training  program  it©  pre¬ 
pare  trfack  and  Hispanic  worisers  for 


gram, _  ......  . 

tte  culmination  of  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  nmwtity  protests  against 
Local  3,  which  caitrois  all  hiring  in  its 


On  AzkH23;  BB2,  tbe  New  YoricState 
DiYiiiaBaf  Human  Jtigbtsfonnd  Local  3 


gmiiy  of  unlawful  discrimination.  It 
found  that  black  and  Hispanic  trainees 
were  required  to  work  II  years  before 
they  cotdd  reach  class  A  journeyman 
status  as :  compared  to  five  years  for 
white  apprentices,  and  that  nonwhite 
trainees  were  taught  from  obsolete  text 
bocks  and  with  a  curriculum  different 
-from  that' used  for  white  apprentices. 
The  state  investigation  also  revealed 
that  black  and  Hispanic  trainees  were 
.denied  the  fifth  year  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction  normally  provided  for  appren¬ 
tices-  The  extra  year  is  necessary  to 
'succeed  in  tte  union  examination  for 
class  A  membersfaip  status,  essential 
for  obtaining  skilled  jobs  at  journey¬ 
men’s  wages. 

This  case  is  important  not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  demonstrates,  along  with 
ffiMty  ofher  cases,  tbe  bankruptcy  of 
tte  A-F-L.-CJ.O.’s  commitment  to 
eqUal  rights  bat  also  because  it  re¬ 
veals  how  union  discrimination  has 
become  more  complex.  Not  long  ago, 
construction  openly  excluded 


Labor’s  Enemy:  Labor 


By  Herbert  Hill 


nonwhites;  now  they  use  “outreach 
training  programs”  to  keep  the  crafts 
.  lily-white.  Across  America,  Federal 
courts  have  found  A.F.L.-C.I.O. 
unions  guilty  of  a  variety  of  other  un¬ 
lawful  practices  that  are  responsible 
for  perpetuating  the  exclusionary  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  skilled  trades. 

In  1955,  tte  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations  merged  into  a  single 
federation.  An  extensive  litigation 
record  indicates  that  each  affiliate 
continued  racial  practices  traditional 
in  that  union  long  after  the  merger 
and  that  the  effect  of  A;F.L.-€.I.O. 
policy  upon  affiliated  unions  was  vir¬ 
tually  niL  Despite  its  announced  devo¬ 
tion  to  civil  rights,  tte  new  federation 


did  not  initiate  internal  changes  of  ra¬ 
cial  practices.  On  tte  contrary,  tte 
federation  and  its  affiliates  repeat¬ 
edly  resisted  pressure  to  eliminate 
discrimination. 

This  was  characteristic  of  referral 
unions  in  the  crafts,  which  secluded 
blacks,  as  well  as  of  industrial  unions, 
which  admitted  nonwhites  into  mem¬ 
bership  but  discriminated  against 
them  in  seniority  and  job  promotion. 

The  emergence  of  Urge  numbers  of 
black,  Hispanic  and  otter  nonwhite 
workers,  together  with  the  dramatic 
movement  of  women  into  tte  labor 
force,  has  drastically  changed  the 
composition  of  tte  working  population 
—  a  population  largely  outside  Organ¬ 
ized  labor's  ranks.  But  tte  AJJL- 


C.I.O.’s  basic  commitment  remains  to 
the  white  male  worker  in  a  collective- 
bargaining  unit.  In  a  few  unions, 
women  and  blacks  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  symbolic  positions  where 
they  exercise  little,  if  any,  internal  in¬ 
fluence.  A  major  example  is  the  Inter¬ 
national  Laches  Garment  Workers 
Union,  where  a  white  male  leader¬ 
ship,  though  impotent  in  relation  to 
employers,  perpetuates  its  domina¬ 
tion  over  a  membership  consisting 
mainly  of  Hispanic,  Asian  and  black 
women  workers. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  declarations  on  racial 
bias  are  routinely  ignored  by  affili¬ 
ates,  which  understand  that  such  pro¬ 
nouncements  are  necessary  public- 
relations  gestures  with  no  implica¬ 
tions  for  internal  enforcement-  , 

A$  a  result  of  highly  publicized  reve¬ 
lations  of  union  corruption,  the 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  in  1955  adopted  an  ethi¬ 
cal  practices  code  and  established  an 
ethical  practices  committee.  Tte 


committee's  last  meeting  of  record 
was  in  December  1959.  In  response  to 
a  request  for  a  copy  of  tte  code,  one  is 
informed  by  the  federation's  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington  that  it  is  out  of 
print. 

Unless  organized  labor  transforms 
itself  into  a  social  movement  with 
broad  goals,  it  will  continue  its  de¬ 
cline.  If  it  is  transformed,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  dynamic  new  movement  will 
be  expressed  most  significantly  in  its 
active  and  special  concern  for  tte 
problems  of  racial  minorities  and 
women  in  the  work  place  and  in  the 
community. 

Herbert  Hiil  is  professor  of  industrial 
relations  and  Afro-American  studies 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in 
Madison.  He  is  former  national  labor 
director  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo¬ 
ple  and  author  of  “ Black  Labor  and 
the  American  Legal  System .  ” 
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for  the  Days  When  T alkies  Really  T alked 


June  Ailyson  end  Peter  Lawford  in  “Good  News” — “dialogue  worthy  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre 


3y  STEPHEN  HARVEY 

;■£?  n  “Sunset  Boulevard,”  that  indel¬ 
ible  sampler  cf  Hollywood  guignoi. 
the  ex-movie  diva  Nonrand  Des- 
!iVJ  mond  spends  day  after  batty  day 
musing  over  that  fateful  moment 
when  the  movies  found  their  voice. 
"We  didn't  need  dialogue!  We  had 
races!”  proclaims  Merman,  in  Gloria 
Swanson's  best  wicked- wit  ch-cf- 

Beveriy-Kills  purr,  then  pitches  her 
imperious  profile  into  ths  light  thrown 
by  her  horns  projector  to  prove  it.  To 
William  Holden's  Joe  Giilis,  a  hack 
screenwriter  for  the  talkies  she  hates, 
Norma  mutters,  “You  made  a  rope  of 
words  and  strangled  inis  business.” 
The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  Norma 
brandishes  her  own  words,  duly 
strung  together  by  Charles  3rackett 
and  Billy  Wilder,  like  a  triple  strand  of 
glistening  black  pearls.  From  her  first 
appearance  (“I  cm  big.  it's  the  pic¬ 
tures  that  got  small’')  to  her  final 
farewell,  hissing  “I’m  ready  for  my 
close-up”  as  she  lurches  down  the 
staircase  of  her  Moorish-Gothic  palaz- 
zo,  Nonna’s  lines  are  every  bit  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  the  deranged  arch  of  Gloria 
Swanson's  eyebrow.  What  was  un¬ 
tended  in  1950  as  a  eulogy  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  epoch  of  siient  film  now  stands  as 
a  testiment  to  that  faraway  time  when 
pungent  movie  talk  was  still  para¬ 
mount  at  Paramount. 

Today  the  proper  catch  phrase 
should  be,  “We  don’t  need  ±-a!ogue! 
We  have  E.T.?  ”  From  era  to  era,  fash¬ 


ian  stallions  from  Philadelphia,  the 
most  popular  recent  films  have  traded 
on  phenomena  for  which  words  are 
inadequate  or  superfluous,  rather 
than  behavior,  which  is  revealed  in 
the  way  people  communicate  with 
each  other.  If  the  scanty  dialogue  in 
these  movies  is  barely  discernible 
through  the  Dolbyized  cacophony  on 
the  sound  track,  it  may  not  be  entirely 
accidental.  A  predominance  of  talk 
threatens  to  typecast  a  movie  as  high¬ 
brow  cr  archaic,  and  neither  trait  is 
likely  to  thrill  the  core  of  the  mass 
movie  audience. 

When  sound  films  began,  far  more 
contemplative  types  than  Norman 
Desmond  decried  the  invasion  of  all 
that  talk  on  the  pristine  silence  of  the 
movies  of  the  20's.  Silent  film  direc¬ 
tors  from  D.W.  Griffith  to  Rene  Clair 
voiced  fear  that  henceforth  the  mov¬ 
ies  would  be  a  mongrel  medium,  para¬ 
lyzed  and  polluted  by  the  microphone. 
As  early  as  1928,  the  Soviet  filmmaker 
and  theoretician  Sergei  Eisenstein 
signed  a  manifesto  which  bale  fully 
predicted  that  "sound-recording  is  a 
two-edged  invention,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  its  use  will  proceed 
along  the  line  of  least 
resistance . .  .commercial  exploita¬ 
tion  cf  the  most  salable  merchandise, 
Talking  Films.” 

Eicenstein’s  proposed  antidote  to 
what  he  dismissed  as  “photographic 
performances  of  a  theatrical  sort” 
was  an  asynchronous  use  of  sound, 
juxtaposed  as  an  aural  counterpoint  to 
the  film  image.  Eisenstein  hoped  he 


At  top,  Gloria  Swanson  and  Cecil  B.  DeMille  in  “Sunset 
Boulevard,”  a  1910  film  with  “  words  strung  together  like  a 
triple  strand  of  glistening  black  pearls.”  Above,  Joe  Pesci 
and  Robert  De  Niro  in  “Raging  BuiT  (1980),  marked  by  a 
“parochial  spareness  of  writing." 


ions  in  movie  talk  have  undergone  as 
many  shifts  as  our  dally  spoken  slang. 
The  arch  epigrsn-5  aad  sau^y  wise¬ 
cracks  of  an  eariier  time  have  segued 
into  explosive  expletives,  or  bursts  of 
gee  whiz  naivete. 

Nowadays,  talk  is  increasingly  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  role  of  ungainly  hand¬ 
maiden  to  the  imagery  or  special  ef¬ 
fects.  Whether  they’ve  focused  on 
aliens  plucked  from  the  ozone,  or  itai- 

Slephen  Harvey  is  the  coordinator 
of  special  film  projects  at  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art's  Department  of  Film. 


had  found  the  means  to  pursue  these 
notions  when  Hollywood  beckoned 
to  adapt  “An  American  Tragedy” 
tc  the  screen;  however,  his  employers 
at  Paramount,  commercial  exploiters 
of  the  most  salable  merchandise  if 
ih-re  ever  were  any,  were  not  amused 
by  such  rarefied  esthetics  and  took  the . 
project  away  from  him — but  quick. 

The  Hollywood  talkie  maywell  have 
been  a  bastardized  art,  but  well-phoned 
movie  language  could  be  seen  to  have 
granted  the  movies  a  sociological 
immediacy  unmatched  by  the  silent 
idm.  In  the  30'$,  the  novelty  of  talkies 


may  have  had  less  to  do  with  the  shock 
of  hearing  mere  noise  coming  from 
the  screen  than  with  the  delight  of  that 
sharp  distillation  of  our  own  vernacu¬ 
lar,  crackling  over  the  soundtrack. 
The  movies  —  especially  those  tough 
guy  farces  and  melodramas  which 
emanated  from  Warner  Bros,  during 
the  Depression  —  both  reflected  and 
shaped  the  lingo  spoken  by  the  mil¬ 
lions  who  thronged  to  them  week  after 
week.  The  machine  gun  snarlings  of 
James  Cagney  or  Edward  G.  Robin¬ 
son  weren’t  exactly  the  plebeian  parl¬ 
ance  you  were  likely  to  overhear  on 
10th  Avenue.  (For  one  thing  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Decency  would  never  have  al¬ 
lowed  “The  Mayor  of  Hell”  to  use 
some  of  the  more  fragrant  phrases 
common  to  the  real  Hell's  Kitchen.) 
But  the  cadences  of  their  speech  were 
familiar  enough  to  persuade  the  fans 
that  they  too  could  speak  in  that  same 
snappy  shorthand,  if  only  they’d  been 
blessed  with  the  witty  reflexes  of 
these  stars  (or  their  unsung  screen¬ 
writers.) 

Dialogue  on  a  more  elevated  plain 
was  provided  by  those  phalanxes'  of 
New  York  playwrights  hired  to  add  a 
Broadway  patina  to  Hollywood’s  ma¬ 
chine-tooled  product  of  the  day.  Those 
who  took  their  work  most  seriously 
soon  learned  that  screen  dialogue  re¬ 
quired  a  more  laconic,  streamlined 
approach  than  did  writing  for  the 
stage.  One  who  took  that  lesson  to 
heart  was  Samson  Raphaelson,  whose 
velvety  banter  was  seamlessly  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  satiny  universe  of 
such  wry  comedies  as  “Trouble  in 
Paradise,”  “The  Shop  Around  the 
Corner,”  and  "Heaven  Can  Wait,”  all 
directed  by  Mr.  Raphaelson’s  movie 
mentor,  Ernst  Lubitsch.  In  a  more 
somber  vein,  Sidney  Howard,  whose 
plays  included  "They  Knew  What 
They  Wanted"  and  “The  Silvered 
Cord,"  was  equally  adroit.  Mr.  How¬ 
ard’s  screenplay  for  “Dodsworth,” 
based  on  his  own  stage  adaptation  of 
the  Sinclair  Lewis  novel,  contained 
some  of  the  most  literate  yet  fluent 
writing  ever  done  for  the  American 
screen.  When  the  hero  (played  by 
Walter  Huston)  receives  a  letter  from 
Fran,  his  pretentious  wife,  explaining 
that  she  is  remaining  in  Europe  on  an 
extended  spree,  a  friend  who  can't 
make  out  all  of  Fran’s  handwriting, 
asks  for  an  explanation.  “That’s  the 
way  they  write  sevens  in  Europe,”  he 
replies  quietly,  and  that’s  that  —  you 
know  Fran  is  lost  in  her  delusions  and 
has  alienated  him  forever.  At  their 
final  meeting  some  reels  later,  the  mi- 
regenerate  Fran  tries  to  persuade  him 
that  despite  himself,  Dodsworth  can’t 
help  loving  her,  to  which  he  retorts, 
“Love  has  to  stop  somewhere  short  of 
suicide"  —  the  devastating  last  line  he 
utters  in  the  movie. 

Of  course,  adapting  a  classy  prop¬ 
erty  like  “Dodsworth”  took  skill,  but 
to  give  a  fresh  sound  to  the  formula 
staples  the  studios  ground  out  weekly 
required  a  particular  brand  of  genius. 
The  trick  was  to  convince  moviegoers 
that  even  if  they'd  seen  it  all  before,  at 
least  they  hadn’t  heard  it  put  quite 
that  way  the  last  time  around.  Every 
genre  called  for  its  own  brand  of  ver¬ 
bal  body  English  to  make  the  cliches 
resonate.  For  romantic  melodramas, 
writers  were  needed  who  could  whip 
swill  into  froth  so  deliriously  moist 
that  it  was  beyond  bathos.  Casey 
Robinson,  the  high  priest  of  Bene 
Davis  at  Warner’s  in  the  late  30’s  and 
early  40’s  ("Dark  Victory "The  Old 
Maid,”  “All  This  and  Heaven  Too”) 
was  a  champ  at  this  kind  of  calligra¬ 
phy,  as  represented  by  Miss  Davis’s 
astronomical  aphorism  at  the  fadeout 
to  "Now,  Voyager":  "Let's  not  ask  for 
the  moon.  We  have  the  stars.” 

• 

The  genre  which  always  proved 
most  resistant  to  refurbishment  was 
undoubtedly  the  musical.  One  can 
only  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  with  such 
writers  as  Allan  Scott  wrought  varia¬ 
tions  cm  the  rigid  plot  strategies  of  the 
Fred-and-Glnger  movies  during  the 
30’s.  Later  on,  Betty  Camden  and 
Adolph  Green  met  like  challenges 
with  admirable  gusto.  Although 
they’re  enshrined  in  the  aficionados’ 
hearts  for  having  written  "Singin’  In 
The  Rain"  and  “The  Band  Wagon,” 
probably  the  two  best  movie  musical 
scripts  ever.  Com  den  and  Green 
really  deserved  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
for  their  debut  assignment  at  M-G-M’s 
Arthur  Freed  unit.  Their  task  was  to 
Jazz  up  the  inflated  pigskin  musical 
“Good  News,”  which  had  previously 
been  filmed  (wretchedly)  in  1930,  and 
their  strategy  was  simple  —  just 


make  the  football  hero’s  lovelorn  stu¬ 
dent  tutor  a  whiz  at  French,  and  then 
pepper  the  script  with  tortured  Galli¬ 
cisms.  The  heroine’s  rival  for  Peter 
Lawford's  attentions  betrays  her  un¬ 
worthiness  every  time  she  opens  her 
affected  mouth;  she  tries  to  say 
“What  a  shame"  in  French,  and  what 
comes  out  is  “Quel  Fromage.”  June 
AUyson’s  accent  may  be  more  Bayon- 
naise  than  Parisian,  but  her  heart  is  in 
the  right  place.  Stood  up  for  the  prom, 
she’s  comforted  by  a  sorority  sister 
who  offers  to  stay  behind  and  keep  her 
company.  No  thanks,  sighs  June,  "I’ll 
just  sit  here  and  read  my  favorite 
book  —  ‘Les  Miserables.’”  Just  a 
piece  of  gateau  for  Comden  and 
Green. 

Resourceful  dialogue  writers  were 
indispensable  for  that  most  glittering 
screen  staple  of  the  30’s  and  40’s,  ro¬ 
mantic  comedy.  For  this  genre,  neces¬ 
sity  bred  ingenuity,  because  once 
movie  censorship  became  more  strin¬ 
gent  after  1933,  verbal  wit  became  a 
euphemistic  synonym  for  explicit 
eras.  In  comedies  like  “The  Thin 
Man,”  the  charge  which  united  a  cou¬ 
ple  like  William  Powell  and  Myrna 
Loy’s  Nick  and  Nora  Charles  was  the 
fact  that  they  spoke  the  same  wry  lan¬ 
guage.  Leo  McCarey's  peerless  film 
titled  "The  Awful  Truth”  is  about  an 
estranged  Hus  band  And  wife  who  can’t 
face  the  hard  fact  that  they  . are  a  per¬ 


fect  match.  We're  not  deceived  for  a 
minute — not  only  are  Cary  Grant  and  - 
Irate  Dunne  the  most  attractive  peo¬ 
ple  in  die  movie,  but  their  respective 
new  playmates  can’t  hope  to  keep  up 
with  their  volleys  of  urbane  sarcasm. 
Miss  Dunne’s  newest  flame,  a  landed 
cowpoke  from  Oklahoma,  prompts 
Mr.  Grant  to  remind  her  that  when 
things  get  dull  on  the  ranch,  "You  can 
always  go  to  Tulsa  cm  weekends.’’ 
Upon  meeting  his  new  honey,  a  chirpy 
chan  tense  with  a  fake  monicker,  Mss 
Dunne  remarks,  “It's  lucky  she 
changed  her  name,  so  the  rest  other 
family  didn’t  have  to  go  and  change 
theirs.”  .  • 

In  the  movie  lexicon  of  courtship, 
such  bitchexy  was  Screen  Writers’ 
Guild  code  for  undying  passim.  Its 
best  practitioners  earned  .their  long¬ 
term  studio  contracts  by  making  the 
caustic  wisecrack  the  American . 
equivalent  of  the  lofty  alexandrine. 
Preston  Sturges,  the  reigning  cellu¬ 
loid  cynic  of  the  40’s,  aimed  particu¬ 
larly  lethal  darts  of  repartee  in  such 
predator-meets  sucker  revels  as  "The 
Lady  Eve.”  Surveying  the  latest  vic¬ 
tim  of  her  seductive  brand  of  slaugh¬ 
ter,  con-woman  Barbara  Stanwyck 
muses,  “I  need  him  like  the  ax  needs 
the  turkey.”  (Henry  Fonda,  playing 
the  fowl  in  question,  is  reduced  to  such 
hapless  ripostes  as  "Gee,  you’re  a 
funny  kind  of  a  girl  for  a  guy  to  meet 
who’s  been  up  the  Amazon  for  a  1 
year.”)  In  tandem  with  Charles . 
Brackett,  and  later  I.A.L.  Diamond, 
Billy  Wilder’s  barbs  ranged  from  the 
coy  (“I  always  put  iodine  on  people 
when  I  bite  them,”  explains  Claudette 
Colbert  to  her  wounded  spouse  in 
"Bluebeard’s  Eighth  Wife/')  to  rau¬ 
cous  ("It’s  as  red  as  the  Daily  Worker 
and  twice  as  sore”  —  Miss  Stanwyck 
again,  concerning  hex  ailing  throat,  in 
“Ball  of  Fire”). 

When  Mr.  Sturges  and  Mr.  Wilder 
took  to  directing  their  own  scripts,  it 
was  not  so  much  to  broaden  their  hori¬ 
zons,  as  to  insure  that  not  a  syllable  of 
these  slangy  bons  mots  would  be  man¬ 
gled  by  some  interloper  with  ideas  of . 
his  own.  Another  writer-director  hy¬ 
phenate,  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz,  ("All 
About  Eve,”  “The  Barefoot  Contes- 
■  sa,”  the  aptly  named  "People  Will 
Talk”)  suffered  those  detractors  who 
claimed  that  nobody  in  the  world 
spoke  with  the  polysyllabic  relish  of 
his  gabfests,  except  for  Joseph  L. 


Hugh  Marlowe,  -  playing  Eve’s  au¬ 
thorial  mouthpiece,  as  .he  navigates 
through  dialogue  like "I  shaU  never 
understand  the  process  by  which  a 
body  with  a  voice  suddenly  fancies 
himself  as  a  mind.  i.  it's  about  time 
the  piano  realized  it  has  not  written 
the  concerto!”  Still,  Mr.  Mankiewicz 
could  show  the  common  touch  when 

the occasionwarranted.  .. 

-It’s  hard  to  pinpoint  exactly  what 
matte  the  verbal  felicities  of  writers 
likeMr.Mjmkiefficz  and  Mr.  Wilder 
seem  increasingly  outmoded  in  the 
last  few  decades.  Acclaimed  contem¬ 
porary  filmmakers  suchasJofan  Cas¬ 
savetes  and  Robert  .  Altman  cham-. 
planed  a  different,  "more  naturalis¬ 
tic”  sound  in  their  movies.  (Mr.  Alt¬ 
man's  “McCabe  and  Mrs.  MUler.” 
with  its  sound  track  deliberately 
blending  all  conversation  into  an  in-  : 
distinct  background  hum,  was  the 


Cuttor  Reams 


Walter  Huston  in 
“Dodsworth”  (1936)— 
“memorably  phrased” 


epitome  of  this  artfully  belabored 
brand  of  realism-)  Such  'innovations 
had  been  preceded  by  a.Shiit  in  cellu¬ 
loid  role  models,  mirroring  as  ever 
the  shifts'  in  our  society  beyond  the 
confines  of  the screen.  Ftor  three  dec¬ 
ades  now,  the  mannerisms  of  a  new 
breed  of  screen  'icon,  encompassing 
actors  from  Marlon  Brando  to  Sylves¬ 
ter  Stallone,  have  .fostered  the  notion 


Mankiewicz.  Certainly  you  had  to- ' r  that ;haltii^:4narticuiateness  was "the,’ 
ha  ve  some  sympathy  for  an  actor  like  .  hallmark  of  Screen  sincerity;^  ■ 


There’s 
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Capitalizing  on  the  essence  of  an,  orange  peel. 

The  oil  of  the  orange  peel  and  a  new  emulsifier  -v 
are  the  basis*  of  a  drink  that  'tastes,  smells  and  ' 
looks  tike  natural  orange  juice;  ft  even  has  the  : 
same  nutritional  value.  But  the -new  drink,:  v . 

marketed  internationally  by  a  kibbutz  enterprise,.-  . 
is  considerably  cheaper  than  fresh  juice. 

Making  the  most  of  natural’ resources. . 

It  s  being  done  right  now,  with  the  active  support-- 
of  Bank  Hapoalim.  Through  creative  financing;:  .  .:, 
packages  that  effectively  Bnk  research  tb .  • 
industry.  Programs  that  have  advancecTus  to  the  .  : 
forefront  of  innovative  corporate  backing.  ■  ■= 

Bank  Hapoalim,  a  leading  world  bank,' with  over  • 
60  years  of  experience  and-  USS  19  bHIiorirm  v 
assets:  In  over  360  banking  off  ices,  jrr.14  . 
countries,  our  financial  experts;  can'  help  you-put  T 
resources  to  work.  By  designing’  corporate  '  /  ‘ . 
financing,  streamlining  trade  and  correspondent'  ‘ 
banking  and  planning  investment,  portfolios.,  •  , 

Where  there  's  potential,  there's: Bank  Hapoalim.  ' 


birt  h  tkiK  you  metis. 

Sank  Hapoalim 
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.  Jerusalem,  SepteTnbcr  5,  :]982 ! . : 

President  Ronald  Reagan,'  X‘ 

The  White  House.  :y  ■ 

Washington,  6.C. 

Dear  Ron,  1 

1  thank'you  for  your- letter  of  August 
31.  1982.  which* Ambassador  Lewis 
was  kind  enough,  upon  instruction 
from  his  government*  to  bring  to  me 
to  Nahariya,  now  free  of  rockets 
and  sheHs. 

1  enclose,  herewith,  the  resolution . 
of  the  cabinet,  September. 2,  1982 
(issued  by  the  G.P.O.  on  that  date 
—  ed.),  adopted  unanimously."1  As 
each  of  the  paragraph  is  .elaborated  - 
.  I  have  little  lo  add  exceptlo^ate.TT^ 
taking,  if  I  may,  a  IBaffrom  your 
book  —  that  the  government  of 
Israel  will  stand  by  its  dedsicui  with... 
total  dedication.  : 

I  have  also  read  your  speech  which 
preceded  by  24  hours  the  .cabinet 
.  consultation  with  my  colleagues.  It 
serves  as  an  additional  testimony  to 
your  opinion,  or  resolve, 
indeed,  my  friend,  great  eve nts-did 
lake  place  since  we  last  met  in 
Washington  in  June.  May  1, 
however,  give  you  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  description  of  those  events. 
On  June  6. 1982,  the;  Israel  Defence' 
Forces  entered  Lebanon  in'  order 
not  to  conquer  territory,  but  to  fight  • 
and  smash  the  armed  bands 
operating  from,  that  country  against  - 
our  land  and  its  citizens.  This,  the 
I.D.F.  did.  You  will  recall- that  we 
could  not,  regrettably,  accept  your, 
suggestion  that  we  proclaim  a 
cease-fire  on  Thursday,  June  10i  at  ' 
6.00  hours  because  at  that ;time. the' 
enemy  was  still  18  kilometres  from 
Metulla  on  our  northern  border. 
However^  24  hours  later,  we  pushed 
the  enemy  further  northwards;. and.: 
on  Friday,  June  1.1,.  at  12  noon,  we  . 
proclaimed  a  unilateral  ice ase-flre,  • 
rejected  by  the. terrorists.' -56  the 
fighting  continued; -and  on  June  27, 
we  suggested  that  all  the.  terrorists 
leave  Beirut  and  Lebanon  —  which 
they  eventual ly'did,  with  the  help  of 
the  important-good  offices  of-Am-.  .1 


FIERY  CRASH  — 


an  ally,  doesn’t  if|Q| 


Text  of  letter  sent  yesterday  by  the  premier  to  the  U.S.  president. 

3T  Habib,  manv -weeks,  later  “Wni  R-irtlt”  cHmiIh  w*  nvnArrtiiC  cnnHACtinn  nitprim 


bassadbr  Habib,  many  weeks  later. 
T  Jn  ..the,  intervening  battles,  Israel 
'lost  340  men  killed  and  2.200  woun¬ 
ded.  100.  of  them  severely.  Also  in 
thp  battles  -7—  following  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  our  appeals  by  the  Syrian 
army  not  to  interfere  —  we 
destroyed  405.  Sovici-Syrian  tanks 
(among  them  nine  T-72's,  con¬ 
sidered  in  N.A.T.O.  circles  to  be 
■“invulnerable’');'  we  downed  102 
-Soviet-Syrian  Ml GV  (including  one 
MIG-25),  and  smashed “2 1  batteries 
of  SAM-6,  SAM-8  and  SAM-9  —  a 
deadly  weapon.  ■  "  s  • 

Yet  in  your  letter  to  me  and  in  your 
speecK-to  the  American  people,  you 
did  not,  Mr:  President,  even  men- 

-  lion  the"bravery  of  the  Israeli  fighter 

-  nor  the  great  sacrifices  of  the  Israeli 
army  and  people.  The  impression 
one  cbiild'have  gotten  was  that  Mr. 
Philip  Habib,  with  the  help  of  the 
expeditionary.!  units,  achieved  the 
result.  Jt  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  was  struck  by  the 
omission,  I  state  a  fact;  1  do  not 
complain. 

-What  I  do  protest  is  the  omission  to 
consult  us  prior  to  forwarding  your 
proposals  to  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  the  former-  an  outspoken 
^opponent  of.  the  Camp  David  ac¬ 
cords!  the  Tatter  a  complete  stranger 
-to  and  an  adversary  of  these  ac¬ 
cords. 

As  there  was  no  prior  consultation, 
-the  United  States  government  could 
have  taken  -the  position  that  the 


“West  Bank”  should  be 
reassociated  with  Jordan.  What 
some  call  the  “West  Bank”,  Mr. 
President,  is  Judea  and  Samaria: 
and  this  simple  historic  truth  will 
never  change.  There  are  cynics  who 
deride  history.  They  may  continue 
their  derision  as  they  wish,  but  1  will 
stand  by  the  truth.  And  the  truth  is 
that  millennia  ago  there  was  a  Jewish 
kingdom  of  Judea  and  Samaria 
where  our  kings  knelt  to  God, 
where  our  prophets  brought  forth 
the  vision  of  eternal  peace,  where 
we  developed  a  rather  rich  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  we  took  with  us,  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  minds,  on  our  long 
global  trek  for  over  18  centuries; 
and,  with  it,  we  came  back  home. 
By  aggressive  .war,  by  invasion. 
King  Abdullah  conquered  parts  of 
Judea  and  Samaria  in  1948;  and  in  a 
war  of  most  legitimate  self-defence 
in  1967,  after  being  attacked  by 
King  Hussein,  we  liberated,  with 
God's  help,  that  'portion  of  our  . 
homeland.  Judea  and  Samaria  will 
never  again  be  the  “West  Bank”  of 
the  Hashemite  kingdom  of  Jordan 
which  was  created  by  British 
colonialism  after  the  French  army 
expelled  King  Feisal  from 
Damascus. 

At  Camp  Daivid  we  suggested  — 
yes,  it  was  our  initiative  —  full 
autonomy  for  the  Arab,  or  Palesti¬ 
nian  inhabitants,  of  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  the  Gaza  district,  with  a  tran¬ 
sitional  period  of  five  years.  It  is  a 


generous  suggestion  offering  the 
widest  scope  of  autonomy  existing 
on  earth  in  our  time,  as  1  have  had 
occasion  to  prove  to  prominent 
guests  whom  I  have  received  in 
Jerusalem  from  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium,  who  know  something  of 
autonomy. 

The  matter  of  security  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Geography 
and  history  have  ordained  that 
Judea  and  Samaria  be  mountainous 
country  and  that  two-thirds  of  our 
population  dwell  in  the  coastal  plain 
dominated  by  those  mountains. 
From  them  you  can  hit  every  city, 
every  town,  each  township  and 
village  and,  last  but  not  least,  our 
principal  airport  in  the  plain  below. 
We  used  to  live  penned  in  eight 
miles  from  the  seashore:  and  now, 
Mr.  President,  you  suggest  to  us  in 
your  proposals,  that  we  return  to 
almost  that  same  situation. 

True,  you  declare  that  you  will  not 
support  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian 
state  in  Judea.  Samaria,  and  the 
Gaza  District.  But  such  a  state  will 
arise  of  itself  the  day  Judea  and 
Samaria  are  given  to  Jordanian 
jurisdiction.  Then,  in  no  time,  we 
and  you  will  have  a  Soviet  base  in 
the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  we  accept 
such  a  possibility  ever  arising  which 
would  endanger  our  very  existence. 
Mr.  President,  you  and  i  chose  for 
the  last  two  years  to  call  our  coun¬ 
tries  “friends  and  allies,"  Such 


Full  moon 


By  YOfiANAN  BOEHM 


McoMhAs;  "Efijah,”  oral  ado,  wfat  Arkea . 
Aaier  sapmo:  Min  Zakal,' dta;  Wccaer  Uall- 
««C.  (not;  Bernd  Wetkl  bmss-baritow; 
Mawl  Gotten,  boy  soprano;  the  Bcr&a 
CoKvrf  Choir,  die  Scottish  Choir,  the.  Zaak 
Chair.  Jeraulm.  die  Ne*e  Shir  CUMreo*s 
choir,  Petmb  Tikrx;  tbtr  Jerusalem  Sjmptxmr 
Otchcsna,  Gars  fiwflfcam  (tKwhfrhr ; 

Audi  to  riant,  Sakaa'i  .Pool,  Jereuleo..- 
Stpwhrt).  •  .  ..  ■  ■ 

AN  OPEN-AIR  performance  can  . 
never  create  the  concentration  of 
sound  and  atmosphere  of  a!  closed 
hall,  but  the  unsurpassable  scenery 
at  Sultan's  Pool,  with  Mount  Zion 
apd  the  waHs  of  the  Old  City  as 
background,  compensates  for  any 
shortcomings  in  communication.  . 
Acoustic  conditions  are  satisfaev 
wry;  onW  a  few  very  soft  orchestra 
passages  and  the  lower  register  of 
the  two  female  soloists  occasionally 
got  lost.  Apparently  we  Shalt  have  to 
live  with  the  echo . 

It  seemed  as.  though  this  conceit 
was  held  not  for  the  audience's 
benefit  but  for  that  of  German  and 
Israeli  television.  Dan  Kaner's 
patronizing .  requests  for  coopera¬ 
tion  were  surely  out  of  place  since 
he  made  them  of  paying  public.  At 
the  very,  least,  he  should  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  the  soloists; 
no  programmes  wcre  availaWe  . 

The  performance  was  adequate, 
the  massed  choirs  making -  an 
impressive  picture  and  transmitting 
rich  and  compact  sound,  AIT  the 
soloists  sang  well.  Etijah.might  have 
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done  more  to  bring,  out  the 
emotional  and  tragic  accents  of  his 
’  role.  The  oratorio  was  not  cut, 

-  which  resulted  in  boredom,  par- 
..  tiqularly  towards  the  end.  But  as  the 
^appthegsikfbf. Elijah  coincided  wfth 
;  tb^  rise  of  a  full  moon  over  Mount 

-  Zioni.  lovers  of  atmosphere,  were 
■  richly  compensated  7.  -. 

■  TOKYO  CHAMBER  QPERA  wife  mem ben 
of  the  bod  Chamber  Orchestra,  conducted  by  .■ 
Nataki  Tantk*  hud  Uri  Segal  (Jerusalem 
Thotx*,  September  I).  "TinM"  (the  Stave 
Trader},  a  Kyo*na  Operetta;  Benjamin  Brit  tea: 
“Cater  Rhw,“.  a  Church  Play  baaed  on  Noh. 

TWO  CONTRASTING  examples 
of.  the  Tokyo.  Chamber  Opera's 
repertoire  were  presented;  a  so- 

-  called  Operetta,:  that  actually  was  a 
.  brief,  entertaining  farce  and  a  gripp¬ 
ing  and  most  impressive  Church 

-  Play  by.  Benjamin  Britten. 

■  The  pronunciation  of  the  opera's 
English,  generally  was  so  Japanese, 
that  only  occasionally  could  words 
•  be  recognized.  The  Japanese  of  tbe 
operetta  came  over  clearly  only  it’s 
a  language  I  do,  not  understand. 

Mfchio  Manila's  music  to  Tarubd 
seemed  easy  on  the  ear  and  fitting  ' 
to  the  stage  action;  its  intrinsic 
value  can  not  be  gauged  for  lack  of 
comparative  knowledge. 

Benjamin  Britten  was  inspired  by 
.  a  Noh  play  he  saw  in  Japan,  and  a 
friend  adapted  the  action  to  a 
medieval  church  setting.  The  music 
is  ad  intriguing  blend  of  Gregorian- 
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like  chant  with  Britten's  own  in¬ 
spired  inventiveness.  The  voices  of 
the  actors  were  all  splendidly 
trained  and  fitting  to  their  parts;  the 
sombre  staging  _  and  spare  b  ut  ex¬ 
tremely  intense  acting  had  impact"' 
oil  a  completely  absorbed  audience. 

Uri. Segal  conducted  an  ensemble 
scored  for  harp,  viola,  doublebass, 
flute,  horn,  harmonium  and  percus¬ 
sion  in  flawless  cooperation  with  the 
actors.  The  dark,  monochrome 
colours  of  the  music  and  the 
costumes  —  even  the  musicians 
were  clad  in  monk's  habits  — 
achieved  the  intended  effect.  The 
presentation  deserves  acclaim.  This 
programme  alone  made  the  Israel 
Festival  a  worthwhile  endeavour. 

Today  at  the 
Israel  Festival 

Jerusalem;  American  Reper¬ 
tory  Theatre  with  Sganerelle  at 
the  Jerusalem  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 
American  '  Repertory  Theatre. 
Cabaret.  Jerusalem  Theatre,  II 
p.m. 

Tel  Aviv;  Dance,  Stravinsky, 
Mann  Auditorium,  8:30  p.m. 
Jerusalem  Evening.  Cameri 
Theatre,'9  p.m.  and  11:30  p.m. 
Neve  Tzede,  Cycle,  8:30  p.m. 
Tokyo  Opera,  Tel  Aviv 
Museum,  4:30  p.m.  Vermeer  and 
Kalichstein,  Tel  Aviv  Museum, 
8:30  p.m.  Jazz  at  Tel  Aviv 
Hilton,  9  p.m. 

Other:  Beit  She’an,  Kei  Takei 
and  the  Kibbutz  Dance  Com¬ 
pany,  8:30  p.m.  Beersheba,  Oi- 
lantay  Argentina,  at  the 
Beersheba  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 
Beersheba  Jazz  at  the  Beersheba 
Theatre,  10:30  p.m. 


THENeve-Tzedek  Theatre  Group's 
contribution  to  the  Israel  Festival  is 
a  show  called  Cycle  —  subtitle:  **A 
work  in  movement  and  theatre"  — 
by  Ruth  23v-Ayal. 

.  It  jvfll  confuse  spectators  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  will  keep  asking 
themselves  what  it  is.  It  isn't  dance, 
even  though  the  actors  move  on  the 
stage  to  a  pre-set  choreography.  It 
isn't  theatre,  although  the  actors 
impersonate  certain  figures  and  tel) 
some  kind  of  story.  It  isn't  pan¬ 
tomime,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  movement  and  no  verbal  text  — 
only  staccato  noises  made  by  the  ac¬ 
tors.  There  is  no  music,  but  there  is 
an  enjoyable  play  of  lights  {Ben- 
:.-Zion  Munitz)..  -  - 

You  might  end  up  deciding  that  it 
doesn't  really  matter  what  it  is  and 
what  label  ought  to  be  attached  to 
it,  as  long  as  you  like  » hat  you  see. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  second 
problem:  this  is  the  kind  of  show 
that  inspires  extreme  reactions. 
Some  will  like  it  very  much,  and  call 
it  a  great  experience.  Others  will 
rind  it  boring,  pretentious, 
repetitive. 

ft  is  al  most  impossible  to  come  to 
a  definite  conclusion  if  you  try  to 
weigh  the  pros  and  cons  without 
taking  sides.  In  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  the  pros  outweigh  the  cons! 
I  would  suggest  you  see  it,  if  only 
to  be  able  to  quarrel  about  it  with 
your  friends. 

WHAT  WE  ARE  shown  are  three 
scenes  which  depict  three  stages  of 
humanity.  The  first  portrays 
primeval  life,  whether  of  pre-human 
creatures  or  human  foetuses  and 
new'boms  is  up  to  you  to  decide. 
The  second  scene  shows  youth, 
young  love  and  pairing  off.  The 
third  shows  the  long  journey  of  life, 
ending  with  death  and  sorrow,  and 
perhaps  a  fresh  start. 

The  story-line  is  thus  very  simple: 
some  generalized,  abstract  notions 
about  life  with  a  capital  ‘"L"  are 
translated  into  body  language.  The 
whole  performance  is  heavily  sym¬ 
bolical,  with  every  symbol  spelled 
out  in  very  explicit  movements.  This 
is  a  weakness;  nothing  much  is  left 
to  the  imagination. 

And  on  top  of  that,  the  whole 
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Premier  Begin  and  President  Reagan  confer  on  the  White  House 
grounds  during  Begin's  visit  in  June. 

being  the  case,  a  friend  does  not  I  believe  they  won’t, 
weaken  his  friend,  an  ally  does  not  “For  Zion's  sake  will  I  not  hold  my 
put  his  ally  in  jeopardy.  This  would  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake  I 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  were  will  not  rest."  (Isaiah,  chapter  62) 
the  “positions’'  transmitted  to  me 

on  August  31,  1982,  to  become  Yours  respectfully  and  sincerely, 
reality.  Menachem 


By  URI  RAPP 


event  is  described  at  length  in  the 
programme,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in 
English,  as  if  the  director  had  little 
faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
audience. 

....Thc.writt.ep  text  denies  that  this  is 
a  set  of  symbols  and  asserts  that 
there  is  freedom  of  interpretation. 
But  it  contradicts  itself  by  in-, 
terpreting  a  set  of  symbols  in  detail. 
And,  anyway,  having  seen  the  show, 

I  cannot  agree  with  these  two  state¬ 
ments.  So  if  one  is  looking  for  a  new 
idea  or  an  original  and  creative 
presentation  of  a  well-known  idea  in 
this  kind  of  experimental  happen¬ 
ing,  one  will  be  disappointed. 

ON  THE  OTHER  hand,  the  goings- 
on  exert  their  own  kind  of  fascina¬ 


tion.  The  interesting  thing  is  the 
relationship  between  the  actors  and 
the  material:  earth,  or  rather  sand, 
and  water. 

The  movement  of  (he  eanhbound 
creatures  digging  themselves  into 
the  sand,  kicking  the  sand  around 
and  throwing  it  into  the  air  and  at 
each  other  in  the  first  scene,  and  the 
ritual  washing  and  bathing  of  the 
group  of  boys  and  the  group  of  girls 
(separately)  in  the  spring  and  pool 
of  water  in  the  second  scene  are 
done  well:  and  the  use  of  sand  and 
water  adds  a  dimension  not  usually 
seen  in  dance  or  pantomime. 

•The  second  scene  is  the  climax: 
the  fresh  awakening  of  youth,  the 
relations  of  the  boys  among 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
reportedly  arrived  at  Josephtaf 
within  45  minutes. 

Three  other  passengers  who  were 
treated  for  light  injuries  and 
released  from  Beersheba's  Soroka 
Hospital  said  they  saw  the  van  only 
al  the  moment  of  impact.  "We  held 
light  to  our  seals  when  the  bus  over¬ 
turned  and  this  is  probably  why  we 
weren't  badly  hurt,”  said  one. 

Another  said  that  most  of  the 
severely  injured  passengers  had 
been  sleeping  at  the  time  of  the 
crash  and  thus  could  not  brace 
themselves  for  the  impact. 

The  third  told  of  waking  to  the 
crash:  “1  was  sitting  in  the  seventh 
row  and  I  fell  asleep.  Suddenly,  just 
as  the  van  hit  I  woke  up.  smashing 
into  the  seat  in  front  of  me.  I  lost 
consciousness  and  when  I  woke  up 
the  bus  was  burning.  I  kicked  out 
the  window  and  crawled  out  as  fast 
as  l  could." 

Of  the  37  bus  passengers  taken  to 
Josephtal  in  Eilat,  19  were  treated 
and  released.  Three  or  the  18  still 
hospitalized  last  night  were  listed  in 
serious  condition  and  eight  in 
satisfactory  condition,  among  them 
a  couple  returning  from  their 
honeymoon. 

Eilat  was  stunned  by  news  of  the 
crash  and  hundreds  or  residents 
gathered  at  Josephta)  Hospital  seek¬ 
ing  the  names  or  the  injured.  Most 
of  the  injured  were  men  and  women 
soldiers  who  live  in  Eilat  and  were 
returning  to  their  bases. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  crash, 
members  of  Egged 's  management  in 
Tel  Aviv  drove  to  visit  the  injured  in 
Beersheba  and  Eilat.  Negev  police 
said  that  since  all  three  drivers  were 
killed,  there  could  be  no  further  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  accident. 

During  the  week  before  yester¬ 
day's  Arava  road  crash,  16  persons 
were  killed  and  165  injured  —  63 
severely  —  in  132  traffic  accidents 
throughout  the  country. 


themselves  and  of  the  girls  among 
themselves,  and  then  the  different 
boy-meets-girl  situations  are  quite 
movingly  done. 

However,  even  though  the  acting 
was  good,  there  was  one  thing  about 
the  youth  awakening  scene  that  tax¬ 
ed  my  patience.  The  boys  and  the 
girls  were  heavily  stereotyped, 
almost  unbelievably  so  for  1982.  .All 
the.  boys  were  fresh,  boisterous 
vigorous,  slap-happy;  all  the  girls 
were  demure,  soft,  smooth  and 
caressing.  Or,  at  least,  this  was  the 
main  impression.  There  were  very 
few  nuances  in  this  part,  though 
there  were  some  interesting  ones  in 
the  courting  scenes. 

The  actors  appeared  to  be  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  experience  and  acted  with 
great  ability  and  aplomb.  Most  of 
them  are  very'  young  professionals. 
Gabi  Aldor,  who  is  also  assistant 
director  of  the  show,  is  an  actress 
and  choreographer.  And  Nurit 
Stern  is  a  well-known  dancer  with 
the  Bat-Sheva  Company.  Ruth  Zvi- 
Ayai  is  a  choreographer  and  teaches 
movement. 

Despite  the  reservations  I  men¬ 
tioned,  they  deserve  praise  for  hard 
work  and  a  challenging  kind  of 
theatre  experience. 


REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY  LTD 

ISPAEL’S  LEADING  REAL  eSIAT-E  ORGANIZATION  WITH  2  c  BRANCHES^ 
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Enjoy  Austria  this  year  from  as  low  as  S15.00  a  day. 

Just  a  31/:  hour  flight  by  comfortable  DC-9  jet  and  you’re  in  the  heart  of  the  most  sought-after 

vacation  spot  in  Europe  -  Austria. 

Beautiful  Austria,  with  its  fragrant  woods,  ideal  climate,  world  famous  health  resorts,  glorious 
landscape  and  superb  cultural  life.' No  wonder  its  one  of  the  world’s  renowned  vacation 
destinations.  And  with  dozens  of  holiday  accomodations  at  beauty  spots  throughout  the  country 
reasonably  priced  from  SJ5.00  a  day.  you  can  certainly  make  it  a  family  vacation  this  year. 

For  complete  details  on  your  dream  Austrian  vacation,  see  your  travel  agent  or  Austrian  Airlines 
and  ask  for  our  new  brochure,  "Austrian  Summer  Holidays  1982.” 

AUSTRIAN  /if RUNES 

1 2  Tnimpeldor  Street,  Tel  Aviv  Tel:  03-652244 
Representatives  of.  the  Austrian  National  Tourist  Office 
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B>  m.ac  abkk  uka.n 
rtf-  »VJV.  _  The  Encrj;.  Minis-icr 
\  esitrrdax  called  oit  '.He  coLrtrv’4  iti- 
dustnali-qs  ic  simc  'or  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  co:t!  "ir  *. ou  so 
be  more  compciiii-.c  on  n^rld 
market1*.  ;ou  will  have  ;o  cun -in Co 
our  local  e  colonist*  01  a  few  <imr!c 
facis."  Viiziuk  Berman  io!u  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  ol  ;he  Manufacturers  As¬ 
sociation.  "First.  01  i  .•Ksru 
releases lour  times  much  sulfur  as 
coal  when  it  is  burned.  Second, 
ffiitcn  ol  dance. -ous  smoke  from 


Berman  pushes  for  coal 


coal  is  trapped  in  the  chimnex, 
which  is  not  (he  case  with  oil. 

"Let's  stop  this  hysteria  —  which 
has  even  penetrated  some  govern¬ 
ment  offices  “  about  the  dangers  or 
coal.”  At  present,  he  noted,  only 
one  plant,  the  Hadera  Power  Sta¬ 
tion.  was  using  coai.  Berman  re¬ 
jected  criticism,  wised  by  .Airaham 
Golduasser  of  the  Association,  that 
industrialists  here  had  to  pay  more 


for  their  fuel  oil  and  Tor  electricity 
than  their  counterparts  abroad,  thus 
making  Israeli  made  goods  more  ex¬ 
pensive. 

"True,"  Berman  said,  “the  latest 
hike  brought  the  price  of  fuel  up  to 
5213  a  ton.  while  in  countries  like 
Belgium  and  Italy,  it  is  only  $210 
and  5202.  But  (his  impression  of  a 
price  discrepancy  is  an  illusion.  In¬ 
dustrialists  pay  in  shekels,  not  in 


dollars,  and  after  a  few  weeks,  due 
to  the  falling  value  of  the  shekel, 
Israelis  are  paying  less  than  their 
competitors  in  Europe." 

As  for  the  high  price  of 
electricity.  Berman  noted  that  it 
was  6.3  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  in 
Israel.  This  was  indeed  more  than  in 
some  places  abroad,  but  it  was 
cheaper  than  in  others.  “At  any 
rate.**  Berman  stressed,  ,kthe 
Japanese  pay  7  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour  —  and  they  don't  seem  to  have 
any  problem  competing." 


Negev  Phosphates  bent  on  expansion 


Jerusalem. Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Despite  the  world¬ 
wide  recession  in  fertilizers,  Negev 
Phosphates  is  going  ahead  with  its 
long  range  development  plans, 
managing  director  Yosef  Shalit  told 
the  board  recently.  The  company 
belongs  to  Israel  Chemicals,  which 
in  turn  is  government-owned. 

He  admitted  not  only  that  prices 

EE3B 


ML  TMAT  gAZZ.cN’  BLUES  at  the  brad  Festival,  Jerusalem 


and 

THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE 


LARRY  CORYELL 
Guitar 

with  BRIAN  KEANE 


JON  HENDRICKS 
and  COMPANY 


LES  McCANN 
and  his 
QUARTET 


AJRTO  MOREIRO 
AND  FRIENDS 

Percussion 


abroad  had  fallen,  but  that  it  'was 
hard  to  sell  in  general,  which 
resulted  in  stockpiling  here  in 
Israel.  Moreover,. profits  had  fallen, 
considerably..  While  .they  were 
IS7im.  in  1980/81,  out  of  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  IL922m„  they  had  fallen.to 
!S64m.  in  198J/82,  out  of  a  total  in¬ 
come  of  IS  1,9 11.  Thus,  if  inflation  is 
taken  into  account,  profits  last  year 

THE  ISRAEL  FESTIVAL  j 
JERUSALEM  1982 
iA-i9i  '. ; 

Today.  Man-  Sept.'  6 
JERUSALEM 

American  R.T.  Sganaratta 

Jlem  Th,  8.30  p.m. 

American  R.T.  Cabaret  ... 
J’tem  Th..  It  p.m. 

TEL  AVIV 

Stravinsky  —  Dance, 

Mann  Aud.  8;30  p:tn.  •  • 

J'tam  Evening. 

Cameri  Th,.  7,  9.30  p,m. 

Tokyo  Opera.  TJL.  Museum.  4.30  p.m.' 
Vermeer  Quartet  &  Kaficharteih 
TA.  Museum,  8.30  p.m.  • 

Musical.  Neve  Tttdefc.  7.  10  p.m. 

Kei  Takai  &  Kibbutzim, 

•  Beit  She'an.  8J0  p.m. 

Ollanty  Argentina,  B*Shaba.  Th-.  ' 

8.30  p.m. 

Secular  Evening, 

Mlgdal  HaEmak.  8.30  p.m. 

*  The  public  I a  requested  to  pay 
attention  to  p rog ramm*f changes  due  ' 
to  technical  reasons.' 


*  Thanks  to 


ma 


ALLEN  VJZZUTJ 
Trumpet 

and  RED  METAL 


OPENING  TONIGHT  6.9.82, 9  p.m.  at  the  TEL  AVIV  HILTON 

4  performances  from  9  p.m.  ... 


Tuesday,  Sept.  7,  8.40  p.m. 

CAESAREA  AMPHITHEATRE 


Thur.,  Sept.  9, 7  p.m. 

JERUSALEM,  SULTAN’S  POOL 


Wed.,  Sept.  8, 8.30  p.m. 

BEIT  SHE  AN  AMPHITHEATRE 


h  Tickets  are 
[j|  available  at: 


Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Theatre  box  office- 

20  Marcus  S:  Tel  02-6671 67.  and  Jerusalem  ticket  offices 


Tel  Aviv 

Tel  Aviv  "Hadran”  ticket  office. 

90  Ibn  G virol  St  Tef  03-248787  and  other  Tei  Aviv  ticket  offices 


Haifa 

Haifa  Theatre  Box  office. 

50  Pewsner  St  Tel  04-670970  and  other  Haifa  ticket  offices 


*  Foyer  performances  — 

Carmel  Carpets 
Tomorrow.  Tue/ Sept.  7 
JERUSALEM 
American  R.T.  Lulu. 

J'tam  Th-  4.30  p.m. 

Pan -Fla.  Khan  JTem.  1 1  p.m. 
Shdematf.  Sultan  Pool.  8  p.m. 

TEL  AVIV 

Stravinsky  —  Dance. 

Mann  Aud..  8.30  pjn. 

Secular  Evening.  Cameri  Th.. 

.  8.30  p.m. 

Tokyo  Opera.  T.A.  Museum.  .  (  , 

4.30  p.m. 

Jazz'—  Caesarea.  8.30  p.m.  . 
Vermeer- Quartet.  . 

Em  Hashofet  9  p.m. 

Ballet  Recife.  War  Saba; 

Culture  AikL  8.30  p.m. 

Ollanty  Argentina,  Upper  Nazareth. 

Community  Centre,  9  p.m.' 
Westside  Story,  Ein  Harod.  .  . 

Amphitheatre  Mikhat,  8.30  pm. 
The  public  is  requested  to  pay  attention 
to  programme  changes  due  to  technicel 
reasons. 

Tickets:  Tel  Aviv;  Hadran;  Haifo;  Hatfa 
Th..  J'tam;  J’lem  Th.,  For  GalHae  — 
Graber.-  Haifa.  On  the  ave  of 
performances  at  box  offices. 

Reductions  for  students  and  soktfers  at 
box  offices  on.  eves  of  performances;  . 


were  half  of  what  they,  had  been  in 
.  19MV8L. 

**Nevenhdess,  we  believe  that 
the  curreni  recession,  which  is  part 
oCa  business  cycle,  should  oot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to '  -affect  the;- company’s 
growth  and  long-term  develop raent 
schemes.  Weintend  tip  continue  this 
•policy  in  view  of  our  main  objective 
of  achkving  maximum  profits  in  the 
future  while ;  promoting  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  l5e  Negev 
region.”  •  .  - 

•/  Production ;  of .  phosphate  rock, 
the  main. 'product,  grew  from 
1,816,000  tons  in  1978/79  to 
-  2.4W.OOO  tons  ia  1980/81  and  to 
^523,000  tons  iu  1981/82. 

income  from. this  rock  and  from 
: -other  items',  such  as .  phosphoric 
acid,  came  to  SI 22.8m.  in  1980/81, 
and  climbed  only  a  bit,  to  S 1 25.4m. 
in  1981/82.  However,  the  number  of 
workers  increased  from  1,500  in 
1980/81  to  1,670  . last  year. 

.Shalit  did  not  .reveal  how 
much  Negev  Phosphates  plans 
to  spend  an  expansion  by  the  end  of 
the  decade,  other  than  -the  .510. 5m. 
which  was  invested  in  1981/82,  and 
some  532.3m.  in  the  current  year. 
Re  did  note,  however,  thatlproduc- 
tiOD  of  phosphate  rock  by  the  end  of 
this  decade  should  reach  five  to  six 
million  tons;  phosphoric  acid,  now 
being  produced  ar  an  annual  rate  of 
100,000  tons;  would  grow  to  about 
50&000  tons.  '  :  ‘  , 


Fire  destroys 
Jerusalem  laundry 

'  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  fire  caused  millions  of  shekels 
worth'  of  damage  at  a  commercial 
laundry  "on '  Rehov  Agrippas  in 
Jerusalem’s  Mahan e  Yehuda 
quarter,  oh  Friday  night,  a  fire 
depail  me  at  spokesman  said  yester¬ 
day.. 

Sixteen  firefighters  fought  the 
blaze  for  more  than,  an  hour  before 
bringing 'it  under  control  at  about 
7:30  p.m.  The  first  alarm  came  in  at 
6:30'  p.DL,  and  the  firefighters  and 
their  16  vehicles  did  not  leave  the 
scene  until  after  10. 

.  The -  laundry,  owned  by  Haim 
Rubin,'  was  almost  completely 
destroyed.  -  • 


TWO -IN -ONE  CROSSWORD 


Nou«<  in  i  hi  -  lv:tlure  arc  eh.irged  Ji  IS42.P0  rcr  line  including  VAT :  insertion  L*xer\  day  cons 
I  SI. '44  nn  including  V  \T.  per  month.  Cop>  at-ccpled  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  and  all 
recounted  .iJvcrliMiijt  •lyciii-* 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibit  urns:  Permanent  Col¬ 
lection  of  Judaic  j.  Art  and  .Archaeology :  An 
for  Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  coniemporar.' 
art  nil!  7  9);  On  the  Surface,  approaches  10 
paint  and  <jn\as  in  an  of  our  time  i till  6.9r. 
Patents.  Israeli  products:  Toys  and  Games  of 
i he  Ancieni  World  l Rockefeller  Museum}. 
Coli.ur  tPale>  Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller}; 
Touch,  children’s  exhibition;  Artists'  Tribute 
to  Bertha  Urdans  'till  7.fo.  Special  Exhibit- 
l.-lamic  Armour  ( Rockefeller  Museum}; 
Special  f'.hibit.  Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dobkin 
Pavilion  for  Ancient  Glass;  Special  Exhibit: 
Throne  Legs  Cast  in  Bronze,  from  Samaria. 
bth-4th  cent.  B.C.E.;  Special  Exhibit,  igacl 
Tumjrtin.  Definition  of  an  Olive  Tree,  en¬ 
vironmental  assemblage  sculpture.  Special  Ex¬ 
hibit  Torah  Ark  Curtain.  Germans  1 725  tfrom 
IJ.Uc  Special  Exhibit.  New  Shekel  Com  and 
.Ancient  Jewish  Prototvpe. 

X  isiliiiK  Hours:  Mam  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  j.jO  Guided  tour  oi 
Shnne  of  the  Book  tin  English,  3. JO-  Film. 
“Peter  Pan".  Walt  Disney  classic. 

oinulcilD  folRs 

HADXSSXH  —  Guided  lour  of  all  installa¬ 
tions  *■  Hourly  tours  at  Ktryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassafi  Mi.  Scopus.  •  Information,  reserxa- 
lionv  02-»lf33J.  02-»2ti27I. 

Hebrew  l  lu’ersilv : 

1.  Tours  in  English  -at  4  and  1 1  a.m.  Irom  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building.  Givat  Rum  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28  4 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Buiidmg.  Buses  $  and  28  to  Iasi  stop.  Further 
details.  Tel.  02-882819. 

Lmunab  —  World  Rel.  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 


Maimon.  Visit  our  projects.  Call  02-662468. 
hXfcOO:  0J-788W2.  708440. 

American  MLcracU  Wumea.  Free  Morning 
lours  —  8  Alkalai  Streei.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  69- 

4 ''22. 


Tel  A>1» 

MLSEL.MS 

lei  A*iv  Museum.  L'.xhibiiions:  Jubilee  Exhibi¬ 
tions  l  l,J52-|‘>82».  The  Twenties  in  Israeli  Art: 
Mjvters  of  Modem  Art;  City  and  An,  the 
Berlin  Secession  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century: 
Dizengoff  House,  the  eariy  years  of  Tel  Avis 
Museun. 

Visiting  Hours:  Sat.  IO-2.  7-10.  Sun-Thur.  10- 
10.  Fn.  closed 

Helena  Rubinstein  PavjEun:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5- 
8.  Sat.  10-2.  Fri.  closed. 

COMM.  CTEU  TOURS 
•Vraerican  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187.  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visil  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv. 
232934;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537. 
PM.lAELR  WOMEN  —  NA’AMaT.  Morning 
lours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv.  256096. 

Haifa 

U  hat's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 

Rehovut 

I  be  Weizmarm  InMiiute.  Grounds  open  to 
public  from  8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  in¬ 
vited  to. see  audio-visual  programme  on  In¬ 
stitute's  research  activities,  shown  regularly  al 
1 1.00  a.m.  and  3.15  p.m.  Friday  1 1.00  a.m.  on- 
Iv. 

i  iiur,  id  the  Wetzmann  House  every  half  hour 
from  I0.CO  to  3.30  p.m..  Sunday  to  Thursday. 
Nomina)  fee  for  admission  to  Wcizmann 
Houftt. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


Jerusalem;  Armon  Hanatsiv.  Talpiot  In¬ 
dustrial  Centre,  710480.  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin. 
272315.  Shu'afai.  Shu'afat  Road.  810108.  Dor 
Eldawa,  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 

Tel  Avi«:  Concept.  9  Giiksbcrg,  490020.  kupal 
Hohm  Clalit,  7  Amsterdam.  225142-3. 

Net  any  fl:  Neot  Shaked.  Ezorim  Industrial 
Centre.  52484. 

Haifa:  A’avne.  7  Ibn  Sina.  666156. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS  , 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  Ipcdiatricsk  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics. 
E.N.T.J.  Shaare  Zedefc  i ophthalmology). 
Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 

Tel  Am:  Rokah  (pediatrics),  ichilov  (iniemal. 
surgeryl. 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology). 

Mis  gay  Ladacb:  Open  line  4-6  p.m.  every 
Monday  answers  la  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plann¬ 
ing  problems.  Tel.  02-633356. 


.Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  are  open 
from  8  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctors  at  fired  rates.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Phone  numbers:  Jerualem.  Tel  Aviv,  Haifa,  — 
101.  Dan  Region  (Ramat  Gan,  Bnei  Brak, 
GivaLavim)  —  781  111. 


Ashdod  2222  Nazareth  54333 

Ashkelon  23333  Nctanya  23333 

Bat  Yam  585555#  Pa  ah  7ikva  912333 

Beersheba  78333  RehovoL  054-5 1333 

Eilat  72333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Hadera  22333  Safcd  30333 

H  olon  803 1 33/4  Tiberias  201 1 1 

Nahariya  923333 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  help  call  03- 
234819.  Tel  Aviv.  04-88791,  Haifa.  02-810110, 
Jerusalem. 

**Enw"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Tel.: 
Jerusalem  66991 1 .  Tel  Aviv  2533 1 1,  Haifa  538- 
888.  Beersheba  32111.  Nctanya  35316. 


FLIGHTS-' 


POLICE 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryol  Shmoaa  40444. 


24-HOUR  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
0>295555  (20  lines) 


KICK  THE  HABIT! 

Make  today  your  first  of  many  smoke-free  days 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

I  By  gettiejr  an  >a$s  ant 
'  of  a  big  hole  (5) 

6  He’s  in  general  phar¬ 
macology  (5) 

9  Where  G.K.  lost 
weight  (7) 

10  Daniel's  half  dead 
enemy  (5) 

11  Look  unhappy  when 
there’s  only  one  vessel 
left  (5) 

12  Old  Jack's  vessel  (5) 

13  Scented  product  made 
by  mountaineers  (7) 

15  Water  in  south-east 
Asia,  initially  (3) 

17  A  measurement  in  a 
rain  chart  (4) 

18  Creatures  exclaimed 
to  be  alive  (6) 

19  Water,  though  outwar¬ 
dly  food  (5) 

20  it  may  be  calmer  in 
Israel  (6) 

22  Present?  Give  it  to 
mei  (4) 

24  A  sound  name  for  a 
colour  (3) 

25  Those  of  trousers  in 
which  are  more 

•  money?  (7) 

26  He’s  wily  about 
sterling  (5) 

27  Apply  to  be.given  first 
knock?  (3,  2) 

28  That  homely  fellow 
with  Joyce?' (5) 

29  Flier  given  new  heart 
by  Alice  (7) 

30  Geographical  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  wild 
Danes?  (5) 

31  Any  disturbance 
around  the  •  street  is 
unpleasant  (5) 

-  DOWN 

2  Where  you’ll  see  me 
get  a  gun  out  (6)' 

5  Is  such  broth 

alcoholic?  (6) 

4  A  novel  pronoun  (3) 

5  The  advantage  of  a 
cassette  recorder  (5) 

6  Cancel  an  order  for 


Use  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 


EASY  PUZZLE 
'ACROSS 


cinders  (7) 

7  Perpendicular  church 
feature  (4)  ■ 

g  Redskin  staying  with 
uncle?  (6) 

12  A  ring  bringing  £50  to 
Ken,  possibly  (5) 

13  The  last  place  to  fight? 
(5) 

14  Cut  a  ten  twice?  (5) 

15  Not  dll  huskies  arc 
heavenly!  (5)’. 

16  Fuel  no  longer  ia 
usable  condition  (5) 


18  Not  safe,  sad  to  say  (5) 

19  Beasts  possibly  re¬ 
quiring  nil  in  fees  (7) 

2!  Time  for  tints  (6) 

22  Our  man’s  cigar  place 
(6)- 

23  Modern  centre, 
maybe  (6) 

25  Declare' one's  right  to 
.  many  an  object  (5) 

26  I  enter  a  new  pew  to 
-  '  give  it  a  polish  (4) 

28  For  whom  jankers  are 
too  much  (3)  ■  - ;  ; 


Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3,  Idles.  8,  Debar.  10,  Lag-O-s,  11,  Gas.  >2,  Deb- 
u-L  13,  With-ers.  15,  Dared.  18,  Ire.  19,  Senior.  71,  R-oast-ed. 

22,  Odin.  23,  Peel.  24,  Heat-ber.  26,  OBE-Roa.  29,  E-A-R-  31, 
SE-no-R.  32,  Be-gg-ars.  34,  B A-Les.  35,  Ode.  36,  Tuo-ic.  37  " 

CloakJSJSeigh.  - 

DOWN.  l,RegisJ,FashnHi>(,Dyes^,Elud-Ed,6,Sa£aiL7.R(Miie- 
O-9,Bat-12,Dresdea.l4;E-RA.16,Rher.l7,Drill.l9;Set-tee9.20i- 

So(os(rev)^I,RiTMu23,Pergo(aJ4,Horace.25,  Hag_27,Beg- 
mu28,Robiiu30,B  read{  fruit  )32,Berg33,A-do. 

Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.  —  3.  Tract.  8,  Barns.  10,  HiUs.  i  I ,  Sit.  1 2,  Ensue.  13. . 
Ospreys.  IS,  Train.  18,  Ire.  19,  Desire.  21,  Feelers.  22,  Reed. 

23.  Tend.  24,  Assured.  26,  Starch.  29,  Guo.. 31.-  Pilot.  32.- 
Chester.  34,  Limit.  35.  IRA.  36,  Cello,  37,  Clyde.  38.  Sneer. 
DOWN.  —  i,  Passe.  2,  Untried.  4,  Runs.  5,  Chutes. 6,  Tiers.  7, 
Flair.  9,  Rip.  12,  Eyelash.  14,-  Ere..  16,  Aired.  17,  Needy.  19; 
DroughL  20,  Grasp.  21,  Fend.  23,  Tensile.  24,  Action.  25.  Rue. 
27.  Times.  28.  Rolls.  30.  Ready.  32,  Cite.  33^  Try. 


1  Staple  food  (5) 

6  Cdrig'bredt  (5) 

9  Enigmas  (7)  , 

10  Offspring  (5)  . 

11  Saltpetre  (5) 

12  Yorkshire  city  (5) 

13  Set  in  position  (7) 

15  Wager  (3) 

17  Watched  (4) 

18  Urge  (6) 

19  Employing  (5) 

2Q  Quantity  (6) 

22  Alcoholic  brew  (4) 

2A  Chop  ofT  (3) 

25  Rumour  (7) 

26  Clean  vigorously  (5) 

27  Large  house  (5) 

28  Large  river-birds  (5) 

29  Encourage  (7)  - 

30  Under  (5) 

3 1  Stage  remark  (5) 

DOWN 

2  Seldom  (6) 

'3  Approximately  (6) 

4  Performed  (3)  ' 

.5  Said  further  (5) 

6  Ripping  (7) 

7  Egyptian  goddess  (4) 

8  Attic  room  (6) 

12  Smallest  (5) 

;1 3  Flower  section  (5) 

14  Ancient  fabulist:  (5) 

15  Takes  the  bait  (5) 

16  Towellfng  (5) 

18  Bury  (5)  ' 

19  Unfasten  (7)  ■: ... 

21  State  of  wnfidence  (6) 

22  Tans  (6)  - 

23  Worked  for  (6)  ■ 

25  Hasten  (5)  .  . 

26  London  district  (4) 

28  Mam  (3) 


Solutions  Iq' 
today’s  puzzle 


tomditdw 


TELEVISION 


EDL’CATIONALt 

8.15  English  6  8. 50  Geography  7-9  9.30 
English  5  10.05  Math  4  (0.30  Rega  and 
Dodh  11.15  Math/ Geo  me  try  6  11.30 
Malh/Geomeiry  5  II.4S  English  7  12.05 
English  8  12.30  Lileraiure  9-12  13.05 
High -School  Science  16.00  Handicrafts 

16.15  The  Flaxton  Boys  16.40  The  World 
and  1  (pan  one)  17.00  A  New  Evening  — 
live  magazine 

CHI  LOREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

1 7-30  S,  ■*.  5Wi  —  Calricl  the  Ball 
IR.OQ  Romeo  and  Juliet  —  part  one  of  a 
new  8-pan  jdaptauon  of  Shakespeare's 
d ossic 

18.20  Harold  Lloyd  —  comic  eveerpu 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  films 
ARABIC-LAMJLAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 

19  00  Sports 

I9.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
2H.W  with  a  newx  roundup 

20  03  Ladies  Man.  Comedy  series  about  a 
man  who  works  on  the  editorial  a  off  or  a 
women's  journal.  Starring  Lawrence 
Pressman  and  Louise  Sorel 


20.30  That's  Hollywood.  Senes  about  the 
movie  industry.  Part  5:  Hollywood  Goes 
Ape 

20.55  Stop  —  weekly  road  safety  corner 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Second  Look  —  news  commeniaiy 
and  analysis 

22.10  Fair  Stood  the  Wind  for  France. 
Part  two  of  a  4-parr  BBC  dramatization  of 
H.E.  Bates'  lave  story  set  in  Occupied 
France.  Starring  David  Beames  and 
Cecile  Paoti 

13  05  This  Is  The  Time  —  Ram  Evron’s  in¬ 
terview  and  entertainment  hour 

23.55  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial). 

P.50  Cartoons' 18.00  French  Hour  1825 
(JTV  j)  Little' House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
^ews  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew 
'20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  George  and . 
Mildred  21.05  To  be  announced  21.15 
Play  or  the  Week  22.00  News  in  English 
2 2.15  Lost  Boat 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.11  ( -defeat;  Musical  Gock 
7.07  l stereo).  Morning  Melodies 
X  t»5  isieruui  Haydn-  Violin  Concerto  in  C 
Major  (Enshsh  Chamber  Orchestra); 


Bjeh-Rechtman:  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D 
Minor  j  Israel  Wind  Quintet);  Kodalv. 
Hary  Janos  Suite  (Jerusalem  Symphony. 
Rodanl 

9.05  (stereo).  Beethoven:  Trio  op.  11 
(Peter  Serkm.  Richard  Stolzman.  Fred 
Shatyi;  Mozarr.  Symphony  No.  40  in  G 
Minor  (Israel  Philharmonic.  Mehta) 

10.05  (stereo):  Dvorak:  Bagatelles  for  Str¬ 
ing  Trio  and  Harmonium  (Juilliard 
Quartet.  Firkusny):  Gershwin:  Porjty  and 
Bess  Excerpts  {Houston  Opera) 

1 1.05  Sephardi  songs 

11.15  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  for  All 

12.00  (stereo);  The  York  Wind  Quintet. 
Canada  —  Mozart:  Fantasy,  K.  608: 
Liadov.  8  Russian  Folksongs;  Nielsen. 
Quintet  op.  43 

13.05  Bizet  Arlesienne  Excerpts  (Paris 
Orchestra.  Barenboim):  Eceies;  Sonata  in 
G  Major  (Sirnha  Heled.  cello):  Schumann: 
Adagio  and  Allegro  iMcir  Rimon,  horn; 
Bruno  Ctmino,  piano);  Gttboa:  Cedars 
(IPO. -Mehta):  Coates:  From  Meadow  to 
Mayfair  (Groves) 

14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  (stereo):  Classical  Requests 

17.35  Programmes  for  Ohm 
20  05  Everyman's  University 

20.35  Israel  Festival  —  The  Vermeer 
Quartet  performs  works  by  Haydn.  Bar- 
tok  and  Mendelssohn 


22.30  Retiections  on  the  Portion  u>  tne 
Week  by  Prof.  Yeshayahu  Leibowiiz 

23.35  (stereo);  Delius:  March  Caprice 
(Boult):  Chabrier.  2  Pieces:  Pregi:  Little 
Scherzo:  Holst.  Parade  (New  Philhar- 
monia;  Boult) 

00.10  (stereo):  Night  Music 

Second  Programme 

6.12  Gymnastics 

6.22  Agricultural  Broadcasts 

6.35  Editorial  Review 

6.54  Green  Light  —  drivers’  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 

8.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network  —  mom- 

ing  magazine 

12.05  A  Hole  in  the  Net 

I  J.0Q  Midday  —  music,  news  commentary 

14.10  In  a  Minor  Tone  —  with  Quid 
Manor 

16.10  From  Here  to  There  —  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17 25  Of  People  and  Places 

18.05  Religion  Magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Malms  97 

19.00  Today  —  people  and  events  in  the 

new? 

20. 10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magaane  (repea) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  —  women's 

magazine 

Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air  —  Prof.  Perry 


Kreitzer  lectures  on  Endocrinology 

7.07  “707''  —  Ale*  Ansky  miens  the 

morning  papers 

8.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now 

11.05  Musical  Requests  —  with  Sbirtt 

Gera 

12,05  Israeli  Summer  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli 
(4.05  Two  Hours  —  music,  theatre,  art 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  and  anec¬ 
dotes 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newireel 

18.05  Amy  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Magazine 

20.05  Israeli  Rock 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

2(  J5  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

2105  Popular  songs 

23.05  Classical  Favourite 

00.05  Midnight  Newsreel 

00.15  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  Yael 

Dan 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,7,9 

Ldent  Undernose  Edison:  Pupa  Leon  Kfir: 
Rocky  Ul  4,  645,  9*.  Mitchell:  For  Friends 
UfiEM:  What  a  Puny!  Orion:  Death  Wish 
II.  adults  only  Orai:  Happening  in  the 
Market  Ron:  Sharkey's  Machine 
ixroadar:  Wooden  Shod  8.  IS  Jtinjeii d 
Ha'ama:  Chariots  of  Fire  6.45,  9  Israel 


Museum:  ■Peter  Pan  3.30  One: 

Harold  and  Maude  7,9, 

TEL  AVIV  4 JO,  7J5,  9Jf» 

Aleoby:  Papa  Leon  Bm-Yehoda:  On 
Golden  Pond  Chen  I:  Jungle  Book  2, 4 JO. 

6  JO:  Reds  8  JO;  Chen  2:  Jungle  Book  8  JO. 
10  JO;  Reds  4.10;  Own  3:  First  Monday  in 
October  4.40.  7  J5,  9.40;  Cfaea  4s  Straw 
DogZ  10  JO,  l  JO.  4 25, 7,05, 9.35;  Cbes  5: 
Adamic  City  UjSA.  4.25,  7,  9JS;  Sam 
10 JO  a.nu  .1 JQ  p.nb  Ctaews  Ose:  The 
Californian  Cinema  Two;  Lady  from 
Moscow  Dckel:  I  Ought  to  be  in  Pictures 
7.15. 9 JO;  Drhe-In:  “KT.at  9.00;  Condor 
Man  7.15;  sex  film,  nndhight  Esther; 

-  Sharkey's  Machine  Gat:  Shoot  the  Moon., 
Gordon;  Four  Friends  5,  7.15;  9.30  Hod: 
Body  and  Soul  Lev  I;L&.BoutnEJ0,4J0,‘ 

7.15. 9.30  Lev  Us  Lola  1.30^4.30, 7.15, 930 
Limor;  Blazing  Saddles  Msximt  Fantomas 
4.15, 7.15, 9 JO  MograU;  Rocky  UI  Orfy: 
Undernose  Paris  Monty  Python  10;  I Z.  2^ 
4,  7.15.  9 JO  Peer:.  Evil  uadetthe  Sua 
Staabaf:  Prince,  .of  the  C3ty  5A5,  9.15.. 
jjtndta:  The'  Canterbury  Tales  Tebdett 
Raggedy  Man  Tel  A»h:  Pour  taPeau'd'un’ 
Flic  T«1  AtIv  Muceom:  -  From  Mao  to 
Mozart  Zi/oa:  Talea'of  Ordinary  Madness 
Tamuz:  . Padre  Padrone  9.30;  Raiders  off. 
the  Lon  Ark  7.15' 

HAIFA  4,6^15,  9  * 

Amend;  Evil  under  the  Sum 6.45.  9  (Sun. .. 
6.45  only);  Amphitkeatre:  Guns  of  . 


Nararone  6, 9  Arab*:' Sharkey's  Machine 1 
..  Atzemn;  Death  Wish  Qtcn:  Papa  Leon 
'■  Galon  Outland  10, 1, 6;  Silver’  Streak  12, 
4‘.  8  Kerea  On  "Badlew  Love  Mbriafe  Can¬ 
nonball.  Run  645, 9  Orah:  Tom  between 

•  Two  Lovers  Orioiu  BoBa  10,2,4, 9,  adults 
only  Oriy:  Some  Like  tt  Hot  6.45, 9  Peer: 
Rocky  II  Ron:  Undent ose  Sbarit;  Padre 
Padrone  6.45^9;  La  Bourn  5.  Querns tk»- 
flwwSweei  Mode  7;  Frwoy  9 JO, 

•  ' RAMAT.  GAN  V  " 

Annoa:  Shoot  the  Moon  7.  9.30;  Jungle 
Book  4' KEsrHamaoaMi  Days  of  Heaven 
9;.LBy:  On  Golden  Pond  7.15. 9 JO  Oasis: 
Papa  Leon  7.15.9 JO  Orths;  Under  nose 

;  J'lS?  ft.30:.  Rimat..GMi  . Modern 
ProWeiHS  7,15,  9J0 

-HESZLIYA  "  , 

Hftret?  Uodertuae  7,15. 9JB.  • 

V  PKTEAH  T1KVA  ‘ 

ShaTtOT.-  Noe  at  .Seventeen  -7,  -9.-15  • :  - 

V  NCTANYA _ .  - 

.Estiur:  bedembse  7, 9,15. 

■  HOLON  *  "  "  *  -*  ’• '  ,‘V- 

;  MtoW:  Papa  Leoh4Ja  7J5,SJ05s»«»: 
War  la  Peaii  tfun  Fiie  4,  7,  913b  '  ‘  ’ 

RAMAt  HASH  ARON  '  /  '  V”-' 

-Srari  Escape  to  Yf««y  7.15.  Wfioio  ttfe  - 
» it  Anyway?  9J0  c  . .  v. 
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Public  goes  right  on  spending 
despiteLebanonwar  burden 


By  AVI  TEMkiN  -  v  T  ? 

Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  public's;  level  :of.  spending, 
importing  and  dealing  in  stock." 
market  is  apparently  hot  affected  by- 
the  economic  measures  the  .govern¬ 
ment  took  to  finance  the  war  ci:. 
Lebanon.  1 

Figures  released  yesterday  by  die  * . 
Stale  Revenue  Administxatkmahdw 
that  during  August  it  collected  IS2-5 
billion  in  import  les,  i^mpared 
with-  IS689  million,  during  August 
1981.  This  is  an  increase  of  .128  per 
cent  after  adjusting  for  inflation. " 

During  the  first  frve'months  of  the 
current  fiscal  ..year.  the ,  ad  mi  nistra-  , 
tion  Collected  IS  10.2b.  m;  import 
duties,  compared  to  IS3.Sb.  "during 
the  first  five  months  of  fiscal.  1981,  a 
39  per  cem  increase  in;  real,  terms. 

The  revenue  from  purchase  taxes 
increased  lo"  lS6.4b.  Tast  month; 
compared  to  lS2Afr.. during  August 
1981.  a  32  per  cent  real  sicrease. 
For  the  first  five  months  erf  the  year 
the  increase  registered  was  40  per 
cem  in  real -terms,  from  lS2b.  for 
the  April- August  1981.  period,  to 
fS5.4b:  for  the  same  period  in  1982. 

-  Revenue  from  the  2  per  cent  levy 
on  stock,  sales  has  increased  sbarply,_. 
from  IS98ra.  in  June,  to  IS39Sm.  in 
July  and  IS  550m.  in  August. 

The  dse  in  tax  collection  is  ex- ‘ 
plained  by  the  higher  level  of  tax 
rates  which  resulted  froih  the  . im¬ 
position  of.  new  levies  by  the 
government  last  June  and  by'  the 


continuation  of  the  high  level  of 
spending  on-  the  part  of  the  public. 
.Depite"  the  increase .  in  collections 
from  purchase  taxes  and  import 
duties;  total  tax  revenue  increased 
by.  only  3.7  per  cent  in  real  terms 
during  August,  from  lS8b.  in  August 
.1981,  to  IS  F9. 3b:  this  year.  " 

.--.  The  modest  increase  in  tax  col- 
'lettionris  explained  by  the  drop  in 
real' terns  in  the  collection  of  iri- 
:  come  tax.  The  revenue  from  income 
.tax.  was  IS  1,0.5b.  during  August 
compared,  to  IS4.8b'.  during  August 
1981,  a  IS  per  cent  real  decrease. 

.  According  to- the  Treasury  the 
decrease  in  income  tax  collection 
was  due  to  the  delay  in  the  deadline 
for.  filing  tax  returns,  which  was 
decided  on  to  permit  companies 
and  businessmen -  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  tax  legisla¬ 
tion.  -  * 


U8.  JOBLESS..  —  The  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  in  tiie  U-S..held  steady  at 
9.8  per  cent  in  August,  matching  the 
highest  rate  of  the  last  four  decades, 
tiie.,  government  reported  Friday. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Labour  Day  hoii-* 
day,  some'  10.8  million  Americans 
are  out  of  work; 

ACCIDENT.  —  The.  cable  railway 
linking  the  Nesber  cement  factory 
in  Haifa  with  its  Mount  Carmel 
quarry  collapsed  yesterday,  sending 
several  small  containers,  crashing  to 
earth.  No  one  was  hurt. 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.-  - 

MCNO AY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS.1 74.40  for  8  words;  each  additional 
word  IS2T.80  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  HATES:  Minimum  of  IS220.80  for  8  words: 
each  additional  word  .IS27.60.  AM  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem: 
Monday /Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  —  5  pjn.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv,  and 
Hsrfo-  12  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
(see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agendas. 
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DWELLINGS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


.  TELAVIV  •  • 

MR! AT  KRIN1TZI.  luxury  fornohed  4- 
x-onB,  03-298551,  Q3-T63404.  -  ' .  .  •" _ . 

NETANVA  :  _ 

ANGLO-SAXON  offers  -large  selection;, 
spsnmems,  -  villa.  sale,  raas]  short-long 
xm.  tfe3-2S2VO.  after  boon  052-78811.  - 


BAT-DOR  Dance  company  requires  English 
secretary, evenings,  shonhand,  part-time,  call 
03-263175. 

-ENGLISH  TYPISTS,  Secretaries.  Clerks. 
.  Accoununu-STERLING  Agency:  03-906169. 


i^:iiH^::)!h!ii!iHi[iiiiiniiifi!iiiiNiniiiiiiiiii[iiniiiin 

INSURANCE 

s^niii^iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiroiiroiiitmiiirorrouHiiin 

BEFORE  RENEWING  car  or  hocschokf  in- 
w-wice.  phone  GOSHEN..  Freeqnote'in 
Engliih  Tel.  03-717611.  .  '  . 


personal 


TOlJUSTdoB  x  be  lonely  m  Tel  Aviv.  GkiUB- 


L^riu(tfii<i(liifil)Jlilfi|lliJII.!i.JJIHIIiniflnlifiUillMHiUl 

MIXED  DREED,  female  dog.  8  months  6hL 
home.  TeL  04-532822. 


PURCHASE/SALE 


DXVTD  BUYS  antiques,  Hquidatjons.  ctc.  Q3- 
531724.  evcnuig  03-580193.  , 

INrL  SHIPPINGS 

^••iiiiitiiiiiHiiiUiiiiiituiroiiftfiiHiiiiiRjroiiroiiuiiii 
OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expen  reliable 
daws  win h  35  years’  experience.  Professional 
rarinrg  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rales 
[j  125. a  ,  Sonrh  Africa,  U.K.  Operating  aS 
esc?  IssceL  Bean  insurance  rates  on  the 
TcL  Haifa  04-523327  (3  Tines). -Tel 
Asiv  03-296125,  03-299582  (evenings  <B- 


gB 


OUT  AND  SEND  TO:  Tiff  WU3S  INSTITUTE 


mderstand  that  you  ren  an  Incredibly  excellent  Hebrew  langua^ 
rrse  (Ulpan),  a  unTquely  superb  Jewish  Studies  Programs,  w  i 
Ip  i re  find  work  in  ^  profession  and  altogether  offer  probably 

»  best  wgy  of  intfodurriogTiB  to  .  Israel . 

i  Please  send  me  more  information  by  return. 

L Please  send  me  application  fores  for  session  Se9!5n,?;L!, 

Oct.  19;  1982/Jan.  IT,  1983/April  12,  1983/July  12,  1983. 


.Southern  Bogies  .  . 

Offer  for  the  Leasing  of  Hots 
for  OvmbP-Occnp^  Building  at 

-  ShechunaC  Nee*  Noy,  Bessheba 

-  StagfrB  • 

Axim:  ^ 

ng  plots  for  owner-occupier  bufldmg: 

"  \  112  Pk*8  ■  .  . 

j2  half  plots  for  semi-tiatached  2-fanaIy  bonses,  . 
ct  additional  details  and  registration  conditions, 
lie  from  the  ofBcesof  Aiim,  Commercial  fontre,Kassco, 
23 1 ,  Bwasbeba,  between  the  hours  uf  8.30  a  jn. -12  noon, 
houftheweek.  r  - 

atiiMi  «fll  1*  ***  *  Arto  n®»  at  the  above  address  as 

^^6;iM2,andwmc*«  at  12 

"aasdayr  October  s,.  I982-  -_  -y_  •  -  _> 


By  JOSEPH  MOROENSTERN 
TEL  AW.  —  The  share  market 
turned  in  a  highly  volatile  perfor¬ 
mance  yesterday,  with  a  seesaw 
type  of  action  apparent  in  the 
various  sectors.  At  the  close  losers 
held  the  upper  hand,  as  65  issues  fell 
by  5%  or  more.  However,  it  was  not 
all  bad  news,  as  44  securities  moved 
up  bv  similar  amounts.  Trading  was 
active,  but  remained  under  the  680m. 
mark. 

-  Men  ora  debuted  and  in  the  re- 


Seesaw  market  moves  lower 


cent  tradition  was  marked  “buyers 
only.” 

The  1.0  shares  were  marked  up  by 
20%  while  the  5.0  shares  were  es¬ 
tablished  40%  higher. 

Today  Taya  is  coming  to  the 
market  for  its  second  public  financ¬ 
ing.  The  issue  is  priced  at  4,400  and 
since  the  shares  closed  yesterday  at 
509.  this  offers  subscribers  a  hand- 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

some  premium.  Speclronix  is  also 
coming  to  the  market  in  a  first-time 
issue,  with  subscription  rolls  closing 
today. 

Danot  5.0.  with  an  8%  drop,  was 


Commercial 

IDB  prf 
tDBr 
IDB  B  r 
IDB  prf  A 
IDB  Op  7 
IDB  op  9 


Owing  Change  %  Volumes 
price  change  IS1.8W 

Banks  ft  Bank  holding 

34000  n.c.  —  14 

2890  +7  +.2  281.9 

2896  +7  +JI  1.1 

8700  n.C.  —  2.0 

7380  ~  +30  .  +.4  6.9 


IDB  op  10 

.4390 

.  +20 

+.5 

6.0 

Union  r 

3895 

+10 

+.5 

146.9 

Union  op  4  r 

3420 

+20 

+.8 

4.8 

Union  op  7 

2830 

n.c. 

9.8 

Discount  r 

3502 

+15 

+.4 

21.9 

Discount  A  r 

3502 

+15 

+.4 

37.1 

Discount  op  1 

4800 

+40 

+.8 

29.6 

Discount  B 

207 

+4 

+2.0 

566.2 

TUTirrohl  r 

1263 

+7 

+.6 

2245.5 

Mizrahi  b 

1263 

+7 

+  .6 

20.6 

Mizrahi  op  3 

8500 

n.c. 

1.6 

Mizrahi  op  10 

2125 

+15 

*  +.7 

39.5 

Mizrahi  sc  6  r 

4035 

n.c. 

2.4 

Mizrahi  sc  7  r 

3450 

n.c. 

_ 

7.9 

Mizrahi  sc  9 

219 

—2 

—.9 

222.9 

Maritime  0.1  r 

2940 

+25 

+.9 

140.2 

Maritime  0.5  r 

1690 

—10 

—.5 

689.2 

Maritime  op  1 

1978 

n.c. 

230.8 

Hapoolim  prf  b 

3150 

—350 

—10.0 

4.9 

HapoaHm  r 

2418 

+8 

.  +.3 

785.7 

Hapoolim  b 

2118 

+8 

+.3 

49.1 

Hapoalim  op  4  r 

16600 

+10 

+.1 

18.8 

Hapoolim  op  5  r 

14243 

n-c. 

_ 

2.2 

Hapoalim  op  7  r 

8130 

n.c. 

— 

3.6 

Hapoalim  op  12 

3541 

+41 

+1.2 

6.1 

Hapoalim  sc  6  r 

5206 

+16 

+.3 

6.9 

Hapoalim  sc  8  r 

3585 

+15 

+.4 

40.5 

General  A 

4020 

+25 

321.0 

General  op  6 

7570 

n.c. 

— 

2.4 

General  sc  4  r 

4965 

—5 

—.1 

L2 

General  sc  5  r 

1134 

n.c. 

— 

23.7 

f,4»iiml 

1797 

+5 

+.3 

511.4 

Leumi  op  4  r 

6825 

+25 

+.4 

2.8 

Leumi  op  12 

2570 

+10 

+.4 

25.8 

Leumi  sc  9  r 

873 

+4 

+.5 

98.3 

Leumi  sc  11 

237 

n.c. 

— 

2X4.5 

OHH  r 

2040 

—20 

—LO 

25.6 

OHH  b 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Danot  1.0 

1195 

—10 

—.8 

72.3 

2300 

—140 

—5.7 

94.8 

2540 

n.c. 

— 

7.7 

391 

—28 

—6.7 

255.0 

270 

n.c. 

— 

276.8 

667 

—82 

—10.9 

76.4 

231 

+13 

b.o.l 

_ 

526 

—14 

-2.6 

235.3 

480 

—  15 

—3.0 

195.9 

34650 

+1650 

b.o.l 

_ 

20500 

+1700 

+9.0 

185.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

31300 

600 

+2.0 

+29.8 

1312 

—3 

—.2 

42.5 

690 

—43 

—5.9 

113  J 

1155 

—  60 

—4.9 

50.0 

832 

+40 

«  b.o.l 

_ 

536 

+  16 

+3.1 

224.7 

450 

n.c. 

— 

129.2 

2135 

—  115 

b.o.1 

_ 

1  1  C 

k  n  1 

D.O.l 

2939 

—157 

b.o.l 

— 

950 

—50 

b.o.l 

— 

699 

-50 

b.o.l 

— 

1850 

—20 

—1.1 

24.1 

990 

n.e. 

— 

610.5 

701 

+6 

+  .9 

22.8 

Danot  5.0  — 

Danot  op  1  '  — 

Danot  op  2  240 

FIBI  sc  1  r  — 

FBI  r  — 

Mortgage  Banks 

•Adanim  0.1  1497 

Gen  Mtge  r  1165 

Gen  Mtge  b  1163 

Gen  Mtge  Op  117  2450 

Carmel  r  1098 

Carmel  b  — 

.Carmel  op  A  1846 

3  in  y  an  r  762 

Dev  &  Mtge  r  705 

Der  ft  Mtge  b  710 

Dev  Si  Mtge  op  95  1530 

Mishkan  r  1900 

Miahkan  b  2010 

Independence  2350 

Tefahot  prf  r  4600 

Tefahot  prf  b  _ 

Tefahot  r  -  4520 

.Tefahot  b  4500 

Tefahot  op  A  3715 

Tefahot  deb  l  308 

Merav  r  770 

JHeray  op  7000 

-FSndnctUg  institutions' 

Stt&n  r  330 

Shilton  b  — 

Shilton  op  B  1156 

Shilton  op  6  245 

Shilton  SC  1  408 

Shilton  sc  2  453 

Ote.  Lataaaiya  r  620 

Ota.  Lataaaiya  b  633 

Agriculture  prf  A  8900 

Ind  Dev  prf  r  TWO 

.  dal  lease  0.1  r  890 

ClaJ  Lease  0.5  r  461 

Clal  Lease  op  A  .817 

ClaJ  Lease  op  B  348 

Clal  Lease  sc  1  192.0 

insurance 

Ary  eh  r  702 

Ary  eh  op  r  30300 

Ary  eh  sc  1  1030 

Ararat  0J  r  2799 

Ararat  0.5  r  gso 

Reinsurance  0J  r  inm 

Reinsurance  0-5  r  530 

Reinsurance  1  354 

Radar  1.0  '  975 

Hadar  5.0  333 

Hassneh  r  llfl2 

Haasneb  b  1233 

Hassneh  op  3319 

Phoenix  0.1  r  190a 


+7.2  244.8 

—1.7  207.9 

—1.7  2.4 

— 23  5.0 

—8.3  151.7 


—4.7  398-0 

—9.0  33.1 

—  2.6 
—5.5  290.1 


+8.4  96.5 

+8.4  3.0 

—  51.4 

+4J  1,008.7 

+2.9  899.0 

—  •  8.4 


Phoenix  0.5  r  UOO  —35  — 3.1  : 

Yardenla  0.1  r  2190  n.c.  —  1 

Yardenia  0.5  r  1000  n.c.  —  l( 

Yardenla  op  1  750  —25  —3.2 

Sahar  r  4490  —139  —3.0  : 

Sahor  b  —  —  — 

Securitas  r  2000  —200  —9.1  11 

Zur  r  728  —70  —8.8  t 

Zur  b  —  —  — 

Zur  op  1  1250  —25  —2.0  i 

Zion  Hold.  1.0  680  n.c.  —  3S 

Zion  Hold  5.0  301  —30  —9.0  26 

Galel  Zonar  1  398  1-7  +1.8  6 

Galel  Zohar  5  +2j  +10.0  17 

Galel  Zohar  op  1  268  +25  +10.3  20 

Commercial  Services  ft  Utilities  ‘ 

Deles  r  2300  _s.7  £ 

°e  1*5  2540  n.c.  _ 

Deiek  db  2  _  .  _ 

«are|  I  391  —28  —6.7  21 

2*"  5  ,  270  n.c.  -  21 

Harel  op  1  667  _a2  _10 .9  ^ 

*  .  231  +13  b.o.l 

Dan  Ho  e  a  1.0  5M  _l4  _2<6  ^ 

DanHoteisSO  ^  _w  _3.0  ia 

2! 2 IIorc r  34650  +16»  b.0.1 

Cold  Store  1.0  r  +1700  +9.0  18 

Isr  Electric  r  _  _ 

Lighterage  0.1  —  —  — 

Lighterage  0.5  r  31300  600  +Z.0  +2 

Lighterage  op  —  —  — 

Mag  or  1312  —3  —.2  4 

Magor  0.5  690  —43  —5.9  11 

Magor  op  l  1155  —  60  —4.9  3 

NiJcuv  1.0  832  +40  »  b.o.l 

Nlicuv  5.0  536  +16  +3.1  23 

Nikuv  Op  1  450  n.c.  —  12 

Consort.  Hold.  2135  —115  b.o.1 

Consort  op  2025  —115  b.o.l 

Rapac  0.1  r  2039  —157  b.o.l 

Rapac  0.5  r  950  —50  b.o.l 

Rapac  op  2  699  —50  b.o.l 

SupersoJ  A  1850  —20  —1.1  2 

Supersol  B  990  n.c.  —  61 

Supersol  op  B  70Z  +6  +.9  2 

Land  Development  Building,  Citrus 

Oren  1  950  +50  .  +5.6  15: 

Oren  op  1  850  n.c.  —  * 

Azorim  r  944  —25  —2.6  26 

Azorim  op  C  1805  n.c.  —  3! 

Azorim  op  D  832  n.c.  —  5 

Azorim  Inv.  382  —27  —6.6  59 

Africa  Isr  0.1  r  8901  +300  +3.5 

Africa  Isr  1.0  r  7500  +400  +5.6  2 

Africa  op  2  7560  +220  +3.0 

Arledan  0.1  1875  +25  +1.4  16 

Arledan  0.5  1130  +16  +1.4  30 

Arledan  op  A  1557  +35  +2.3  6 

Darad  1  551  —6  -JL3  18 

Darad  5  303  n.c.  —  33 

Darad  op  1  2043  n.c.  —  1 

ELDC  r  2795  +15  +  J  6 

ILDC  b  2780  —  — 

ILDC  op  A  r  2770  —10  —.4 

ILDC  op  B  r  9958  —406  s.o.l 

ILDC  op  6  2220  —30  —1.3  1 

ILDC  db  4  r  6983  n.c.  — 

HLB  Realty  0.1  r  950  —50  s.0.1 

HLB  Realty  0.5  r  452  —44  —8.9  1.09 

Sole!  Boneh  prf  A  47077  +2242  s.o.2 

Modul  Beton  1540  — 10  —.6 

Prop  St  Bldg  r  2965  —50  —1.7  16 

Prop  &  Bldg  C  4000  n.c.  — 

Bayside  0J  r  *  2350  —30  —1.3  3 

Bay  side  0.5  r  1400  —50  —3-4  3 

Bayside  op  B  1085  n.c.i  .  . .  .  .  3 

Iapro  r  888  +50  ”  +8.0  1.19 

Ispro  op  3  2675  +200  +8.1  3 

Iaras  r  578  —2  —.3  72 

Isras  op  1  390  +11  +2.9  29 

Cbhen  Dev.  612  +40  +7.0  77 

Cobec  Dev.  Op  2  462  +  35  +8J  45 

M.TJI.  1  1230  +5  +.4  14 

M-T-M.  5  755  —35  —4.4  17 

M.T.M.  op  1  630  —25  —3.8  6 

Mehadrin  r  6900  —100  —1.4 

ICP  r  4100  —175  —4.1 

Neot  Aviv  4820  +350  +7.8  2 

Prt  Or  r  1800  +130  +7.8  8 

Pri  Or  op  1318  n.c.  —  3 

Caesarea  0.1  2015  —35  —1.7  2 

Caesarea  0.5  830  —65  —7.3  15 

Caesarea  op  2  1508  —12  —.8  14 

Caesarea  op  3  586  —10  —1.7  7 

Rassco  prf  r  39000  +1000  +2.6 

Raacor  .  39000  +1000  +2.6 

InoustrialB 

Urdan  0.1  r  3087  +147  b.o.2 

Urdan  0.5  r  2734  +5  +.2  7 

Urdan  op  2  r  3401  +61  +1.8  2 

Eltdt  S.O  r  7925  +50  +.6  6 

Alliance  —  —  — 

Alaska  Sport  1.0  820  — 2<  —2.8  4 

Alaska  Sport  5.0  .  560  — 25  -4.3  5 

Alaska  Sport  op  1  600  —40  — 6.3  5 

Elco  0.1  3135  —  1®  s.o.l 

El co  025  r  1303  — 70  —5.1  18 


950 

+50 

.  +5.6 

152.1 

850 

n.c. 

— 

44.9 

944 

—25 

—2.6 

268.1 

1805 

n.c. 

— 

39.2 

832 

n.c. 

— 

51.0 

382 

—27 

—6.6 

598.8 

8901 

+300 

+3.5 

9.9 

7300 

+400 

+5.6 

22.4 

7560 

+220 

+3.0 

3 A 

1875 

+  25 

+1.4 

164.0 

1130 

+16 

+1.4 

303J 

1557 

+35 

+2.3 

64  JS 

551 

—6 

-U 

180.0 

303 

n.c. 

— 

837.6 

2043 

n.c. 

— 

10.1 

2795 

+15 

+J 

66.2 

2780 

_ 

— 

— 

2770 

—10 

—.4 

.6 

9958 

—406 

S.0.1 

— 

2220 

—30 

—1.3 

15.4 

6983 

n.c. 

— 

1.2 

950 

—50 

S.0.1 

— 

452 

—44 

—8.9 

1.091.3 

47077 

+2242 

s.o.2 

— 

1540 

—10 

—.6 

.  6.0 

2965 

—50 

-1.7 

160.9 

4000 

n.c. 

— 

2.8 

2350 

—30 

-1.3 

38.4 

1400 

—50 

— 3-4 

37.9 

1085 

n.c.i 

. . — 

.  32.1 

888 

+50 

"  +6.0 

1.196.5 

2675 

+200 

+8.1 

34.5 

578 

-2 

—.3 

722.8 

390 

+11 

+2.9 

29 7 J 

612 

+40 

+7.0 

7745 

462 

+35 

+8-2 

455.1 

1230 

+5 

+  .4 

140.4 

755 

—35 

—4.4 

172.9 

630 

—25 

-3.8 

61.6 

6900 

—100 

—1.4 

5.4 

4100 

—175 

—4.1 

2.8 

4820 

+350 

+7.8 

23.3 

1800 

+130 

+7.8 

85.9 

1318 

n.c. 

— 

31.8 

2015 

—33 

—1.7 

24.7 

830 

— 65 

—7.3 

159.5 

1508 

— 12 

— .8 

14L2 

586 

—10 

— 1.7 

77.4 

39000 

+1000 

+2.6 

7.3 

39000 

+1000 

+2.6 

4.1 

3087 

+147 

b.o.2 

_ 

2734 

+5 

+.2 

72.2 

3401 

+61 

+1.8 

25.0 

7925 

+50 

+.6 

63  J! 

— 

■ — 

— 

_ 

820 

—24 

—2.8 

42.4 

560 

—25 

-4.3 

53.6 

600 

—40 

—6.3 

54.6 

3135 

—165 

s.o.l 

— 

1303 

—70 

—5.1 

183.5 

ElCO  0.25  b 
Elco  op  B 
Elco  db  1 
Al  hot 

Alkoi  op  1 
RJectra  0.1  r 
Elec  Ira  0.5  r 
Eleclra  op  3 

Elron  3 

Argaman  prf  r 
Argaznon  prf  b 
Argaman  r 
Argaman  b 
Ata  B  1.0 
Ala  C  0.1 
Tadir  Beton  1.0 
Tadir  Beton  5.0 
Tadir  Beton  op  l 
Goldlrost  1.0 
Goldfrost  5 

Goldfrost  op 
GaJ  Ind  1 
Gal  Ind  5 
Gal  hid  op 
Dubek  prf  r 
Dubck  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r  0.1 
Fertilizers  0.5 
Cables  r 
Cables 

Halebof  1.0 
Hatehof  5.0 
Hatehof  op  2 
Vltalgo  l 
Vital  go  5 
Z  Licit  1.0 
Zikit  5.0 
Zikit  op  A 
Haifa  Chem  R 
Teva  r 
Teva  b 
Teva  op 
Teva  op  2 
Teva  db  3 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tempo  op  1 
Tempo  op  2 
Tromasbest  1.0 
Tram  as  be  st  5.0 
Tromasbest  op  1 
y  Dinar  1.0 
Yomar  5.0 
Zion  Cables  1.0 
Zion  Cables  5.0 
Zion  Cables  op  1 
ClaJ  Ind.  Electr. 
Lodzia  0.1  r 
Lodzia  D.4  r 
Modul  Ind 
Wolfman  1.0 
Wo  liman  5.0 
Molett  B  r 
Calll  Ind  1.0 
Galil  Ind  3.0 
Man  1.0 
Man  5.0 
Zika  1 
Zika  5 
Zika  op  1 
Dead  Sea  r 
A£PM  r 
Maquette  0.1 
Maquette  0.5 
Maquette  op  A 
Ass  is 

'Assis  db  1  ‘  ” 
Petrochem  r 
Necbushtan  0.1 
Nechusbtan  0J 
Necbushtan  op  1 
Sano  1 
Sano  5 
Elite  r 
Arad  r 
Arap  op  1 
Pol  gat  0.1  r 
Polgat  0.4  r 
Polygon  r 
Pecker  Steel 
Pecker  Steel  op  A 
Cyclone  1 
Cyclone  5 
Cyclone  op 
King  l 
King  5 
King  op  1 
Kill  1.0  ' 

Kill  5.0 
Rim  0.1  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Schoellerina 
Schoellertna  op  A 
Shemen  prf  r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.AT.  5.0 
T.A.T.  op  1 


the  only  major  mover  among  com¬ 
mercial  bank  issues. 

In  the  insurance  group  Hassneh 
was  “sellers  only"  while  Securitas 
and  Zion  5.0  were  both  9%  lower. 

Consortium  and  Rapac  were  both 
“sellers  only.” 

Land  development  and  real  estate 
issues  were  mixed.  $olel  Boneh 
came  through  with  a  "buyers  only” 


Taya 
Taya  op  1 
Taai  B  r 
Taal  B  b 
Frutarom  R 
Lac  his  h  1 
Lachish  5 
La  chi  ah  op 
Taro  Pharm. 


situation  for  the  second  consecutive 
session. 

Isralom  edged  19  points  lower,  as 
profit -taking  was  visible. 

Industrials  were  highly  volatile. 
Elco  0.25  was  down  15%,  Zikit  1.0 
was  9%  higher,  but  the  Poliak  op¬ 
tion  fell  by  10.6%.  Tempo  Beer  1,0 
was  10%  to  the  good,  while  Lodzia 
0.1  was  chopped  down  by  a  similar 
margin.  Necbushtan  0.1  was  felled 
for  a  12.6%  loss.  Taya  was  up  by 
8.3%.  to  509. 


_  _  Z  _  I  Investment  ft  Holding  Companies 


4lS  STRICTLY1 


A  HAPPY  AND 
TTgAT.THV 
NEW  YEAR 

Supervision  of  the  Rabbinate  — 
RehovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  SOversteln 
Phone  or  write: 

7  Rahov  Hagra ,  RKHOVOT. ' 
Tel.  054-76345 
JERUSALEM;  T<d.  02-882844 
PETAH  TIKVA:  Td.  03-52]  jjff 
BEKRSHRBA:  TeL  057-71538, 
057-37072 


UniTED  miZRAHI  BflHH  S 


JERUSALEM  POST 
READERS  IN 
RAMAT  AVIV 
GIMEL  and 
TOCHNITLAMED, 
TEL  AVIV 
You  can  now  have 

THE  JERUSALEM 


COMPARE:  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  teORE 


'DOLLAR  FAZ"  AND  •'EURO  PAZ"  PRICES'  ESEEI 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


TX5LLAR  PAZ“,  1  UNIT 
"EURO  PA2T.  1  UNIT 
SDH 


PURCHASE 


90.2596 

113.0990 

30.5491 


SALE 


9L1688 

114.2357 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES'  EgjEjEBi 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

CHEQUES  AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE,  SALE 

U.S-A. 

DOLLAR 

1 

28.0093 

28-2908 

1  GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING  1 

48.8062 

49.2967 

GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

11.4137 

11.5284 

FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

4.0429 

4.0835 

HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

10.4181 

10.5228 

SWITZERLAND 

FRANC 

1 

13.4563 

13.5915 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

4.5804 

4.8264 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

4.2179 

4.2603 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

•  1 

3.2568 

3.2896 

FINLAND 

MAHK 

1 

5.9385 

5.9982 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1' 

22.6869 

22-9149 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1- 

27.1855 

27.4587 

I  SOUTH  AFRICA  RAND 

1 

24.5329 

24.7795 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

5.9492 

6.0090 

AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING  10 

16.1903 

16.3530 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

20.1781 

20.3809 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

109.4113 

110.5109 

FURTHER  DETAILS  AT  OUR  IN  T  E  RN  A  TION  A  L 

27.8700 

48.3200 
11.3000 

3.8600 

10.3100 

13.3200 
4.4800 
4.1200 
3.1800 
5.8000 

22.2800 

25.9500 

19.2600 


28.7100 

49.7800 

11.6400 

4U200 

10^300 

13.7300 

4.6700 

4.3000 

3.3200 

6.0600 

23.1400 

27.9800 

26.0800 


tel  62.94' li'  And  at  all  our  branches. 


gniT£D  miZROHI  BfiflK 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN!  i 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


The  Bonk  that  speaks  your  language 


nfl'inn  wm  nu  nrnt  am 

Z.O.A.  HOUSE  DRAMA  CIRCLE 

IS  LOOKING  TOR  NEW  MEMBERS 

Israel's  oldest  established  English  Language 
Amateur  Theater  Group  needs 

Actors,  Actresses,  Singers,  Dancers,  Pianists  end  other  Musicians,  Set 
Designers,  Stage  Hands,  Costumiers 

and  anyone  else  interested  in  joining  a  fun-oriented  volunteer 
organization. 

Come  and  us  on  Monday.  September  13, 1982  at  8.30  p-m.  at  ZOA  House, 

1  Daniel  Frisch  St. 
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Unico  r  IS 

Unlco  b  1£ 

IDB  devel.  r  22 

IDB  devel.  op  1  SC 

Incoba  33 

Elgar  r  29 

Elgar  b  2g 

Ell  era  r  IE 

Ellern  b  lj 

Amiasar  pref  42 

Amiss ar  no  div 
Amissar  opt  SE 

Aflk  1.0  11 

Afik  5.0  E 

CentraJ  Trade  3€ 

Inv  Pas  r  43 

Inv  Paz  b  43 

Wolfson  0.1 
Wolfaon  1.0  r 
Wolfson  1.0  b 

Am  pa  r  23 

Disc  Inv  r  20 

Disc  Inv  b  20 

Disc  Inv  opt  C 
Disc  Inv  opt  D  31 

Discount  op.  E  14 

Disc  Inv  deb  135  24 

HapoaJim  Inv  r  26 

Hapoolim  Inv  b  26 

Leumi  Inv  13 

Jordan  Explo  Ar  13 

Jordan  Explo  opt  625 

Jordan  Explo  opt  2  291 

Mii ram  inv  r  61 

Mizrahi  Inv  b  61 

Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122  178 

Mizrahi  deb  124  2 

Clal  Trade  8 

Clal  Trade  op  B  211 

Clal  Trade  op'C  51 

Export  Inv  r  106! 

Export  Inv  b  1121 

Koor  prf  *10 

Clal  Re  r  3; 

Clal  Re  opt  C  3 

Clal  op  D  2 

Clal  rights 

Clal  Israel  lg; 

Clal  Inds  Ml 

Clal  Inds  opt  B  291 

Landeco  0.1  3 

Landeco  0.5  51 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  10: 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  7; 

Sahar  Hold  opt  1  5 

Oz  Inv  B  0.1  30: 

Oz  Inv  B  0.5  g< 

Oz  Inv  op  1  281 

Oz  Inv  op  2  91 

Pama  121 

Puna  0.5  101 

Piryon  & 

Fuel  ft  Exploration 

Oil  Explo  Paz  u 

.Oil  Explo  op.  2  12! 

Fedoll  r  30 

N.  American  CHI  1  J 

N.  American  Oil  5  “ 

N.  Amcr.  OH  op  2 

Naphtar  19* 

New  Listings 

Teta  1  > 

Teta  5  : 

Teta  op  3 

Teta  rights  : 

Poliak  5  i 

POHak  1  5 

Poliak- op  < 

Isralom  ' 

Dclek  Explo  1 
Delck  Explo  5  : 

Menora  1  < 

Mcnora  5  - 

Zur  op  2  5 

Most  active  stocks 

FIBI  1570 

Mizrahi  r  1263 

AtaC  552 

Shares  traded 
Convertibles 

By  courtesy  of  ni 

nm  reupuim  7111  ram 
The  dal  BMf  347. 

Jaffa  Road.  Jerusalem 
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Tel  Aviv  selected  bond  prices 


100%  Linked 

3602 

3604 

3606 

4%  Gov’t  develop. 

Group  1.  Yield: 

3001 

3007 

Group  7.  Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence  loan  69. 

210  iReish  Yodi 
4%  Gov’t  (90%  C-o-L) 
Group  22.  Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Group  24.  Yield: 

3110 

3115 

4%  Gov’t  (86%  C-o-L) 
Group  42.  Yield: 

3210 

3206 

6%  Gov’t  (86%  O-O-L) 
Group  52.  Yield: 

3501 

3504 


Price  Change 

7%  Gov’t  (80%  C-o-L) 

Price  Quuizc 

48L4 

+4.9 

Group  62.  Yield: 

+0.03 

410.8 

+4.3 

3522 

2270.0 

n.c. 

354.1 

+3.8 

3526 
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n.c. 
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n.c. 
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— 
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2237.0  x24.0 


Bonds  10%  linked  to  foreign  currency 
5-5*>  Gov't  6026  —  — 

6r/.  Isr.  Electric  Corp.  —  — 


Bonds  7%  linked  to  foreign  currency 
3504  —37.0  •  24.0  6003  1529.0  +25.0 


New  York  Stock  Exchange 


NEW  YORK.  —  Stocks  finished 
broadly  higher  here  on  Friday, 
although  off  from  their  best  levels. 
Institutional  buying  and  pressure  on 
short  sellers  kept  volume  heavy  and 
prices  strong,  although  some  profit¬ 
taking  appeared  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 


D.J.  Avg. 

925.12 

+  15.73 

Transport 

360.67 

+3.97 

Utilities 

117.29 

+2.13 

Volume 

130,910,000 
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—  *-* 
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44 
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+ 

Average  was  up  more  than  15 
points,  to  close  at  the  925  level; 
That  was  the  highest  since  the 
August  20,  1981  close  of  928.37.  Al 
its  best  shortly  after  midday  the  in¬ 
dex  was  up  nearly  21  points. 

Commaxery  courtesy  Wbut  Friedman  Inc. 
Mamtiera  Ne»  York  Stock  Exchange 

Stack  fi  Commodity  Pnrtlutu  Mwngnant 
tOO  Wall  St.,  NY,  MY  Td.  OOt-ZtZ-42S-67SS 
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A  wrong  fight 


THE  CABINET'S  review  of  the  war  in  Lebanon,  which  started 
yesterday,  was  apparently  conceded  as  an  occasion  to  celebrate  a 
great  Israeli  victory.  The  PLO's  mini -state  in  the  north  had  been 
smashed.  Lebanon  itself  had  been  freed  from  the  terrorist  incubus, 
and  now  it  was  time  to  look  forward  to  translating  these  striking  gains 
into  the  consolidation  of  Israel's  hold  on  Judea.  Samaria  and  Gaza. 

After  the  launching  of  President  Reagan's  initiative,  however,  the 
review  of  past  achievements  was  bound  to  shape  up  rather  as  a 
curtain-raiser  to  the  coming  diplomatic  battle  with  the  U.S.  over  the 
future  of  the  territories. 

To  make  sure  that  Israel's  troops,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  rally 
to  the  Hag  in  Lhis  showdown.  Premier  Begin  chose  to  characterize  the 
newly -defined  American  policy  as  a  bleak  expression  of  un- ' 
faithfulness  towards  Israel.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  in  his  letter  to  the 
premier  were  spurned  as  unworthy  of  serving  as  the  basis  of  any 
negotiations:  they  constituted  a  departure  from  the  Camp  David 
agreement  and  “could  create  a  serious  danger  to  Israel,  its  security 
and  its  future." 

In  Mr.  Beg  in's  view,  the  only  solution  that  would  not  pose  a  serious 
danger  to  Israel  is  one  that  would  assure  permanent  Israeli  control  of 
the  territories.  The  original  autonomy  plan,  submitted  by  the  premier 
to  President  Carter  in  December  1977,  embodied  that  concept,  but  it 
was  decisively  abandoned  at  Camp  David  less  than  a  year  later. 

Since  then,  however.  Mr.  Begin  has  in  effect  reverted  to  his  old 
idea  The  calculated  ambiguity  of  the  language  of  Camp  David, 
which  prompted  Secretary  of  Slate  Shultz  to  find  in  it  a  lot  of  room 
lor  different  interpretations,  has  served  Mr.  Begin  as  proof  that  his 
own  understanding  is  the  only  correct  one.  Thus  (he  fact  that  the 
autonomy  is  specifically  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea.  Samaria 
and  Gaza  has  been  made  to  mean  that  Israel  must  retain  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  designate  land  there  as  belonging  to  the  state,  that  is 
the  Stale  of  Israel,  and  that  such  state  land  must  be  made  freely 
available  to  Israeli  settlers. 

There  has  never  been,  in  fact,  any  chance  that  the  U.S.  would  en¬ 
dorse  this  Israeli  design  for  the  absorption  of  the  territories,  and  the 
only  question  was  how  soon  the  LLS.  would  make  its  stand  clear.  The 
ending  of  the  Lebanese  war  and  the  exodus  of  the  PLO  from  West 
Beirut  provided  that  opportunity. 

Needless  to  say.  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals  —  which  do  not,  as  has 
been  widely  noted,  amount  to  a  plan  —  are  not  binding  on  Israel. 
But.  contrary  to  Mr.  Begin's  claim,  they  do  not  add  up  to  a  recipe  for 
4  Palestinian  state.  Such  a  state  is  plainly  ruled  out.  Nor  do  the 
proposal  constitute  a  revival  of  the  Rogers  Plan,  let  alone  of 
something  worse  than  that  12-year-old  contrivance.  Mr.  Reagan  is 
not  calling  for  a  return  to  the  1967  frontiers:  in  his  television  address 
last  week  the  president  acknowledged  Israel's  “right  to  exist  in  peace 
behind  secure  and  defensible  borders." 

What  his  proposals  spell,  then,  is  some  negotiated  scheme  of  what 
the  Alignment  has  termed  territorial  compromise  with  Jordan.  This  is 
easily  derived  from  Resolution  242.  to  which  the  present  Israeli 
government  remains  committed. 

A  territorial  compromise  in  Judea.  Samaria  and  Gaza  will  not 
satisfy  Mr.  Begin,  who  deems  it  treasonable  to  even  contemplate  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  the  national  patrimony  to  "alien  hands."  But  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  according  to  the  most  recent 
finding  of  the  Modi'in  Ezrachi  pollsters,  now  support  it.  In  the  U.S. 
puhlie  opinion  —  and  the  Congress  —  may  be  expected  to  back  Mr. 
Reagan  overwhelmingly. 

The  American  Jewish  community,  too.  would  probably  tag  along, 
even  if  less  enthusiast  really.  It  is  surely  significant,  if  not  ominous, 
that  the  Presidents  Conference,  which  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
found  in  Israel  s  corner,  has  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Begin's  example 
of  damning  Mr.  Reagan  wholesale.  There  are.  Chairman  Julius  Ber¬ 
man  has  observed,  virtues  in  some  of  the  president's  proposals. 

At  the  Arab  summit  in  Fez  this  week  Mr.  Reagan's  initiative  will 
come  up  Tor  discussion  and  it  may  be  given,  however  indirectly,  a  nod 
of  approval,  which  Jordan  Tor  one  is  now  anxiously  awaiting.  If  this 
happens,  and  Israel  sticks  to  total  rejection,  it  will,  as  a  result,  only  be 
completely  isolated.  Before  the  cabinet  gears  for  the  battle  royal  with 
Washington,  it  might  usefully  take  another  look  at  the  blind  alley  into 
which  it  is  leading  the  country. 


Our  unsafe  roads 


THE  APPALLING  deaths  in  road  accidents  in  the  last  few  days  will 
inevitably  prompt  a  widespread  demand  that  something  should  be 
done  about  this  form  of  mass  slaughter.  Many  people  will  point  out 
that  accidents  are  killing  more  Israelis  than  war. 

Clearly  Israel  cannot  afford  the  present  bloodshed  on  the  roads. 
The  lime  has  come  to  analyse  the  epidemic  systematically  and  to 
produce  basic  solutions.  There  will  be  a  widespread  demand  for  a 
curb  on  speeding,  as  if  all  that  was  needed  was  a  bevy  of  traffic  police 
distributing  tickets  for  exceeding  the  official  limits. 

It  would  be  a  great  relief  if  indeed  the  enforcement  of  speed  limits 
was  all  that  was  required.  Unfortunately,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  is  far  from  being  an  adequate  solution. 

The  truth  is  that  the  old  infrastructure  of  motoring  is  not 
developed  sufficiently  for  the  vast  number  of  cars  now  travelling 
Israeli  roads.  Road  surfaces,  road  widths,  road  signs,  traffic  lights  — 
the  development  for  traffic  is  lagging  hopelessly  behind  the  car 
population.  Just  as  an  excessive  population  in  a  poor  country 
pressing  on  insufficient  resources  must  result  in  a  catastrophe,  so  a 
sort  of  Malthusian  situation  is  developing  with  regard  to  automobiles. 

Somebody  has  got  to  take  imaginative  action  to  transform  the  en¬ 
tire  traffic  and  road  systems. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


KIBBUTZ  Neot 
Sa&ti  Mordechai  recently  held 
h.TjL’Jj  its  annual  summer*camp 
week  for  20  youngsters  from 
Jerusalem's  Alyn  Children's 
Orthopedic  Hospital.  With  a  struc¬ 
tured  programme  of  work  and  play, 
the  youngsters  learned  about  kib- 
buL7  life,  formed  new  friendships 
and  renewed  old  ones,  and  had 
themselves  a  ball. 

They  worked  for  an  hour  each 
morning  in  the  shoe  factory,  the 
carpentry  shop,  the  kiichen,  dining 
room,  laundry  or  sewing  room.  Kib¬ 
butz  members  who  had  worked  with 
Alyn  kids  in  previous  years  were  no 
longer  surprised  at  how  well  they 
functioned  although  handicapped 
and  confined  to  wheelchairs. 

Accompanied  by  Alyn  counsel¬ 
lors  and  by  kibbutz  members  as¬ 
signed  to  help  them,  they  swam, 
loured  the  kibbutz  fields  and  fac¬ 
tories.  and  rode  on  tractors  through 
the  orchards  to  observe  fruit- 
picking.  One  day  u-as  spent  at  the 
Kinnerct.  swimming  and  picnicking. 

F  ollowing  kibbutz  tradition,  they 
spent  the  afternoons  with  their 
■■•adopted  families."  and  had  supper 
with  them  in  the  communal  dining 
room.  One  Orthodox  boy  was 
adopted  lor  the  fourth  consecuLive 
year  by  the  kibbutz's  only  observant 
I  ami  l  v. 


The  project  was  started  10  years 
ago  by  Neot  Mordechai's  Amos 
Schleider  and  Alyn's  Mario 
Schneider,  after  a  handicapped  kib¬ 
butz  child  had  long-term  treatment 
in  Alvn.  R.E. 


MA  COLLEAGUE  reports 
the  following  helpfulness 
and  efficiency  at  Achziv 
in  Western  Galilee.  Intending  10 
spend  a  day  at  the  Achziv  beach,  he 
inadvertently  paid  for  entry  to  the 
national  park,  an  area  of  pleasant 
lawns  and  shady  spaces  for  day 
camping,  with  access  to  a  closed-in 
bay.  but  no  sand  or  waves. 

Discovering  his  mistake,  he  spoke 
to  the  woman  who  had  taken  his 
money  at  the  gaLe.  She  explained 
courteously  that  she  could  not 
cancel  his  ticket,  but  would  endorse 
it  for  the  beach.  She  not  only  did 
this,  but  apparently  phoned  ahead 
to  inform  attendants  at  the  beach, 
where  the  friendly  attendem  told 
him  that  "he  knew  all  about  it,"  and 
admitted  him  without  charge. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  Achziv 
beach  was  beautifully  maintained, 
with  showers,  toilets,  reasonable 
snackbar  and  perfectly  clean  sands. 
The  life-guards  were  responsible 
without  being  intrusive  or  officious. 
AW  Hakavod.  Achziv.  D.C. 


BETWEEN  BEGIN 


AND  SHARON 


By  ALLAN  E.  SHAPIRO 


IT  IS  no  secret  that  Sharon  was  not 
Menuchem  Begin's  first  choice  for 
defence  minister.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
prefer  that  the  Ministry  of  Defence 
were  not  in  the  hands  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier,  a  position  that  he 
publicly  advocated  before  the 
Sharon  appointment  became  un¬ 
avoidable.  And  this  on  broad  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds,  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  personal  attributes  of 
Arik  Sharon. 

While  Begin's  knee  remains  un¬ 
bent.  as  he  never  tires  of  reminding 
Diaspora  audiences,  he  is  still  as 
strait-laced  as  '  ever  on  political 
questions  he  regards  as  matters  of 
principle. 

For  it  is  in  the  conceptual  realm 
of  the  law.  rather  than  in  the  sub¬ 
stantive  spheres  of  policy,  that 
Begin  is  often  at  his  most  inflexible. 
He  is  more  than  at  home  in  matters 
of  constitutional  niceties. 
Sometimes  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  where  he  really  lives. 

It  may  be  erroneous,  therefore,  to 
interpret  the  Begin-Sharon  discord 
over  the  August  12  bombing  of 
Beirut  and  the  mobilization  of  an 
additional  paratroop  brigade  as 
simply  a  policy  dispute,  with  a 
moderate  Begin  acting  to  restrain  a 
gung-ho  minister.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that,  at  certain 
stages  of  the  conflict,  it  was  the 
prime  minister  who  pressed  for 
drastic  action,  while  Arik  Sharon 
held  back.  It  was  Sharon,  after  all, 
who  sponsored  Yitzhak  Rabin's  on- 
the-scene  survey,  knowing  that 
Rabin's  proposals  would  provide 
pressure  on  Begin  in  the  direction 
or  moderation,  with  regard  10 
Israel’s  political  objectives. 

Certainly  Begin  was  a  full  partner 
with  Sharon  in  the  war’s  most 
decisive  —  and  most  disastrous  — 
decision  (other  than  the  decision  to 
start  it  in  the  first  place).  That  was 
the  decision  to  link  up  with  the 
Christian  Phalangists,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  almost  incidental,  by- 
the-way  consequence  of  reaching 
Beirut.  There  both  Begin  and 


Sharon  believed  that  the  Phalangists 
would  finish  the  job.  Begin  expres¬ 
sed  the  opinion,  before  going  off  to 
confer  with  President  Reagan  in 
Washington,  that  it  would  all  be 
over  in  a  few  days,  even  before  he 
had  returned  to  Israel. 


THE  FAILURE  to  evaluate  cor¬ 
rectly  the  intentions  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians  was  this  war’s  parallel  to  the 
misreading  of  Egyptian  moves  in  the 
pre-Yom  Kippur  War  period.  It  was 
the  mehdal  that  begat  the  ploraer. 

Unlike  the  Yom  Kippur  mistake, 
however,  it  was  the  joint  handiwork 
of  the  chiefi-of-staff,  the  minister  of 
defence  and  the  prime  minister. 
Consequently,  no  one  is  likely  Lo  be 
called  to  account.  However,  it  must 
have  ■  strengthened  Begin's  in¬ 
grained  reservations  with  regard  10 
the  political  acumen  of  professional 
soldiers.  At  the  very  least,  it  was 
they  who  had  supplied  the  informa¬ 
tion  on  which  the  erroneous  assess¬ 
ment  was  based. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
Begin  sees  himself  as  firmly  within 
the  classic  tradition  of  parliamen¬ 
tarism,  according  to  which  experts, 
military  experts  especially,  should 
be  kept  on  tap  but  not  on  top. 
Sharon,  on  the  other  hand,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  the  past  as 
favouring  a  government  of  experts. 
Misreading  the  Tacts  of  American 
government,  Sharon  once  stated 
that  the  American  presidential 
system  was  an  example  of  the 
government,  of  experts  he  ad¬ 
vocated. 

Actually.  American  tradition  op¬ 
poses  putting  political  responsibility 
for  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers.  When  the  U.S. 
Defence  Department  was  es¬ 
tablished  after  World  War  II,  with 
the  unification  of  the  armed  forces, 
it  was  firmly  settled  that  the 
secretary  of  defence  would  be  a 
civilian.  The  first  incumbent,  James 
ForrestaJ,  a  banker  by  profession, 
jumped  to  his  death  from  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  ward  of  a  government 
hospital,  a  tragic  warning  of  the 


As  Forres  Lai’s  successor.  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  nominated  Gen. 
George  G  Marshall.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  vigorously  opposed 
precisely  because  of  Marshall's 
professional  military  background. 
The  pro- Marshall  forces  argued 
that  Marshall’s  experience,  even  his 
military  honours  as  World  War  II 
chief-of-stafF,  was  not  that  of  a  field 
commander,  but  more  akin  to 
civilian  statesmanship.  Since 
Marshall,  the  American  Defence 
Department  has  been  in  civilian' 
hands. 


THE  DISADVANTAGE  of  having 
a  military  man  as  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  is  the  great  un¬ 
learned  lesson  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
debacle.  The  Agranat  Committee, 
report  shows  how  difficult  it  is  to  al¬ 
locate  responsibility  when  the 
minister  or  defence  serves  as  a 
"super  chief-of-staff."  How  should 
he  be  judged?  In  terms  or  the 
political  responsibility  of  his  essen¬ 
tially  civilian  post?  This  is  what  the 
Agranat  Committee  did  in  effect 
with  regard  to  Moshe  Dayan.  Or 
should  he  be  judged  according  to 
standards  of  professional  com¬ 
petence,  such  as  those  applied  to 
the  chief  of  staff,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  his  military  background  and 
his  actual  intervention  in  and  con¬ 
trol  over  the  professional  military 
decision-making  process? 


Post  Yom  Kippur  War  ex¬ 
perience  reinforces  the  lesson  that 
having  a  military  man  as  defence 
minister  fudges  lines  of  authority 
and  responsibility.  Were  it  not  for 
Ezer  Weizman’s  supreme  self- 
confidence  in  his  own  expertise  and 
sophistication,  it  is  doubtful  he 
would  have  opted  for  a  soldier  with 
such  severe  personal  limitations  as 
Raful  as  his  choice  for  chief-dT- 
staff. 

The  degree  of  friction  between 
Sharon  and  Chief-of-Staff  Eitan  in 


SINCE  THE  beginning  of  the  war  in 
Lebanon,  there  has  been  a  spate  of 
articles  and  commentary  in  the. 
Western  press  calling  for  a  solution 
to  the  "Palestinian  problem."  This 
demand  is  based  on  the  false  as¬ 
sumption,  now  accepted  as  gospel 
in  the  media  and  Western  political 
elites,  that  the  Arab-Israeli  problem 
as  a  whole,  and  the  Palestinian 
problem  in  particular,  is  amply  a 
conflict  between  two  nationalisms. 

However,  attempts  to  solve  the 
Arab-lsraeli  conflict  are  likely  to 
founder,  because  this  simplistic 
thesis  ignores  broader  trends  that 
have  confounded  the  countries  of 
this  region  since  Moslems  and 
Westerners  came  face  lo  face  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon.  Specifically, 
modernization,  or  Westernization, 
is  likely  to  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  friction  in  the  region  for  some 
lime  to  come.  Indeed,  in  the  Arab- 
lsraeli  context,  it  may  be  an  insur¬ 
mountable  roadblock  to  peace. 


Arab  regimes  to  keep  the  “Palesti¬ 
nian  problem"  alive. 


conflict 


By  BILL  KRITZBERG 


“  ’’The  Palestinian  political  response 
has  been  one  of  extremism  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Palestinian 
national  movement.  Palestinian 
moderates  who  dared  take  up  the 
mantel  of  the  movement  have  thus 
been  few  and  far  between. 


MODERNIZATION  in  the  Islamic 
countries  has  been  an  uneven  and 
difficult  process,  drawing  a  different 
response  from  country  to  country 
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and  from  class  to  class.  Religious 
leaders,  the  military,  bureaucratic 
elites,  workers  and  farmers  have 
responded  in  various  ways  to  this 
evolutionary  process.  Nevertheless, 
almost  all  sectors  of  Islamic  society 
have  shown  deep-seated  resentment 
of  the  West,  intensified  by  the 
colonial  experience.  Since  the  start 
of  this  century,  the  response  to 
Zionism  and  later  to  the  State  of 
Israel  has  been  to  see  a  Jewish 
polity  m  the  Middle  East  as  an  il¬ 
legitimate  or  "unnatural"  extension 
of  the  West. 

Thus  the  conflict  between  Arab 
and  Jew  is  as  much  a  conflict 
between  two  cultures  and  civiliza¬ 
tions  as  it  is  a  clash  between  two 
nationalisms. 

In  the  case  of  the  Palestinian 
Arabs,  political  observers  in  the 
West  who  choose  to  ignore  the 
realities  of  the  situation  constantly 
repeat  the  cliche  that  the  Palesti¬ 
nians  are  the  Jews  of  the  Middle 
East.  The  higher  rates  of  literacy 
and  professional  achievement 
among  the  Palestinians  io  com¬ 
parison  to  the  average  in  the  rest  of 
the  Arab  world  are  cited  as  proof 
that  they  of  all  peoples  in  the  region 
are  suited  for  a  state.  This  misap¬ 
prehension  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
realities  of  poverty,  illiteracy  and 
autocratic  social  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions  perpetuated  by  cynical 


After  the  evacuation  of  PLO 
forces  from  Beirut,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  put 
forward  a  comprehensive  peace 
plan  for  the  Middle  East,  which  will 
include  tremendous  pressure  on  the 
Israeli  Government  to  make-  con¬ 
cessions  in  order  to  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem.  The  Carter 
Administration  took  great  pains  to 
achieve  the  same  result,  embodied 
in  the  joint  Soviet-American 
declaration  of  October  1977. 


IT  WAS  Anwar  Sadat's  fear  of  such 
an  approach  that  led  him  to  make 
his  historic  trip  to  Jerusalem. 
Before  that  visit,  Sadat  frequently 
said  that  a  final  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israel  should  be  left  to 
the  next  generation.  The  Carter  Ad¬ 
ministration's  ill-conceived  ap^- 
proach  changed  Sadat's  mind  about 
making  a  separate  peace  with  Israel. 
Only  the  naive  would  try  to  trans¬ 
form  the  autonomy  figleaf,  which 
made  an  Egypt  tan -Israeli  peace 
treaty  possible,  into  a  full-blown 
plan  for  Palestinian  self- 
determination. 


Peace  will  come  to  the  Middle 
East  when  Arab-Islamic  society 
reaches  a  level  of  modernization 
and  political  maturity  that  would 
enable  it  to  accept  a  Jewish  State 
and  follow  the  path  of  the  most 
developed  Arab  state  in  the  region, 
Egypt.  1 
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the  Lebanese  campaign  is  still  un¬ 
known.  Reports  of  Sharon  arriving 
at  the  outskirts  of  Beirut  at  the  head 
of  an  armoured  column  suggest  a 
degree  of  intervention  in  tactical 
matters.-  Sharon  could  be  expected 
to  out-distance.  Dayan  as  super 
chief-of-staff. 

But  if  the  Yom  Kippur  trauma 
centres  in  the  figure  of  the  defence 
minister  as  super  chief-of-staff,  the 
Lebanese  adventure  has  posed  the 
additional,  problem  of  war  by 
delegation.  Professionalize  the  post 
of  defence  minister,  regard  him  as 
the  government's  expert  in  military 
.matters,  and  that  is  the  inevitable 
outcome.  Israel  has  no  institution 
like  a  national  security  council,  in 
which  knowledgeable  civilians 
share  decision-making  where  the 
big  issues  are  determined. 

In  the  West  generally,  in  the  U.S. 
in  particular,  strategy  is  an  area  in¬ 
vaded,  indeed,  dominated,  by 
civilians.  That  is  where  Henry  Kis¬ 
singer  established  his  academic 
reputation,  long  before  his  rise  to 
public  office.  Most  of  the  significant, 
writings  bn  strategy  produced  since 
World  War  II  have  come  from 
civilians,  often  contemptuous  of  the 


military -  .officers  Tor  their 
backwardness  and  ignorance,  as  the 
leading  American  academic 
■  authority  on  civilian-military  rela¬ 
tions,  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Huntington, 
■has  pointed  out. 

The  so-called  "Israeli  Kissinger’’ 
of  almost  a  decade  ago.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  former  head  of-army.  intel¬ 
ligence,  Aharon  Yariv.  (His  role  in 
the  recent  .conflict  was  limited  to 


reserve  service  as  an  armi 
spokesman.)  So,  too,  Sharon's  ma¬ 
jor,  critic  in  the  Labour  opposition  is 
a  former  chief-of-staff,  Mordechai 
Gut,  who  has  his  own  hang-ups  in 
tire  matter  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military. . 

For  Prime  Minister  Begin. 
■  military  affairs  is  an  area  in  which 
an  absence  of  false  modesty  blends 
easily  with  an  absence  of  true 
modesty.  Or,  perhaps  they  alter* 
oate,  Bke  kissing  hands  and  biting 
them.  But  under  present  circum¬ 
stances,  he  may  be  the  best  hope 
that  strategic  thinking  will  not  be 
constricted  by  the  intellectual 
horizons  ,  of  the  strategists. 
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■  The  writer,  a  political  scientist,  is  a 
member  of .  Kibbutz  Degania  Alcph. 


■READERS'  LETTER 


PASTOR  PER  FAYE  IIANSfeN 


To  the  Editor  qf  The  Jerusalem  Post, 

Sir,  -r  It  is  with  great  surprise  and 
dismay  . that  I  read  .Ya’acov 
Friedler’s  article  about- the  alleged 
financial  misdeeds  of  Pastor  Per 
Faye  Hansen  of  Norway.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Pastor  abroad  your 
correspondent  was  fair,  enough  to 
contact  the  daughter  of  the  Pastor . 
in  Haifa  while  other  newspapers 
simply  published  the  accusations.  . 

I  have  known  Pastor  Faye 
Hansen  since  his  first  visit  to  this 
country  in  1938. 1  myself  have  been  - 
active  for  many  years  in  promoting 
good  relations  between  Norway  and 
Israel.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is 
no  truth  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  ■ 


accusations  against  Pastor  Per  Faye 
Hansen.  He  is  an  honest,  straight-  ^ 
forward  ideal  ist,  who  lives  in  a  most 
modest  way,  according  to  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  Christianity  as  he  un- 
ders lands  them.  I’  remember  that 
when  he  cam'e  to  Haifa  in  1949  and 
started  to  build  np  . the  Scandinavian 
Seamen’s  Church,  he  was  compel-  V 
led  to  sleep  on  the  stone  floor  2 
behind  the  altar  for  lack  of  means. 


Moreover,  Pastor  Faye  Hansen  is 
a  tiue  and  great  friend  of  Israel  and 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Zionism. 

HAIM  WOLL.NERMAN 

Haifa. 


*w  reti 


5  days/4  nights 


By  luxury  Buses  (air  conditioning) 


F/B 


$44 


Extra  for  Individual 


YOU  CAN  AFFORD  A  VILLA! 


To  Ciairp,  Giza,  Port  Said 

Departures  from  Tef  Aviv  and  Jerusalem 

1$/9.;TA0.  5/TO,  24/10:7/11 ;  10/12  “ 


irnriTTi 


Galilee  Jours 


Po* 


It  takes  us  just  4  months  to  put  up 
on  your  plot  a  villa  of  European  quality, 
assembled  from  modular  elements,  made 
to  Standards  Institution  specification. 


Tel  Aviv:  142  Hayadcon  St,  Tel:  220819,  221372.  229817’ 

Astoria i  Hotel  Terminal.  .Tel:.  651 777,  295588/191 eL_ 

Eilat:  Johnny  Tours,  Commercial  Centra.  Tel:  059-76777  72608 
Jerusalem:  3  Ben. Sira  St.  Tel:  246858  ■  *  . -  * 

20330  43  Hsme0inim  St“  5Z2958  TU***:  lO  flayarriert  SLTel; . 


Pens 

Desk  Accessaries 


*  New  Parker  Collection  < 
Roller,  fountain  pens, 

ball  points  .  , 

*  Cross  14k.Gold  | 

Pens,  pencils  &.  sets  * 

*  Cross  Classic  Black  '  ] 


•  TOURISTS  ARC-  INVITED 
•  TO  AN  EVENING  OF 

-  V  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
.no- all  aspects  of  living 
and  bonking  in  Israel. 

'Tanlgbt,  Monday.  September  6, 1982 

V-: '  -at  9pan. 

•  at  the  Plaza  Hotel.  Jerusalem 

Documentary  fUm  Jo  English 
Refreshment*  '  _ 

'  Sponsored  by  V. 


-h 

•  '•?  '*•  r 
■«„  r«w  ft 

^S*iv:r 
“i.4  3ri  i  *> 


